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ABSTRACT 

To determine the effectiveness of a model driver 
education curriculum in leading to safe vehicle operation among 
begiixMng drivers^ the Safe Peformance CurricuiuBr based on 
instructional objectives derived from analysis of the driver's tasjcs, 
was developed and pilot tested. Students were randomly assigned to 
one of the followings a Pre^Driver licensing . (PDX) course 
(instruction ih the minimum reguirements for a license). Safe/ 
Perforiance curriculum (SPCJ ^ or a control group (na formal; 
instruction) . Intermediate criterion .measures of performance, 
knoirledge, skill, and attitude were administered to students; in the 
first two groups. Program effects were measured in terms of ' ^ 

curriculum (SPC versus PDL) *, sex and scholastic achievement level. 
Evaluation of knowledge and performance measures indicated a general 
trend toward IfLgher scor*es by the SPC stude'nts, by students in the 
upper half of their class # and by male students. Hecommendations are 
for further revision of the intermediate criterion measures and for a 
folXowtp study. Appended material (15& pagfes) includes program test 
forms: (with administration procedures and answers) , SPC unit test 
results^ basic skills range test analysis of variance source tables# 
and project staffing reguirements^ (Author/MSj 
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U Abstract 

To determine the effectiveness of a model driver education curriculum in 
leading to safe vehicle operation among beginning drivers, the Safe Performance 
Curriculum was developed and pilot tested, ihe curriculum w^is based on instruc- 
tional objectives derived from an analysis of the driver *s tasks* In the pilot 
test, students were randomly assigned to one of the following: taj Safe Per- 
formance* Curriculum CSPCJ; tbj a Pre-Drive.r Licensing t^'DLj ^ course, consisting of 
instruction in the minimum requirelhents needed for the granting of a driver ^s 
license; or tcj a control group, which received no formal instruction through the 
seconda"i>* school system. Intermediate criterion measures of performance, knowledge, 
' skill and attitude were administered to students in the first two groups. Program 
effect's were measured 'in terms of curriculum iSVC vs. PDLJ , sex, and scholastic 
achievement level (lower vs* upper half of classj . Evaluation of knowledge and 
performance measures indicated a general trend toward higher scores by the 
SPC students, by students in the upper half of their class, and by male students. 
*• Recommendations are for further revision and refinement of the intermediate 

criterion measures and for a follow-up study using a more controlled experimental 
design and a larger number of subjects* 
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PREFACE 



The objective of thp study desc*ribed in this report was to determine the effec- 
tiveness of a model driver education curriculum in leading to safe vehicle operation 
among high school students bi^ginning to drive* Tp meet this objective, a driver education 
course, referred to as the Safe Performance Curriculum, was developed and pilot tested. 

This report describes the researc:h program for the Safe Performance Curriculum and 
the result* of the intermediate criterion measures administered as a part of the pilot test, 
which was conducted in the Kansas City, Missouri School System during the Summer and 
Fall, 1973, and Spring, 1974* The report describes the background and organization of 
the curriculum, the operational aspects of the pilot test implementation, the intermediate 
criterion measures, content acquisition, and participant reaction to the program* 

The cunriculum is based on several previous driver education projects developed by 
thiP Human Resources Research Organization for the National Highway Ti^affic Safety * 
Administration, VS. Department of Transportation, and described in the following 
reports: Drivejr Education Task Amly$i$, Volume t: Ta$k De$cription$, DOT HS 800 367, . 
(HumRRO Technical Report 70403), which provides an inventory, of the drivhijj tasks: 
Driuer Education Ta$k Analysis, Volume If: Task Analysis Methods, DOT HS 800 368, 
(HumRRO Technical Report 72*13), which describes the i)ackground of the task analysis 
study and methods used in carrying out the analysis; Driver Education Task Analysis, 
Volume IJI: Instructional Objectives, * DOT HS 800' 369, (HumRRO Tet^hnical 
Report 71*9), which deals with the performance and enabling objectives and the evalua* 
tion instrument which resulted from the task analysis: and Driver Education Task 
Analysis, Volume IV: Development of Instructional Objectives, DOT HS 800 370, 
(HumRRO Technical Report 7244), which describes the methods used in developing the ^ 
instructional objectives* 

A companion report to this document on the Safe Performance Curriculum was 
prepared by HumRRO for the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration under thi^ 
itme contract and is entitled Driver Education Curriculwrn for Secondary Schools: User 
Guidelines, HumRRO Final Rejwrt ED^74*3, September 1974; it includes three auxiliary 
•tctions— Sa/le Performance Curriculum, Instructor Guidance Materials: Safe Performance 
Curriculum, Student Materials; and Pre*Drwer Licensmg Course, Instructor Guid* 
ance Materials, 

The work described here was performed by HumRRO*s Eastern Division, Alexandria, 
^Virginia, Dr. J* Daniel Lyons, Director, as the prime contractor, and by Central Missouri 
State University, Warrensburg, Missouri, as the subcontractor* This report has been desig* 
nated HumRRO Technical Report 74 23* The project was sponsored by the National 
Hv»^«y Traffic Safety Administration, under Contract No* nOT*HS-003'2*427* Acknowl- 
edgmenti for this project are made on the following pages* 

« 

Meredith P* Crawford 
President* 

Human Re^uK*es Hosearch Organization 
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SUMMARY 



BACKGROUND 

Despite the many attempt, that have been made to assi-ss the value of formal driver " 
eduoa^iun in teaehmj^ .afe vehicle operation, there is little evidence supporting the 
effectiveness of driver edueat.ou. The nature and inadequacies of previous investigations 
ore M^ell documented m the series of five driver education evaluation reports that mitiated 
the present research program in driver performance. • 

Major deficieiities in previous studies have been the lack of an explicit description of 
v,hat constitutes "good" driving, and a lack of adequate \ '^f 

to measure tL effectiveness of the programs. These studies concluded that a necessary 
Jtep m both tfunievelopment and evaluation of sound driver education programs is an 
analysis of the driver's tasks, in four studies sponsored by the Natio;val Highway Traffic 
Safety Admmistration and u.tdertake.i by the Human ResouTc^ Research Organization, a 
comprehensive analysis of the driver's task was conducted m order to .den ify critical 
Sg behaviors; instructional objectives derived from the task analysis were 
then developed. 

OBJECTIVE AND APPROACH 

* 

In the study described here, the objective was to determine the effectiveness of a 
model driver education curriculum in leading to safe vehicle operation among beginnmg 
To meet this objective, a curriculum, referred! to as the Safe Performance 
CurJi^lum. was dev.HopKl and pilot tested. The curriculum was based on mstruc- 
tional objectives derived from the Task Analysis. The pilot test represents the fir^t step in 
a - evaluation of the effectiveness of driver education in leading to sa^e vehicle 

opemt on Xlthougl originally intended as part of the curriculum evaluation, long-term 
Sotu ■ u e .accident; and violations, were not obtained because sample sizes 
werrsmll^ than anticipated and because^ a relatively small percentage of stydents 
mrtii*iDaUni£ in ihv urourani obtauK^d a driver license. ' ^ ^ ' 

^-^'X results of the intermediate criterion measures administered as a part of the 
pilot test are presc-nted ,« th,s report, lu addition, the curriculum dt-velopme^t p^^^^^ 
• and the operational asiK-cts of the pilot test implementation are described. Instructional 
- matenals developc.l under tins study and guidelines for curriculum f^'^^^^I 
provided in a companion report. Dnver Education CurrWulutm for Secondary SchooU, 



O^'-G^^;;^ was sponsored by tile Nat.olial Highway Traffic *ifety Administrat.ion 
and was carru^ out bv the Human Resources Research Organization as pri^e contractor, 
and the Central Missoun State University in Warrensburg as subcontractor. 



EVALUATION OF PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 

The pUot program was conducted m the Kansas City, Missouri School System, where 
dnver educS on is not a state requfrement. The implementation took place in three high 
^onk where driver education was not previously offered. Students who volunteered for 
The prog^a^ wtr;a.ido;4 assigned to'one of the ^^^^m^^ 
CWulum. a comprehensive safe driving-oriented course derived from the I ask Analysis, 
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(b) a Pre-Driver Licensing course, consisting of instruction in the minimum requirements 
needed for the granting of a driver's license; {c)a control group, which received no 
formal instruction through the secondary school system. In spite of random assignment 
of subjects to groups, some biases in pre^training abiUty levels were found, necessitating 
the use ol analysis of covariance procedures in analyzing results of intermediate cri* 
terion measures. 



PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 

Difficulties eKperienced throughout the ^implementation phases of the project 
included inaintammg control over-vrandom assignment* of students to groups, delays in 
sc^hcKluhng, inadequate instructor preparation, and the lack of a clear delineation of 
responsibility at the administrative levels. Implementation problems are discussed in detail 
m this report, atid recommendations for dealin'g with these problems in future efforts 
are made. * i 



INTERMEDIATE CRITERIA EVALUATION 

Ihe performaiu^e of students m the two cunricula, SPC and PDL, was compared on 
various tests desigtunJ to measure knowledge, skills, and attitudi*s. These tests (inter^ 
mediate criteria) uuluded written Knowledge and Unit I'ests to measure informational 
content acquisition. Range and OivKoad Performance Tests, Perceptual Skills Test, and 
an Attitude Measure. 1 he SPC* group received some additional testing in content areas not 
covered by the PDL curriculum. Program effects were measured in Wrms of curriculum 
(SPC* vs. PDL). scholastic achievement level ot the students (lower vs. upper half of class), 
and sex. 

Evaluation of knowledge and performance measures indicateO-fTgeneral trend toward 
higher scores by the SPC* students, by students in the upper half of their class, and^ by 
male studonts. Hov^»ver, knowledge test scores were low for all groups, ^anging from G0%, 
lu 09'^. Few conclusions iiave been drawn from the Perceptual Skills Test, bec*ause of 
that instruments extremely low reliability. The Attitude Measure, although still a very 
utirefitied instrument, si^emtn.! to show a trend tow^^ird more realisytic and k*ss overcautious 
responses after training, particularly by t\w SPC students. 

ro provide a sumnuiry on the status of the measures, the KnowMge and Unit Tests 
liave satisfactory reliability, lait require standardization to obtain a, better estimate of 
relative difficulty levels. The Attuudt* Measure shows promise but needs further vali^ 
dation. .The Perceptual Skills lest is of little utility and requires major changes in 
admuiistratiun |)rocedures. Modifications ^ire recommended for the On^Road Performance 
Test in A)rder to simplify scoring procedures. 



PARTICIPANT FEEDBACK 

\ \ 

To identify areas for future improveniient. students, instructors, and driver education 
training consultants were aski^il to eomnk»nt on various aspects of the project. Con> 
suitants most frequently mentiotied the need for selecting m,ore highly tramed instructor**, 



or providing a more intensive instructor training program. The instructors generally 
commented on the poor quality of slide and film presentations, and the need to provide 
greater motivation for the students in the area of independent study. The students often 
complained of boredom, and asked for less classroom work and more on-road training. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

The changes indicated by the opinions expressed in the preceding paragraph are 
recommended. Further revision and refinement of the intermediate criterion measures are 
also recommended until all tests ore proven reliable, .valid, standardized, and free of 
administration probk-ms. In addition, a follow-up study is indicated, using a. more 
controlled expermienlid design and a larger number of subject*, so that fi longer program 
evaluation, using accidents and violation criteria, could be accomplished. .Finally, it i« 
rtvommended that ihe pmblems associated with the" pUot implementation be studied and 
the recommendations si-t forth m this document be incorporated in future efforts. 
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INTRODUCTION 

BACKGROUND OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL DRIVER 
EDUCATION PROJECT 

Historically, the Secondary School Driver and Traffic Safety Education Project is 
\^ceable to three sources; the National Highway Safety Act df 1966, Which is the 
^^lative basis for work performed under this contract; findings of four separate 

sllaies*'^*^''* stemming from the 1966 legislation; and follow-on recommendations of a 

fifth study 

In 1967, the National Highway Safety Bureau, now the National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration (NHTSA), contracted with four independent, organizations for^a 

* study of driver education and recommendations for programmatic action. The following 
^ year, the Highway Research Bpard assumed the task of synthesizing the conclusions 
^ arrived at by the four contractors and recommending a single plan of action that would 

result in an empirifcal evaluation of driver, education an^ji the development of 
demonstrably effective training methods. 

The long-term recommendations of the Highway Research^ Board, which are most 
relevant as background t6 this projeci>^ include the foUowing five components: 
(a) development of driver performance measures, (b) identification of meaningful, re^l- 
world driving performance criteria, (c) conduct of research studies rtlatjrtg interm^iate 
driver performance measures to/ terminal ix^ormance objectives with real-worid driving 

• performance criteria, (d) development and modification of driver training programs, and 
(e) conduct of overall evaluations ol driver education and training programs* 

In pursuit of these objectives, a contract to analyze the driving task and to develop 
instructional objectives (including performance, knowledge, fs\d skill objectives) was 



^Robert L. Chapman and Paul B. Carp«nt*r. Driuer Education and Training Project for the 
^National Highway Safety Bureau, Final Report. Institute for Educational Development, El Segundo, 
California; June 1968. c • 

^New York Univertity. Center for Safety. Driver Education and Traininf-^Ptans for Evaluating the 
Effectiv0ne$9 of Pfogram$, Ui^y ^ ^ ^ 

* ^Dunlap and Aawciates. Inc. Driver Education and Training, Final Report, prepared by DunUp 
and A«aociatei, Darien, Connecticut, May 1968. 

. '•William A. Lybrand. et aL A Study on Evaluation of Driver Educ^Uion, American Univeriity. 
Waahington. July 1968. * 

^Harry H. Harman, ct ai Euatuation of Driver Education arid Training Progr<im$, Highway 
Retearch Board. National Academy of Sciences. May 1969. 

• ♦ * * , 
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swirded to~the Human Reiourcei Retearch Oi«anizttion (HumRRO) by NHTSA xCon- 
tract PHll-7336).*'^'^»^ The results of this project, completed in February ^ 
1971, included: 

(1) An inventory of more than 1700 specific behaviors required of drivers. 

(2) Numerical values representing the criticality of each behavior to 
highway safety* 

(3) An inventory of performance, knowledge, and skill objectives for secondary 
school driver education « 

The purpose in preparing the 1700 behaviors or task descriptions was to identify a' 
set of driver performances that coukl be employed as objectives in the development of 
driver education courses. T^e task descriptions themselves do not, in any sense, represent 
instructional matepal* Rather, they are technical data to be used in the preparation of 
appiopriate insiaructional materials. 

The numerical values assigned to each behavior, referred to as **criticality indices,'' 
represent the results of a process by which a group of 100 authorities an the field of 
highway safety rated behaviors in terms of their criticality to the hii^tway transportation 
system. The rating process is described in Driver Education Ta$k Analym, Volum&4I: 
Task Anafydi Methods (1). £ach numerical value represents the average of the ratmgs 
asngned by five (in some cases, four) of the evaluators* The values range from -20 (least 
critical) to ^20 (mo«t critical) with a mean of zero^ and a standard deviation of 10. 

The following task is presented as an example: ''If distance does not permit an 
toierg^n^ stop, the driver will look for space on ttie roadway to take evasive action.*' 
This task was assigned a criticality rating of 15; 

Once 9 syi^matic analysis was* made of the^ driver's many tasks and a criticality 
rating was assigned to^ each"^ task, a set of performance, knowledge, and skill objectives 
was derived from the analysis. Using the previous example-^'* . the driver will look for 
space on the roadway to take evasive action"— the instructional objectives derived from 
this task and its behavioral components state: ''The student will able to lelect 
apptopriate alternate path(s)_of traveU when the intended Immediate path is either 
blocked by a stationary object or is in imminent danger of being blocked by an object in 
motiofi/V The objectives also list the criteria the student should follow in selecting an 
alternate path of travel and',* finely, the procedures involved in **contr*illing the car" in 
this situation^ ' 

. Once the instructional objectives were developed, siJecifications* for a driver Kluca- 
tion curriculum, referred to as the>.Safe Perfomaance Curriculum (SPC), were pt^pared. 

♦ 

^A. Jbtim' McKnicht and Bert B* Adams. Driim Education Task Analysis, Volume/. Task 
DsscHptians, UJ. Depttrtm^nt of Tr|iis|K»rUtion, H8 800 367 (HumRRO T^hnical Rs|K>rt 70403), 
Novtmbsr 1970. 

' ^ A« Jsxtm McKnifht and Bert B. Adams. Driver Education Task Anaiy$is, Votums //: Task 
Ana^sm Msthods, UJ3. Deptttmcnt of TrtinsporUtion, HS800 368 (HumRRO t^hnkal R«port72 13), 
April 1972. * 

^A. iamta McKnifht and Alan G. Hundt. Driver Education Tatk An^yiis, Volumsfli 
htstructioml Objsctivtt, UJ3. Depsrtment of Tranaportation, HS 800 369 (HumRRO Technical 
Report 71^), March 1971. 

^A/JamM McKnifht and Alan G« Hundt Oritur Education Ta$k Anaty$is. Vbtums !V: The 
Devslopmsnt of Instructional Ob}ect(ue$, U.S« Department of TrantporUtion. H8 800 370 (HymRRO 
Tschnical Ktport 7244), March 1971. 

'Ths traluM^ ara actually taken Arom standard ^acoret which range from -2^0 to ^2«0: The dtc^tnai 
point Was eliminated for the aake of simplicity. ' 

^Human Reaourcet Reaear^h Organization. ^*Safe Performance Curriculum Interim Sptcifiicatlont.'' 
prepared for the U.S. Department of Ttansportation, National Highway TrafHc Safety Administration, 
under Contract No. HS-OOS 2427, 1973. 
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the^ ipedllcition*^ were devfloped by HumRRO in cooperttion with ievenl other 
' ofmciit and individuals identified in the Acki^wledgenients section of this report. , 
PWiom with expertise in the field of driver eduction developed specifications for each 
unit of instruction, (The uAt breakdown is printed in Chapter 2.) The specifications 
were then reviewed by i^pproximately 50 driver educators and other interested parties* In 
addition, about 76 atteruiees of the 1972 National Safety Congress participated in four 
workshops conc»ied with the design of the /instructional modules. (A detailed descrip- 
tion of the specificatibns development procj^MS and ^their use in preparing instructional • 
materials is presented in Chapter 1.) / 

V . 
PURK)»E FOR DEVELOPING AND EVALUATING 
THE SAFE PERFORMANCE CURRICULUM 

l%e purpoae in developing and evaluating the Sd'e Performance CurriclilUJfh was to 
determine whether a secondary sc^iool driver education curriculum, baped upon the 
requirements for safe driving performmnce (eaumerate<|^ in the Task Analyf s](, is effective 
in reducing accident involvement* In this project, then, the Safe Performance Curriculum 
iras based on the irirtructfonal objectives derived from the Task Analysis and was in 
accordance with the *ifications juft discussed* The Cunriculum was then pilot-tested in 
the Kansas City. Missovri school system over three semesteni-Summer and Fall. 1973 
and Spring, 1974.^ 

The nature and inadequacies of previous investigations of formal driver education are 
well-documented in the series of tht driver education evaluation reports mentioned 
eariier thi^^ initiated the present long-range research program ;n driver performance. 

^ mnjor barrier to.^ conclusive evaluation in previous studies has been the difficulty 
m exercising control over who receives formal driver education and who does not. 
Without such contjrols. there is no vray of knowing whethf?r the apparently safer traffic 
record of driver education students is due to the formal program of instruction or the 
mann<fr in whteh sfVidents are selected-Hhat is. whether driver education tends to make 
trnt^t drivers or whether potentially safer drivers tend to take driver education. 

A sfcond migor deficiency . in previous studies has been the nature of the driver 
education programs evaluated* The term *'driver education'*^ covers a variety of programs 
representing wWely varying objectives.' levels of effort, and quality. Consequently, 
attempu to evaluate the effectiveness of driver education from a safety viewpoint should 
start by 4SsembUng or identifying a prOfir.^m that is specifically oriented to the develop- 
ment of safw 'driving behaviors* It is th'M goal that the Safe Performance Curriculum 
attempts to achieve* 

^ The curticulum, then, is a v**hicle in a reijMurch study; it was not intended to be an 
end product in itself* To be an effective research vehicle, the curriculum was developed in 
such a way that it repiesented the best that the driver education community and its 
supporting scientific and technical resources had to offer as an accident count^rmeasure* 
Any instmctional content*, method, r: material that appeared capable of leading to ^ 
accident r«»dactipn was utilixed* The desire to produce the '^most effective possible'* 
curriculum led to tl inclusion of some material* whose contritutioa may not be equal to 
f . ^ ^ 

^ * 

*THs*<tsts of lllwouri was stiectittf u s pttot site btcaust^lt wss ii.itstt thst doss not provide s 
- pwfrsm of df tftr sd,^cstion supporttd under SUtt or Ftdtrst fund$. As s mult, s numbtr of schools in 
* MkiouH do not offtr ci Iw education. Thk i^tustUin wss dtsirsbls for ths purpom of thU study* since 
it wss bettsr to sdir^nst^^ drHer educstlpn to s group of itudenU who nermslly would not rscsivs it 
th«- H would hs*-* bsen to withhold ^: ft s group who wss f ntitlsd to it* 
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its a>rt. The primiry goal ^of the project, however, im not to dtmpi the mott 
coiteffective approach, but to include m^teriali that would le«J to the attainment of all 

the course objectivet. . . . . ^ *• 

A ftudy dettgned to ertabliih the mod cort-effecUve approach to dnver eduaition 
would require the experiiAental evaluation 6^ various alternative curricula. Such » «tudy 
would be Urge, complex, and lengthy, and is not Ukely to be unaertaken until there is 
some tangible evidence that driver education in any form is effective. Ihu u why the 
initial effort in this study Wa« directed toward' the development of the mort effectnre 
possible curriculum. Should a study be undeiUken to determine the most cost-effective 
apptoach to driver education, it is possible that certain elements of the current program 

couW be deleted without reducing its effectiveness. , . ^ ^. , . x 

In response to the rt^'to exercise some control over who reteived the treatment 
(cumculum) and who did not, the studenU in the pUot test were °" 
, basis to one of the'foUowing: (a) tfie Safe Performance Curriculum (SPC), (b) a Pre-Dnver 
% Ucensing (PDL) course consisting of instruction in the minimum essentials (knowledges 
and skills) required fdr the granting of | motor vehicle operator's Ucense, or'Ic) no formal • 
program of driver education through the secondary school system. (See Figure^.) It was 
orally intended that a long-ian^, accident foUow-up study woul^be °»«deof wbjects 
in^ three groups. However, due to restrictions in sample iire, the fdllow-up ^."^y is not 
being made. (Problems experienced in acquiring an adequate sample size are discussed m 

^^^^tll^e findi^ pUent«i in this report reflect^nly the results of intermediate criterion 
measures (short-term tesU of knowledge and performance administered during the pro- 
gram' of instkiction) administered to studenU in the Safe Performance Cunjf»J«m and 
Sie Pie.Driv^r Licensing Course. It was never intended that studenU in the no formri 
instruction" group would be administered intermediate criterion measures since test 
adminUtration may have provided an indirect form of instruction. 

The three groups were divided by class standing (upper/lower half of classjand sex. 
The effectiveness of each form of instruction was determined through admimstration of 
knowledge and performance n^easures to students in the Safe Performance Cumculum 
and thrpre-Driver Licensing couree. Test resulU for these measures are presented in 
Chapter 5 of this report. . 
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SAFE PERFORMArfcE CURRICULUM PIUOT TEST 
RtSMfch Detign 



Safe 
Performance 
Curriculum 
(Treatment) 



Driver Education 
Applicants 




Pre-Drjver 
Licensing 
Course 
(Treatment) 



No Secondary 
School 
Course 
(Control) 




Figure 1 
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Chapter 1 

DEVaOPMENT OF SAFE PERFORMANCE CURRICULUM 

♦ 

CURRICULUM MATERIALS C . . 

• The sfKi'ifications discussed in the Introduction served as the basis-for the develop- 
ment of materials *or the Safe Performance Curriculum. The materials included: 

• Student materials ' t 

Instructional materials 
Practice materials 
Alternative materials 

• Instructor materials ^ 
; Guidance materials (general and specific) 

' Instructional aids 

' Student evaluation materials 

• Ettuipment >' ■ 

• Instructional devices 

• Instructional facilities . .l * tu 
The specifications did not attempt to describe the $pecific charactenrtics of the 

curriculum materials. Rather, thoy sought to identify what the materials must be <»pable 
of accomplishing-that is. to describe their functional charac;tenstic«. For example, the 
speciftcatioQs for student materials dealing with "evasive raaneuvcn" itate that these 
materials should "concentrate on tfie selection of appropriate alternate paths of travel, 
the need for which has been induced by unexpected behaviors or conditions. Emphasis 
must he directed to the fact that time for normal information processing and decision 
making ts extremely limited." Student materials developed from this specification present 
driving situations requiring an emergency evsbsive response, and students are asked how 
they would respond. A "Fact ShtH't." which follows each situation, explains the correct 
response- by descnbin»i the procedural components of the skills required to react to the 
situation. Those objectives with high criticality ratings^ are given the greatc>8t emphasis. 

The specifications for the instructor materials (which include descriptions of class-, 
room^ .simulation, range, and on-street activities, call for: 

.(1) A review of the concepts introduced through the student materials. (This 
specification is met in the classroom, where students view and discuss a 
\' ICmm film dealing with emergency situations.) ^ 

i2) Exercises in which students respond to visually-depicted emergency 

situations. (This is handled in simulation.) 
lit) Beliitjd the wheel instruction providing those experience$ designed to 
" piepare the student to respond to situations calling for emergency evasive 
aaion and appropriate methods of performance. (This is handled in a 
••blocktKi lane" exercise on the range.) 
The purpose in pn-paring cunriculum specifications prior to development of course 

materials was to* - : , ... 

• Allow representatives of the secondary school driver education community to 
review requu-ements and supply comments as well as materials that would 
meet the net-ds of the Safe Performance Curriculum. 



• AUow the eommercitl sector of the driver education cominunity to identify 
e;cisting materials or develop new materials that were capable of fulfilling^. 
Safe Performance Curriculum requirements. 

• Allow various group* within the research team to work independently and at 
physuaUy st-paratod locations in preparing materials for the pdot test of 

the curriculum. ^ . i *t. 

It is the specifications that truly define the Safe Performance Cumculum; %e 
materials prepared from thesi' specifications constitute « /^^^ J^*" * 

ST The materials prepared for the implementation of the Safe Performance Cur- 
riculum within the Kansas City School System represent only one po^Jle form^^ 
curriculum implementation may .take. The instructor and 'tudent maWn^s developed 
under this contract, and guidely^es for their use are included -m Driver Education 
Curricutums for Secondary Schools U$er Guidetines, final report;. 

MATERIAL RESOURCES 

It wiis originally assumed that instruc<^nal materials required for th? pilot imple- 
mentation uf the cutriculum could be obtained largely on a loan or contributory basis 
S^om v^ous sources across the country. However, in many cases (e.g.. wntten ma^a^ 
-for students and instructors), new materialsVhad to be d^^l°P^; ""^^^ 
did not meet the specifications. Existing maJ^ids pursued objectives that were injl^»nt 
to thfsafe Performance Curriculum,'or appirS^the subject matter in v.ay. that did 
not coincide with the instructional k'quence outlined^n-thiUspet'ifications.) ^ 

The soun-es of materials utilized in the pUot test are desc?H>elbelow: 

Initructof Materiali 

. instructor guidance 'packages were developed by project staff in accordance with the 
specifications. They include objectives, course schedules, and detailed guidance for the 
c^duct ofeach clisruom, simtiator, range, and on-street lesson. The instructor matenal. 
were reviewed by experts in the field of driver education and were 4=^sed after each 
test of the cumculum. Revisions were primarily in the areas o^fea.ll,lhty and 
fmprovement of media. (For example, lessons that were too long were shortened; 
new yHleveloped films and slides were employed in Fall and Spring implementations.) 



Student Matartals 

Student mau-riak were pri'pared by Ginn and Company, textbook publishers, in 
accordance with cumculum specifications. 'The company furnished materials la lufficient 
quX for Su' Summer and^F^Ul pilot test implementations. Student 
wvised after each pilot test, pnmarily for the purpose of motivating itudenU to use the 
maSif (For cJampie, the amount of content was reduced, language level was 
simplified, and the number of picture and diagrams was increased.) , 



Graphic Matarials 



■ The development of graphic materials through project resource, wal econo«;Jf»"y 
prohibitive. Motion, picture films, filmstrips, slides, and audio dapei were supplied by the 

'Hutnin ttewurces Re^-trcK Organu.tion. Driver Education Curriculumi for Secomtery School*: 
Vnr OuidtHnet, final report prepared for the U.S. D«pwtment of Tr.niport.Uon. J^.tional H.«bw.y 
TV^irSlety Adm.n,*.rat.or,, by «urmn Re«urce. Re.e.rch Oruniz.tion (HumRRO). Al.x.ndr,«. 
Virginia, under Contract Nu HS 003-2427. September 1974. 
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manuftctui^w lifted in the AcknowledgmonU section of this report* Although vtrious 
•egments of the available media met the objectives of the curriculum, much of the 
footage and visual displays not approach the subject matter as outlined in the 
specifications* Those segments were deleted from presentations. Sound tracks 
accompanying simulator films vrere not \xm\ in most cases. sinc*e the narrationHealt with 
subject matter that was not appropriaUs for lesson objectives. In only a few instances did 
an entire film or pt^sentation meet the objectives of a particular lesson. Segments from a 
number of different films often were used for a single presentation, with 'the instructor 
supplying the narration. This jplaced •an added burden on the instructor and resulted in a 
less-thanK)ptimtmi tridningaid/ 

It was originally intended that graphic aids, which would provide an alternative to 
the. written presenia4ion of the Student * materials, would be available for u«e by the 
student on an independent t^is. However, m^my of the available resources (e.g., filnii- 
strip* and audio tapes) either employed" a vocabulary that was too difficult or pursued, 
objectives that were {irrelevant to the Safe Performance Curriculum. 

Equipment and Facilities* 

The f)rimary items of training hardware calle^i for in the curriculum were ttmulators 
and multimedia systems. Simulation equipment for the pilot test was supplied by Visual 
Educom and Singer/Link. One 16-place, trailer mounted unit was installed at each of the 
three participating schools. A complete multimedia system, including an audio-visual 
presentation system, student responder, and instructor console, was installed at each of 
the schools by Visual Educom. 

Additional Training Equipment, Devices, and Facilities 

Other items of traininj? equipment, devices, and facUittes* provided at each of the 
three instructional sites, arc lit>ted below* - 

Training Equipment 

: • Qassroom equipment 
Chalkboards 
Slide projet tor 

Filmstrip projectoi' * ^ ^ 
* Overheid projector ^ 
"•Multimedia station 

Projector scret'H (7* > 

Record player - 

Film*splicer and tajH» 

Bulletin board 

Group tables 

Folding chairs 
--Partitions 

Cassette nvorders/playors ' ^ ^ ' *^ 

*tn K>me c*i»e*. particularly regard to dii**room and ofrke equipment, the pUot iett tchottl 
Wilt sible to tupply *omt* of m*wfed uVrm ' In other initfiinceii with projectors, multimedis 
equipment. timuUior* and v»»hiete*) the itetm were loaned to the projieet by the mtnufneturert lUted in 
the AcJcnowledgmenU ^^-ition of. this report 
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^^ Office equipment' 



^Teach^'t desk and chair 
Bookcases (2) * ' 
Student desks and chairs (30) 
• Range equipment I 
Traffic cones ( 100, 27V*) 
' '^Stop^^-and •*Yield'* signs 
Flags and polos 

Voice projector ^ V 

Car numbers 

Stop watches * * 

Measunng tajn* 
^ Rain gear 



• Automobile simulator Ctrailer mounti>d. located in pju^king areas immediately 
adjacent to schooU), witli: 
Student stations TTTHn 



Master control console 
V Print-out unit 
Screen (10*) 
Chalkboard 

Air conditioner and heater 

Trailers (sizes 10* x GO*: 12* x 60*: and 12Vx 64M 

Bulletin bbard 

.Operator manuals 

Flashlight pointer 

Headphones 

• Magnetic traffic board with model vehicles 

Vehicles^ »^ 

• Range vehicles (8)^ 

• Street vehicles ( Ik with: 

Car top sign 
Instructor mirrors 

• Offict^ »piic<* for iht^ pt*})ti:f 6tmivt. futticulum admmtstrfttor, and *«rreUry w«$ providwl by the 
fUnitt City BoATd of Edueation. 

C«r d««t«r> in th«^ Kan»ii» City iirci. through the au?ipicei of thi? Mitwuri Automobile D««ltrt 
Attoctation, provKled the vehicle*! nt*eded for the project. The dealer* also mtinCtined and tervtced the 
vthklet* Because of tecunty problems* ii?«iociaied with keepmg the vehiclei at the pilot teat achoola, each 
imtructor drove a v< ?iide to and from worH. thi* remaitiing vehiclei were stored in fenced* Jock#d-ln 
""areaa near theachooU 

^Vehicle requirement* are bajied on the followmg student/teacher ratios (per 56 minute period): 
16 to 1 for. range matructiun (two student* per car), and 3 to 1 for on««treet inatructlon (four 
inatructort agitable at each aitei. 

^ U waa orifinally intended that a **»pee»al effecu" vehicle, equipped for aimulation of automobile 
tm^rftncies (e,|.. blowout*, trake failure, *«itaUs) would be detigned. However, due to a variety of 
probkma aaaociated with condu^tmg range training m the <!^ergency akilU locating adequate 
fa<jaiti#a, shuttling student*, time reatraint*). training in ''car** emergenciea did not take place in the pilot 
test. (Emergency *kills training. 4 enu^red oi» wpentine. blocked lane* and double blocked*lane exerctata.) 




Devices 



Motion pictun* projector 
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Eye direct mirrors 
Djial brakes 

Accelerator and brake extensions 
Pillows 

" First aid kits ^ . . 

Station wagons t4).* shared by all thnv si hools for shuttling purposes 
Bus (rented) for Evasive Ran^e instrut tion and testing 

ties 



• Clas^oms 

S*es: 30* x 40*; 30* x 54*; and 30^ x 39* 
Student/teacher ratio: 3ft to 1 

• *Range areas ^ ^ ^ 

Parking lots at or near the pilot tt«t Khuols wert* used for range ftciliUes. 
Markings were painU-d on each range area under the supervision of a dnver 
education teachet adminisirator and m acrordance with a prepared ^^^PJ 'Jj 
each range area* (Diagrams of the range areas used for the Spnrt|, 1974 
semester are shown m Figureji2 and 3. I wo jichools used the range at East 
High School ) 

• Evasive Range area^ 



A 



*A mim bu* for ii S:Km» monthly n ntal fe^ wsjs u»<*d to «huU!e ttudfnU during the FsJl, 1973 

•choot tiprm. . ♦ ^ , a 

riinge srfs oi at Ieai«t 300* it^jU'r-xOO* i* n«»^ded fur thr evsiiw range Icjwion* and U»t 
condttcttd durtng Unit r Sinre the u-^t mio rang^ ar*»a^ did not meet thete apecificationa, instrtiction 
and 'ttitinjfc took place on Saturday*, and Mudent* were buied to an appn^priate $ite 
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* Chapter 2 I 

Di^IGN AND ORGANIZATION OF tHE SAFE 
PERFORMANCE CURRICULUM 

. * It: was intended that the Safe PAformance Curriculum would be administered in six 
basic instructional modes: , . * 

(1) Independent Study 

(2) Classroom 

(3) Guided Learning 

(4) Range 

^ (5) On-Street . ^ 

(6) Adult Supervision* 

• . * 

INDEPENDENT STUDY 

• • . ' 

It was originally assumed that most driver education instruction, concerned with a 
straightforward presentation of information, could be handled through independent study 
material. With the Safe Performance Curriculum, the use^of independent study materials 
was considered not only advantageous but a necessity. The amount of information that 
must be acquired by the student to meet the instructional objectives is more than the 
• amount that can be accommodated throxigh classroom instruction*^ (In an attempt to 
ensure that students understood the information presented in the independent study 
material, time was set aside in the schedule for more "traditional" approaches (e.g.» 
lefcture) to be used in the classroom.) 

In actuality, however, it W£fe clear that students were not reading, the materials. 
Revised materials were shortened and simplified in an effort to motivate students to use 
them. Some audio^visual aids (e.g., fUmstrips and sound tapes), which students could use 
on an individual bwis, were identified* However, most of the available media' employed a 
vocabulary that was too difficult or pursued objectives that were irrelevant to the Safe 
Performance Curriculum* The primary problem appeared to be that students simply did 
not devote time outside of school to tl^ study of the materials. 

*Thc application of the adult suj(>i*irvuion mode in the Kansas Gity pilot profram wai wcakcnet^y 
Miiiouri law, which permits studenu between the agei of 15 and 16 to operate a motor Ythicle on 
public streets nnly under the supervision of a cwrtified driver education instructor. Since the majority of 
the stttdents involved in the Kafliias City program were under the age of 1§. aduU lupenrision materials 

• concentrated upon practice which could be provided on off-street facilities. However, establishing and 
maintaining con Uct with parents was not feasible, due to other administrative considerations which took 
priority ov^r the implementation of this mode. A current NHtSA study involves the development; pilot 
tMting, and evaluation of a parent participation program in driver education ih-car instruction. Materials 
develop*?! under this contract will be used in the adult supervision mode of the Safe Performance 
Curriculum* The work is being performed by the Human Resources Research Organization (HumRRO), 
Alexandria, Virginia, under Contract DOT HS-4^b0993. 

" r -As mentioned earlier, the design of the Safe Performance Curriculum is such. that materials were 
developed to cover alt of the instructtonal objectives. With further research and refinement of materials, 
the requirement for independent study may be Substantially reduced. 
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It also became apparent that the independent study materials were not truly suitable' 

to the in^tmc tinn of inner- city youths, who comp ri sed approxiniately ^50% of the^Uot 

test simple.. For- effective instruction, the inner-city students Required materials using 
language, examples, situations, and exercises that were unique for that group. Preparation 
of such specialized materials was beyond the scope of this project. 

' By the third . pilot test implementatiorr (Spring, 1974), more than 50% of the 
students in the Safe Performance Curriculum indicated in a survey that they read the 
independent study materials ''some of the time/' while 43% indicated they read the 
materials **OT0St of the time." Only 5% saict they did not read the materials at all. 
* However, the average scores on knowledge tests administered iMgie Spring, ranged from 
69% to -60%, Indicating an over-emphasis on independent study^aterials, since most of 
the items on the tests were covered in the student materials. ^ . 

The independent study materials themselves^ are fashioned into a number of 
"Learning Activities Packages;' or LAPs. A LAP t^^igiOly contains content information, 
illustrations, exercises, self-teets, a nd a list of alternati ve lear ni ng resources. A separate^ 
LAP is provided for each module. (This breakdown of the curricMlum is presentedlateTin 
this chapter.) 

CLASSROOM 

Independent study materials were intended to cpmmunicate the majority of infor- 
mation, aod classroom instruction was intended to be used solely for application of this 
information. The most cost-effective use of classroom instruction in the Safe Perform^ce 
Curriculum is in providing interaction ^ among students and between students and 
instructor. In the classroom, >the learning activities of students are **directed" by the 
instrubtor. Through questions, classroom exercises, and various types of visual presenta- 
tions, the instructor helps students recall and apply information (ideally) they have 
acquired through independent study. For example, students may *'talk through'* the task 
of making the, right turn at an intersection, applying principles of observing, com- 
municating, adjusting speed, and positioning. Other variations, of classroom instruction 
include group discussion of alcohol and drugs, role playing post-accident activities, map 
exercises in route planning, and simulated vehicle servicing activities. 

" Simulation ' ^ 

' In the Safe Performance (Curriculum, simulation is treated as an audio-visual aid to 
classroom instruction rather than as an independent instructional mode. The purpose of 
maintaining this classroom orientation is to encourage instructors to: . 

' (1) Alternate between, simulation and other JForms of instruction during class, 
rather than conduct simulation^ entirely intone hour blociji^^ 

(2) Integrate simulation with other instructional content in*. a coordinated 
program, rather than accepting simulator films as independ^t packages. 

(3) Become more involved m programming and maintaining student simulator 
learning experience. 

The alternation of simulatbr and other forms of classroom instruction was 
' constrained by a lack of classroom space and the consequent need to use trailer-mounted 
equipment. However, the remaining aspects of thi::; approach were maintained. Simulator 
programs were reconfigured to supfort other classroom and behind-the-wheel instruction 
and tc permit the instructor {o adjust 'the simulator instruction to individual 
student needs* 
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Simutation not intendeil to «»wt in the development of «»«™P^^,.'*°^^ 

oon^nSon.. In the Emulation devices avdlable to dnver education, the motion of ti^e 
•JS. ^reflected in the viwal di*playJs;frozen" on film «>d cannot p«K,nd to the 

**^*taX^^lE£?fom«^^ Cunjcdii^^ attempt was m«ie,to confiiie the uae of 

nmulatipir'to what it oo w hcf i ' ^ . , . i i_ 

» Petmit low-cost farpiliarization with vehicle display* and controls. 
» Pennit appUcation of normal driving'T«t««dple« by exposing students to a 

selected set of simulated tasks. . . , * ' „w t^m^ 

• Develop, perceptual skills throu^ visual simulation of complex traJtlc 

• AWuTthe selection of emeigency evasive responses through visual simulation 
of driving emergencies. 



GtllDjED LEARNING 

Xrhe concept ot gukled learning arose during course scheduling. The scheduling 
^uirements for the pSot test were unique in that four instructors wpte Y "T^^^Jf 
STS^period. (L Chapter 6 for more deUils on staffing ^-^^^'^J^-°^ 
30 students couW be accommodated within one penod, (e.g.. m classioom)^ere wew- 
tim« t^rou^out the schedule when only 15 of those studenU wou^d ^ f^^^f 
^Zction (f g.. the simulator lab and range accommodated a °' fjj*^"^; 

to most caies. only one instructor was.required on the range or m the smiulator Ub. 
Su^^ tt^^Wuctin and 15 students were not occupied. To make 
-fre^" time, guided learning sessions were created. These sessions allow students to 
inteLt with Te instructor to determine the areas that students need to t^ork on. and to 
rctoX work on these areas. These sessions provide time, not only for "Jow lesrnen to 
witl^ d^f^Lcy problems, but for advanced students to work ahei^. WhUe ^ided 
S^inT.e«Ls may cover particular topic, with the aid of^specific .«»tn.ctaona^ 
S^SSs ^d d^cesf this instiJTtional mode is primarily responsWe to. individud student 

"•^Gu^'e^^^1 iSt^'n study halls or l^tures. What make, them different 
is the inpS provided by the instructor. TTie instructor helps the student become aware of 
fZ:^ l«SSLig resource that would be most helpful to him at the t ™e. The instauctor's 
V rSrinS'sessions is not that of a tutor, where he instrucU i"^*"**"^^.'^*^**.;"^^^ 
course content. Bather, the student engages in his own instruction which c*" ^jolve 
reeling, viewing filmstrips, or possibly working with a smdl group ^^^^ °" 
ITexLise If space is available in the simulator lab, or on the iwige student, mv 
. p«t^c'^in activHies. In addition, if two instructors '-^^^^^^JJ^^^ 

Sr« session, students with performance-related problems might be taken on-sb^et for 

additional behind-the-wheel practice. u , j ^^L^ *I^ 

IdeaUy the physical location for guided leammg riiould be designed to 
accommo(iU individualized instruction (e.g.. study c«Toujel. ^^^^^fj^^)^ 
Wifficient number of tape players, filmstrip projectors, headphones). I'V^^e pilot t«^ 
. facilities «id audio-vi^ial equipment for individualixed T^^J^ 
instructional materials, to support this mode. Gu^f ed^learnrtig took pj^ m ^ 
room and existing materials that met the specifications were ntHiied. Howeyet. there is 
rtiU a need for instructional materials to b6 developed to support guided IcMiung. 
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Guided tetming presumes that the teacher can foUow the exact ptogreM of each 
ftudent, to ensure that each student in the Safe Performance Curriculum meets all of the 
course objectives. In response to this need, progress charts were devised to keep a record 
ot student performance.' There is a progress chart for both on-«t»et andrtnr lewon*.. 
(Figure 4 iUustrates portions of both sides of the Range Progress Chart.) The two charts 
aze similarly designed, differing only in the lut of tasks for each lesson. , . 

Each student is also required to keep his own progress chart. The purpose of the , 
itwient progress chart is to ericoufage the student to participate mote actively inlus ow»i 
learning process by thinking about his own needs, and to give* a vifual, record of 
accompBshm'ents, with the hope that success will encourage further achievement 

• 

RANGE . ^— 



Range (or off-street) instruction in the Safe Performance Curriculum ptovidea initial 
development of vehicle operating skUls. Any off-street area of sufficient ^ 
for this instructional mode, provided traffic conditions can be; itwctured. This 
instructional mode has two majorjaenefits not offered by on-stieet instruction: . ' 

(1) Economy . One or two instructors can supervise eight off-street vehicjea, 
allowing a lower teacher /student ratio than the ' one-to-one relati^^qship 
needed for on-street instruction. 

(2) Control of traffic patterns . Instructors can control the roadway configura- 
tions* and traffic pattfems during range instruction Jo a fir greater exigent * 
.than they can during on -street instruction. . ^ x»: * « i_ ' 

The specific skills toward which range instruction is directed include the foUowing: 

• Basic vehicle control . Initial development of skills and lateral and longi-, 
tudinal control of the vehicle can i>e provided without complicated roadway 
configurations or the interference of traffic. * 

• Normal Driving . Initial skill, in interacting ,vrith various roadway configura- , 
tions or traffic conditions can be provided under, conditions of gradually 
increasing complexity. , - 

• Emergency Skills . A variety of emei^ency conditions can be simulated (e.g., 
^ blocked lane), iUowing safe development q( emei^ency 8)dlls. 

^ Since the focus of range instruction is on student-vehkle interactioh, a muumum of 
time is devoted to limple communication of information, a function most cOft^sffectively 
handled through independent study material or classroom instruction. . .. 

Parking loU at or near the pilot test schocil were used at range areas m the 
cuiTiwdum implementation. Most had inadequacies (e.g., size was eith?r too large ot too 
small; wrface was degraded)f^As indicated, in Chapter 4, the lark of adequate range 
facilities was noted as a contributtng factor in range accidcntc. 

* 

ON-STREET 

On-street instruction permits development, evaluation, and diagnosis of allthe skOli 
' required in actual driving. Only during "on-street instruction is the fuU range of drifring 
tasks encountered, although sopie, tasks,, because they occur so infrequently, are not 

»Sw Unit I of U,er GuldeUnc» flO) for a dftailod fxpl.nation of guid«l •""'J"* «»• °' 
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SAMPLE RANGE PROGRESS CHART 
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handled on itreet. Those ttytt are sufficiently critical to warrant, concern (e.g., 
«»ergenci«t) imiit i)e «niul^^ as a range or drivings 

simulator. * 

In the* Safe Performance Curriculum* on^treet instruction focuses almost entirely on 
the more complex skills rec^ired in coping with normal roadway and traffic conditions. 
(Adverse weather conditions are d^t with whenever they arise during the on-strjeet 
sessions.^ Relatively less attention ispven to instruction and evaluation concerned with 
basic vehicte controU since these skills are more cost-effectively dealt with, through 
off*street inatructic*i. As indicated earlier* simple communication of information, except 
for the provision Oi eedba^k on student performance* is confined to'^dassroom and 
independent study preparation. 



APULTSUPERVISION 



A driver education course that seeks to develop high levels of skill must first assure 
the attainment of fundamental* lower-level skills. Instruction in complex perceptual skills 
and evasive maneuvers will not be effective unless students have first mastered basic 
control skills and developed the ability to apply these skills to normal driving* 
Attempting^ to attain a mastery of fundamental skills pure|y'ti|rot^(^ formal secondary 
school instruction does not seem cost-effective if* indeed, it is even ^jigtiitibl^ 

One alternative route to mastery of low-level skills is throt^h out*of-school practice 
under the supervision of a responsible klult, for example, parent* The role of the adult is 
confined to supervision (rather than instruction) and includes selecting the driving 
. environments that will provide the necessary practice** (b) being responsible for the safety 
pf tlje vehicle* and (o reporting on general ) progress as well * as specific strengths and 
weaknesses of the student. Efforts in this regard are guided by written or printed 
materials furnished by the instructor. 

It may be anticipat<?d that students will receive supervised practice under the 
guklance of parents or friends* whHher or not such practice is fostered by the instructor* 
By providing the guidance materials, the instructor may ensure that adult efforts support,' 
" rather than detract*from* formal school instruction* 



CURRICULUM ORGANIZATION 

The Safe Performance Curriculum is divided into eight instructional units* each 
representing a s<>t of objectives^ that are relatively homogeneous with respect to their 
underlying instructional requirements. Each unit* with the ext^eption of Units 1 and 6* is 
then divided into modules of a scope and size appropriate to anMndividual instructional 
experience* A brief description of the instructional objectives for each unit follows:^ 

Unit 1* Introduction : To acquaint- the student with the goals* content* 
methods* and requirements' of tip? Safe Performance Curriculum* ^ 

Unit 2* Basic Control Tasks : To enable the student to control the 
longitudinal and lateral motion of the car and to execute simple 
maneuvers* 

^ A« noted in the Introdurtion, the in*truct tonal objeetivef were derived from the Driver Education 
Taik Anahiii. Volume I Taih lU'^capUom (6), whtr*h *ierved a* the htm Un the development of thi* 
curritulum. ^ 

^A detailed explanation of each lesion in tht* Safe Performance Curriculum uppetra in the U$cr 
GuidHmH. final report (10)* 
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Unit 3, Normal Driving : To enable the student to apply the 

^—pro<»durwi required for tafe drivingnxnderiionttal highw^ - ^ 

conditi^t. 

Unit 4» Environmental Factors : To enable the student to apply safe 
. driving procedures under degraded environmental conditions. 

Unit 5, Complex Perceptual Skills : To enable ihe student to deal 
effectively with iituations involving complex stimulus patterns. , 
Unit 6> Driver * Influences: To enable the student to control, 
lecog^iize, and compensate for the effectl of factors that degrade his 
' ability to operate an automobile. \ 
Unit 7, Emergency Skills : To. enable the student to select and carry 
out teiponses required to handle sudden emergencies. 

Unit Nonoperational - Taska : - To_ enable__studenli_ Jta pwp^ 

themselves and their vehicles for responsible operation within the 
highway transportation system^ 
UniU 1, 2, and 3 constitute what might be called ''basic*' driver education. Units 4, 
6, and 7 constitute what mighty be called ^'advanced** instruction* Units 6 and 8 deal with 
the **nondriving'* aspects of vehicle operation. 

An outiine of the module breakdovm within each unit is shown in Figure 6. Note 
that Units 1 and 6 are ndt broken down into modules, since the instructional objectives 
for thoee units were such that content could be presented within a single module. Table 1 
shows, by curriculum imit, how much time is devoted to each instructional mode in both 
the Safe Performance Curriculum and the.Pre-Driver Licensing course. 

PRE DRIVER LICENSING COU^E: CONTENT SUMMARY . 



As mentioned in the Introduction, students in a Pire-Driver Licensing (PDL) course " 
served as a comparison group in the pilot test. The PDL course consists of the minimum 
essentials required for the granting of a motor vehicle operator's license. An overview of 
the course is presented here. 

Instructor Gukiance Packages for the Pre-Driver Licensing (PDL) course accompany 
the t/aer Guidelines (10). These packages^ provide detailed instructions for the conduct of 
each lesson in the PDL course. In general, within the purpose of preparation for a license, 
the PDL course employs the same methods and mf^terials^*^ that support the Sftfe 
Performance Curriculunu The major diff<firences betweeit tbe two courses are the time 
allocated for instruction and the amount^of safety content covered. 

In Unit 1/ classroom instruction in both courses centers on orientation to the 
course. In Unit 2, the first range lesson, '^Introduction— Basic Control,'* is the same for 
both courses. In the second range lesson, PDL students receive instruction in turns and 
two-way traffic; SPC students in turns, serpentine, and lane changes. The third range 
lesson for the PDL course covers backing and parallel parking; in the SPC, following, lane 
positioning, an4 gap discrimination. (SPC students do not receive instruction in backing 
and parallel parking until the sixth range lesson.) A range test, in basic control tasks is 
administered to students in both courses in the fourth range session. 

^8#t t/itr Cttkff/ffUf* finul report (U2), - ' ^ 

^FDL ttudtnu rwivs two of the twenty-one Leiuri?ln| Activitie* Pscksf" (LAPt) which iwpport 
the Ssfe Ptrfarm*n<?e Curriculum. These tre LAPt 24 tnd ?.2. Also, PDL ttudenti rweivt imtmcilon In 
only three uniU as compared to eight for Safe Performance Curriculum itudenU, 
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Unit 1 



SAFE PERFORMANCE CURRICULUM OUTLINE 

Introduction 
ln-Proc«tsin9 



Unit 4 Environmental Factors 



UHit2 



1 



Ovtrvltw of Conttnt and Schtdult 
Introduction to M«tfri«ls 
^^^^^witrtt Rtsponsibilitlts * 

Amftmtnt of Studtnt CapabilitiH 

Basic Control Tasks 

^ Control of tK« Car 

Preopcrativt Procedures 

» Longitudinal Control 

Lattrit Control ^ 

2*2 Simpta Mantuvtr^ 

Backing 

Turnabouts ; 
Parkingt i 

Unit '3 * Normal Driving 

3*1 Oftmrvinn 
Scanning 

Situational Observations 

3-2 Cominunjcattng 
« Changas in Direction 

Changas Jn Speed 

Presance 

3*3 Adjiistlnf Speed 

Adjusting to Traffic Flow 

Adjusting to Roadway 

Adjusting to Conditions 

3-4 Positioning . 
Space Cushion 

Compromise and Separating Risks 
Right ofWiy Courtesy 



*Hvphentttd ftumtoeri rtprewnt 
fTi0(du<H Within the unit. 



D 



4-1 Ltmited Traction 

Responding to Limited Traction 
Conditions 

4>r Limited Visibility 

Irnproving Visibility 

Compensating for Limited 
Visibility 

4 3 Night Driving 

Improving Ability to See. During 
Darkness 

Compensating for Inability to 
See 

' Headlight Failure 

4*4 Car/Driver Stressors 

Car Stressors 
Driver Stressors 

Uhit 5 Complex Perceptual Skills 

5*1 Distance/Time t>eroeption 

Following/Overtaking 

Gap While Stationary 
Gap While Moving 
Passing Distance 
Stopping 6istance 

♦ 

5-2 Hazard Perception 
^ Evaluating Criticality 

Responding to Hazards 

Unit 6 Driver Influences 
Physical Condition 
Emotional Condition 
Alcohol and Drugs 

. Unit 7 Emergency Skills 

7*1 Evasive M#neMvars 
Selecting Maneuvers 

Controlling the Car 

7 2 Skid Control 
7*3 Car Emergencfas 

Unit 8 Nonoperatidnal Tasks 

81 Breakdowns and Accklents 

8 2 Maintenance and Servicing 
8*3 Trip Planning 

8*4 System Improvement 



Figure 5 
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Tabit 1 



Time Spent in Instructional Modtt. by Curriculutn l>nits 



* 

Curriculiim Unit 


Inftructionat Moda' 


Clafsroom 


Simutator 


Rangi 


On-Strttt 


S«ft Ptrformtnct Curriculum (SPC)^ 










1 Introduction v 


3 






•* 






* 


4C 




3* Normal Drivinf 


O 




4 


2 


4. Environmentd Factors 




* r 
1 


\ 




6. Compltx P^rctp. Skills 


7 


1 


1 


3 


6. Driver tnflutncts 


4 








7. Emtr^r^cy Skills 




1 




1 * 


8> Nonoperation«l Tasks 


^ 5 








total ^ > ^ 


31 ' 


6 


14 


7 


Prt Dfivf r Liceming Course (PDL)* 










1 Introckiction ♦ 


1 . 








2. B«$ic Control Tasks 


t 








3. Normal Drtving j 


6 






2 


Total 


8 


2 


4 


2 



•Numbtri iKow 56^imita ptf «hH. 

h*h«.SPC >tud»nt alto iptnd* 18-20 p«riod» m Gufdad Uarning M|iiort« and ontpartod 
oivsirttt tot **optn practict 
^incjudts r^nga ta«t. 

^Ra<pr9ttnn final on^trttt ptrtormwKa tttt, , 
•PDt ftudants •!•<) tak« tKt firtii on-stiattptrfontMMKa tan. 



In Unit 3 claaaroom aeiiionf , initruction in the PDL course centew on information 
provided in the lUte dirver'a manuil te^g., rules of the road). The primary objedtive here 
if to prepwe PDL atudents for the driver licenae test. In the SPC, the primary concern is 
to enable atudenljii to be **fafe'* driven. AHhou^ content related to obtaihing a license it 
alto presented inHhe SPC, the emphasis here is on the safe driving procedures required 
ft)r responding to aSrkle range of highway and traffic-related tasks (e^J., negotiating 
intersections* pspsing, merging, etc.). 

The two on-street sessions in Unit 3 are the same for both courses, as are the two 
simulator sessions in Umt 2. The Knowledge Pre/Post-Ttsts, On^Road Performance Test, 
snd UnH Knowledge Tests for LAPs2-l and 2-2 are administered to students in both 
courses. In the pilot implemenUtion, PDL students also receive the Attitude Measure and 
Percept Skills Test, althoui^h they have not received instruction in these areas. Test 
results were used primarily fcwr comparison purposes with students in the SPC. (Tests are 
discussed in more detail in Chapter 4.) ^ 



. Chapttr 3 
DESIGN AND DESCRIPTION OF PILOT TEST 

The rooit important purposes ."of the pUot test were to ^ettrmihe (a) whether 
students receiving Instructlbn under the Safe Perfomumce Curriculum (SPC) were sue* 
ctssful in attaining the objectives from which that--curriculum was derived aif3 
(b) whether attainment of the instn^ctional objectives leads to safe driving (i«e., accident 
rtsduction)* A third purpose was to determine whether students assigned to th^e Safe 
Performance Corricidum were more successful in attaining the knowledge and per- 
formance objectives than students assi^pied to the Pre-Driver Licensing (PDL) course. 



PILOT TEST DESIGN - i 

The specific experimental hypothesis to be tested was as foHows: 

There* will be significant increases in driving knowledge, skill, safer 
attitudes and habits as a result of attending the SPC or PDL, and the 
\ changes will be greater for the SPC than for the PDL* 

jThe basic research design of the pilot test was to assign qualified driver education 
.applcants to one of twoTtreatment groups (SPC and PDL) and a control group. The SPC 
andAjPDL groups were then administered th^ driver education programs . described in 
Chaprtto<2 * and tested by intermediate criterion mewtires* The intermediate criteria 
xapresen^Hneajiures of those characteristics that were i^tified ^rou^ the Task Anal* 
ysis (S) as b^ig prerequisites to safe driving performance/but the performances that ulti- 
mately serve wTmeasures of attainment of coun^e^ ^hiArtives are real-world driving 
performances (i*e., accidents and Molations)^ not tesi^ measures. However, as an initial 
evahiation approach, the administration of intermediate^ criteria is important from the 
perspective of indicating whether there is any potential for improving real^world per* 
fojrmances. If, for example, no improvement in knowledge acquisition Of skiU attainment 
was detected, as evidenced by test scores, Uien the potential for impkpvem^t in the 
real-world situatiqn would be expected to be low* The intermediate criteria (if valid 
.predictors of real^world performance) provide a basis for determining whether students 
hav« 'attained those knowledges and skills klentified through the Task Analysis (£) as 
being highly critical to safe driving. In addition, the intermediate criterion measures ^low 
the components of the program that may require modification to be scientific 
cally identified. ^ 

Although, initially planned, the present study does not evaluate the effects of the 
experimental instruction on subsequent accidents or viola^ons nor ^relate real-world 
driving behavior to the instructional system. The sample* size in the pilot implementation, 
as will be explained in ^*Pilot Test Description'* later in this chapter, was too small to 
allow for such evaluation. 

The primaj^ criteria for a definitive evaluation appear to b^; 

(1) Administration of the program in a state(s) where adequate control can be 
exercised over the training and the content of the SPC program as well as 
the comparison program, wheth^ it is a control group or another com- 
parison program, such as the PDL. 
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(2) Tightly controlled monitoring requirements to obtain the nacemry 

^ foUow-up infojnm^ 

identification of stitdents obtaining Ucentei* 

(3) Ad^iuate' sample sizes, so trhat practical program differences can be 
detected with a ^igh degree of confidence, and an adequate foUow-up 
period' can be attained to approach I stable and reliable measure of 
driviixg performance* 

♦ 

INTERMEDIATE CRITERION MEASURES 

t 

The most immediate feedback on course effectiveness is obtained throui^ the use of 
intermediate criterion m^ures* The relati^ effectiveness of the Safe Performance 
Curtictilum and the Pre-Driver Licensing course was measured by comparing the test 
results* The comparisons provided input oh the relative effectiveneis of each form 
of instruction* * 

The intermediate criterion measures were administered to students in both the Safe 
Performance Curriculum a^d the Pre-Driver Ubeiising course, with the exception jot the 
Evasive Range Test and Knowledge Tests for Units 3, 4,^6, 7 and 8. These were 
administered only to students in the Safe Pe^rmance Curriculum. In the pilot test, the 
intermediate measures included the following:;; 

1. Drivin^x^nowledge Pre/P0st-1^a(rti$ -^ 504tem test covering all units 
\ of instruction* . ' 

2. Unit- Knowledge Tests -tests designed to assess the student's mastery of 
/ I > informatidnal content in the Learning Activities Packages (LAPs)« 

3* Basic Skills Range Tes t-a performance test- of the student's ability to 
control the longitudinal and lateral motion of the car and to execute 
simple maneuvers. 

4* Perceptual Skills Test -a test in which the student responds to movthg 
. situation (16mm film) requiring distance-time judgments and- the klentifi- 
cation of hazards. 

6. Evasive Range Test- a? performance ^t of the student's ability to perform 
extreme steering and braking procedures required in carrying out evasive 
^ > maneuvers in i^ponse to simulated emergency situations. 

6. On^Rosd Performance Test -^ .performance measure calling for observation 
wd tecording of student responses to a variety of commonly encountered 
' highway and traffic situations. 
. 7* Attitude Measure- a pteudo-ftictual **kn6wledge'' t^t, designed to reveal 
Mi^fi concerning issues of importance to driving safety* 
In Chapter 4,; each of these measures is discussed in detail 



PILOT TEST SAMPU 

As mentioned earlier, the pilot test wait, conducted in the Kansas City, Missouri 
School System* A minimum of three schools was needed to meet sample sire 
requirements for measiuring content acquisition. While more than three schools were 

* ^Approxitnais Mmplet requtml to dtt$^ st 1#i«t a 10% diffmnct in secldent rttt (with a 
gm-ymx loHowup) srt cttimsted to rtns« from 1.500 to 2.000 ittbj«ct« ptr txpsHmtntal gnmp^Mors 
prteiit stthnaisi would b« bM«d on decisioni in rsfard to prog^m «rfect4 thit esn b« epit-sffscUvvly 
obtsiit«d, Miocistad confidence teveU, accident rate for the ttudy population, and ihs Itnfth of the 
foHowHip period (related to accident rate). ' 



avidlable, econortly of resourceft-insttuctors, simulatots* facUitiei, etc.--dictatcd that no 

moif ttutn three schooU be u sed! However^ students from other schools attended the 

initructional sites on an afterHK:hooi basis* 

For the Spring 1974 term, the sites were East, Sou^east and Northeast Hi^ 

Scfeools. The racial distribution of these schools is is follows: East High School is 77% , 

white, ftrom low- to high-income; Southeast High ^phool is 98% black, low- to middle- 

income; and Northeast High School* is 97% white, from middle- to upper-income. In the 

Summer and Fall pilot programs. East, Lincoln, and Southwest High Schools served as 

pilot t««t ritesr Lincoln was primarily black, low- to middle-income and Southwest was 

primarily a white, middle- to hig>^rincome school. 

* * 

Eliftibility Rtquir«mmts 

The characteristics of the student sample may be defined by the following eligibility 
requirements: 

Age . In Missouri, 15 years is the minimum age «t whidh a resident may op^te 
t 'motor vehicle under the supervision of a certified instructor. A minimum age of 16 had 
been considered for the research program in order to assure that all students could 
receive piurent-supervised instruction. However, a survey showed that too few 16-yeir olds* 
would be interested, or eligible on oth^r grounds, to fulfill minimum 
sample requirements. 

Previous Driving Experience . The sample was confined to students who did not 
and never had possessed a driver*s license. This requirement was intended to minimize the 
number of students with previous driving experience, for whom the instructional program 
would actually be a "driver improvement** program* Students were asked to note Whether 
they had a driver*s license upon enU?ring the program* Those who had a driver*s license 
were eliminated from the sample. 

. Driving Intention . Cover letters to applicants asked them to apply for the 
course only it they intended to obts^ifTiTdriver^s license following completion of the j 
course. While this request would not have guaranteed that all students would drive-tto 
such guarantee is possibleHt might have helped eliminate some who did not intend 
to drive. 

Solicttition of Studsnts ^ 

Invitations for participation in the instructional program and application forms were 
distributed to all eligible students in the pilot test schools. The following items were 
included in the course information provided to motivate students to apply: 

(1) A description of the benefits which include, in addition to the instruction 
itself, the lack of an mtrance fee, reduction in insurance premiums, 
preparation for licensing and credit for the course with a passing grade* (It 
was hoped that the ^'list^^rmat for benefits would stop short 6t a **sales 

* pitch** in order to avoid generating resentment on the pturt of parents of 
students who were not ultimately selected for a treatment group, that is, 
students who were assigned to the *'no formal instruction** group.) 

(2) A brief description af the program ar)6 the administrative staff. 

(3) An explanation of the mndonjjw4^aion process, emphasizing its essential 
fairness to students. 

This information and application forms were distributed to students by pit)gram 
staff members, an approach that was advantageous in that students were able to ask 
questions about the course and obtain immediatie answers. Arrangements were nlade to 
haVe^tbr^-'ow^^^lo^^ ^^^^ participating schools collect the application forms, or 

to have stoudents return the forms to a special location at each school. 
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A deadline for applipation was^set and adhered to in oider to avoid a situation 
^rihereby a student who applied aftof the deadline might have been iselected while another 
. in the same school who applied before the deadline mif^t have been denied enrollment 
due to the random selection process. 

In those instances where the sample fell short at the time ot the deadline, applica- 
tions were solicited from other schools* (In this program, students from other schools 
have been trained in an after-school session at one of the ^i}ot test schools. Althou^ this 
is an option for increasing the sample size, experience in the pilot test indicated that this 
approach should not be used because of extensive attendance problems.) 

(Vom the applicant sample, individuals not meeting eligibility requirements were 
eliminated. Students selected to participate in the pilot test were then random^Ttttvided 
into three groups and subsequently classified into subgroups on the basis of sex and 
scholastic achievement. Table 2 shows sample sizes for only the two treatment groups, 
since data w&re not obtained for the "no formal instruction" or control group. 

^ ^ T<ib(e 2 

Composition of Groups, by 
- Achievement Level* and Sex 





SPG Group 


^PDL Group ' 


Sex 


Upper 


Lower 


Upper 


Lower 


Mate 


49 ' 


26 


59"^ 


39 



Female 96 ^80 105 4> 

Total 2&1 ^ 250 

^"Upper" indicates studerits rerrking in the upper helf of their ^ 
classes schoiasttcatty; "lower'' indicates ranking in the lowar half of' 
the class. 



The random 'assignment of individual students to treatment groups represents an 
unbiased research design in that it eliminates differences^ between schools oi; between 
classes within a school (the random assignment is made within each school). It also allows 
the individual student to become the unit of an analysis. 

In order for the differences between experimental and control jproupt to be 
attributed to ihe effe<;ts of the curricula, the groups should be equivalent ^ttvrespect to 
all characteristics except thek instruction. The only way to assure this efuivafence is to 
select all students from a single population and assign them at random to gtoupt . 

Agreement for controlled assignment of students «to curriculum and contrbl groups 
was obtained from the participating ^hool district. The plan was tiiien discussed with 
officials in each of the participating sctiooIs, and agreement was reached to make records 
available for selection of students and to permit random assignment to groups: / 

In Chapter 5, "Results of Intermediate Oiterion Measures/' the reader will note 
varying sample^ sizes across the various analyses. For the most part, the sample variation 
was due to the increasing number of dropouts experienced throughout the semester* In 
an attempt to obtain complete data, time was provided for students who had missed 
scheduled tests to make them up. All data received from students were first manually 
checked for completeness and were then submitted for data processing. Edits were made 
to determine valid coding and range of responses* 
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PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED DURING PILOT TESTING' 

The problems encountered in conducting the pilot test and in reaching the objectives 
of the program are discussed below. The, purpose of this discussion is to provide future 
administraton and researchers with a iynopsis of practical problems expenenced m 
implementing the cui^culum, in the hope that problems can be anticipated and averted. » 
Although some of the problems experienced may be specific to this project, it is felt that 
the iwues raised are general enough to be applicable to future efforts. 

Sacuring Adequate Sample Size 

As explained earlier, the pilot test was administered over three semesters-Summer 
and Fall, 19l3, and Spring, 1074. A major problem throughout all three implementations 
was that of securing an adequate sample size. It was originally intended that a sample of 
3,150 students (or 1,050 per jroup-SPC, PDL, and Control) would be assigned to the 
pilot test. This breakout is shown below. 

Test Session 



SPC 


PDL 


Control 


150 


150 


150 


300 


300 


300 


300 


GOO 




300 


300 




1,050 


1,050 


.1,050 



RIC 



Summer, 1973 
Fall J 973 
Spring, 1974 
Summer, 1974* 

/T 

During March, 1973, letters announcing the driver education program and inviting 
participation were issued directly to students and "mailed tp parents. As of the end of 
that month, approximately 700 repUes for Summer and Fall participation had been 
received. This" was a little mo/e than half of the 1,350 needed for the Summer and Fall 
programs The following steps were undertaken to secure more volunteers: (a) The Kansas 
City School System agreed to provide course credit; (b) the minimum age for partici- 
pation was lowered to 15; (c) a more attractive announcement of the program was mailed 
to parents; and (d) summer enroUment was extended to students from outside of the^ 
district served by the three selected pilot test sites. , „o j i^k ot^t 

By June 4, 1973, the first day of the Summer program, 142 SPC and 175 PDL 
students were enrolled in the program. By July 31, the last day of the Summer progr«n, 
76 SPC and 75 PDL students remained. Primary cj^uses for the high drop-out rate (53% 
for SPC and 43% for PDL) appeared to be Summer jobs, and vacations and difficulty in 
obtaining transportatipn to training centers. It is also possible^ that some of the students 
originally assigned never attended because of confusion as to their status iri the program 
(see "Random Assignment" in this chapter). ^ . . o 

• In an attempt to make up for the smaU number of students tramed in the Summer 
program, and to compensate for scheduUng problems and attrition in the FaU, approxi- 
* mately 1,350 students were soUcited for Fall in the hope that a sample size of 350 in 

^ Detailed requirtmcnU for on-fite project staffrng arc provided in Appendix K. Briefly, there were 
two team* of four im#u<;to«j (one lerved at Team Leader) at each tite. For the Spring aemeater, both 
tiama taught one hour in the morning at Northeast HigK School, then Team A taught, four hour* at East 
High School anc#Team B Uught four hours at Southeast High Sch\)oL A project director and curriculum 
administrator served in managerial capacities* 

^Irtie Summer, 1974 pilot test'was not conducted, due to failures in obtainmg, adequate sample 
sizes in th* previous three semesters. 
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mch group could l>e attained. However, even with the over^licitation, only 251 SPC aitf 
239 PDL itudenti enroUed for the Fall program. The attrition rate for the Fall pflot tert 
WIS «ib«tantially low» than that in the Sun^fi^er-approximately 20% in both groups. 

Over^licitation was again used for^the Spring, 1974 semester, but only 254 SPC 
and 267 PDL were enrolled. Attrition rate* for SPC was 16%; for PDL, 18%. 

Another sample proWem is encountered in the number of students who actually / 
obtain driver's licenses. (For attainment of long-raijge, follow-up data, this information is / 
€mcial-ihat is, foilow-up data cannot be secured on those students in the sample who do 
not receive* licenses.) In a survey conducted in January, 1974, of 173 students from the 
Summer pilot program, Jonly A^ (or 25%) had received their licenses. The breakout is as 
foUows:' 16 of the « SPC students (26%); 17 of the 52 PDL students X 33%); and 11 of 
the 59 Control group students (19%) had received licenses. 

Assignment of Students to T«rt Groups 

Inadequate administrative control over the assignment process caused a non-random 
assignment of students to the three ^ups in the Summer program. Hiis resulted in some 
Control grotip students being notified by letter that they were assigned to a treatment 
group, and vice-versa. Since master lists of student a?signments were available, some of ^ 
these problenfs were handled simply by teUing the Control student he could not take the 
course,^ or by trying to locate the students who should have been in a treatment group. 
The first approach was not always successful, and some Control students remained in a ^ 
treatment group. The second approach had some failures, too, since many of the students 
assigned to a treatment group had found Summer jobs- or had made other plans when 
they received the Control group letter. 

Because of the scheduling problems associated with the random assignment diffi- 
culties ^iri the Summer pUot test, the first day of the Fall and Spring schedules was. set 
aside solely for the purpose of scheduling students. This '*extra" day is needed, even if 
*there are no problems in assignment. 

In the' Fall semester, similar problems occurred in the assignment as had occurred in 
the Summer. Computeri^fied readouts (assignment had been manual in the Summer) • 
indicated that some students were • assigned to two groups (e.g., both treatment ^d 
Control), or students who had received treatment in the Summer were assigned to the 
Fall program. The problems experienced in the Fall can only be attributed to a failure in 
project management since the responsibility for this task did not change from the 
Summer semester. ; ^ . , 

. * For the Spring semester, the randpm assignment process was handled directly by the 
Principal Investigator for the project, and there appeared to be no problems. 

Also, 'in the Spring semester, the random assignment was made in time to meet 
deadlines imposed by the schools, and students were schejiuled as a part W the com- 
puterised and normal 'scheduling process in each schooh Scheduling -of students in the 
Summer and FaU semesters had' been done manually by the school counselors, and 
because -th^ had not received assignments in time, the process was rushed. 

NMd fgr Planning y ' 

In a project of this nature, delays in such activities as revision of materials, printing 
of instructional and testing materials, and obtaining equipment should be anticipated, 
and, in some cases, expected. Delays can be extremely critical wheA materials m\ist be 
developed on a time schedule involving weeks or, even days. The need ^or planning 
' becomes paramount when a definite '^schedule such as administering a curriculum to 
students, must be met. 
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In th* firet impteihenUtion of ttie pflot test (Summer 1973), instructors did not 
haw adequate time to ceview the curriculum materials prior to training. Althou^ the 
mi^rity of the curriculum development work was completed about two months prior to 
the pilot teil, the staf^ responsible for the printing and distribution of the materials to 
the instructors fkiled to do so. When training staff members arrived at the pilot site for 
teacher training the week prior to? the Summer pilot test, they found that most of the 
printiiHt had not been done, and that instructors had not received any of tiie materials. 
Approximately two days of instructor training were spent arranging for the printing 'and 
then hand^ollating the materials. Anottier half to three-quarters of a day of teacher 
training wss spent hauiii^ equipment. Since arrangements had not been made to meet the 
• 4eliv^ schedule of the eiquipment manlifacturer, all of the equipment was placed at one 
pilot site, and several weeks pass^ bef oVe the equipinent was finally installed at each of 
the pilot sites* ' ^ 

These types of problems contributed to implementation difficulties experienced in 
the Summer pilot test. Much qf the revision resulting from the Summer experience was 
mainly in the iorea of scheduling and . logistics rather than in specifics to cur- 
riculum content. 

Another major problem in the Summer implementation was ttie teachers' lack of 
familiarity with the program/ Efforts were directed throu^out the Summer fnd in a 
two*wreek training session followuig the Summer program at familiarizmg the instructors 
with the curriculum. During the meetings with "curriculum developers'' on the one hand, 
and ^^instructors" on the other, there seemed to be some divisive issues. One of the issues 
surfaced during training sessions when instructors were asked to demonstrate how to 
•*teach" certain of the lessons in the course. Training consultants then provided guklance 
to the instructors on methods and techniques to use in the sessions. After some 
experience with this approach, the instructors unanimously requested that the practice 
teadiing sessions be discontinued in favor of a plan to discuA each lesaon, page by page. 
Since written guklance to instructors for each teaching session was highly detailed, and 
because they had taught the curriculum throu^out the Summer, it was* felt tiiere were 
other underlying factors accounting for their request. The insUuctors eximMed a concern 
that they had been toW to "follow the curriculum exactly, rince this was a research 
project." They had been toW not to deviate firom the curriculum and guklance mtaterials 
in any way. Thus, they felt it necessary to "go oyer it page bjr page to make sure we 
imderstand it precisely.'* The point was made by research staff that instructors were not 
expected to blindly f oDow the curriculum; nor were they to change it m^y because 
they did not like a certain part of it. Training consultants to the project noted, even in 
the Spring, 1974 semester, that some of the instructors still hsd misconceptions about 
the defitt to whteh they could deviate 'from the guidance materials* That is, they were 
reluctant to hang their own intuitwe capabflity to the clasmom. A comWnation of 
factors may have contributed to this problem. Consultants attributed a lack of prior 
teaching ^ cxperi^ce on the pturt of the instructors as one factor. (Other proUems 
associate with instructor inexperience are dealt with in Chapter 6,) Another factor may 
have been 'a failure to clearly convey Ihe underlying objecthres of the research progrun 
to instructors. 

By the Fall, 1973 semester, scheduling and logistics problems were under control 
sufficiently to permit an adequate evaluation of the curriculum materials, partkulariy in 
regard to feasibUity (i.e., lesson length, sequence, etc.). 

In addition to the problems in assigning students to the three groups (discussed 
eariier), there appeased to be problems in making effective use of instructor time. The 
teaching load itself appeared to be excesnve because of ttie number of student contact 
hours (all instructors taught at more than one site eafch day). In addition, project 
requiicemenU for data collection and nonteaching tasks (e.g., driving buses, gassing cars. 
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setting up range equipment^ storing cars) were taking up an enprmous aijiiount of 
i|»tructor time^ To alleviate this problem, twb instructor aides were recruited, andtlasses 
with small numbers of students were combined. ' ^ 

. • A simulatqr. fire, caused 6y a malfunction in the heating system^ was still another 
problem experienced in the Fall semester, which caused a numbejr of ihconvfeniences. 
Filnis burned in the fire had to be replaced, and arrangements had to be raade to bus 
students to another site for simulator lab s^ons. And finally, a heavy (now storm jn thiP. 
Kansas City area at the end of*the Fall semester resulted in the dosing of schoolsr. to the 
project, this meant that many students did not receive the final On-Road Performance 

•Test or Evasive Range lesson instruction. * ^ . . v ^ \ ^ 

It was not until the Spring, 1974 semester that the instructional materials and^ 
training level of instructors ^ were felt • to be adequate tor a fair evaluation of the / 
curriculurti. The major problem expefienced in the Spring semester was a six-w<eek teache/ 
strike in the Kansas City School System. However, most of the time lo|t was made^u^) w 

c:e^tending the Spring semester into July. ' ^ • - 

In retrospect, satisfactory implementation might have occurred sooner if a smaller 
number of students had been trained duinng the Summer program; The complicatipns of 
scheduling would have been reduced, and more effort could have been directed toward 
instructor training fUfid revision of materials. ; * ^ * 

* ♦ * 

Vahida Accidant Ratp ^ 

An unusually high rate of accidents— 10 in alh-tsccurred in the Summer semester^ Of^ 
the 10, there were seven range accidents, five involving PDL students and twq involving 
SPC students. There ware three gn-street accidents, two inyolving PDL students and onq 
involving an SPC student. ^ 

In «>me cases, the inadequacy of^range facilities (see Chapter 1) was noted ai a 
contributing factor in some of the range accidents. The facility at one -pilot test s^ in^ 
the, Summer was extremely large, and cottamxmication devices were not adequate to cover 
the entire a(ea. In addition, the surface was degraded-Hhat is, lines painted on the 
pavement were difficult to see* Sgme of the other range facilities vised throughout the^, 
project were too small. . 

Training consultants ^attributed the accidents to a number* of cpntributing factors: 
(a) inadequate instructor experience in conducting range lessons; (b)the pace of 
instruction, which mAy have exceeded the leamirtg pac^6 ^or many students; and most 
importantly, (c) lack of individualized instruction. (r , * 

^ In 'the Fall semester, there were six range accidents\\fqur of which in\^3lved PDL 
students; in the Spring semester, two range accidents (one ^PC and one PDL) and one 
on-street accident involving aii SPC student. Three range aiW|five on*street accidents 
occurred during the project when instructors were driving project vehicles. Th^ total 
estimatied cost of repairs for all damaged vehicles was $5,500.00. 

Management and Administration 

The project had' an extensive personnel turn-over at both the adininistrative and 
operational levels, which undoubtedly caused a tack of continuity as the project , 
progressed. Problems associated with changes in personnel can be eased by having back-up 
personnel available (especially at the administrative or managerial level) and by requiring 
adequate documentation of project activities on a day-to-day basis. 

The diverse geographical locations of primary decision makers and a lack of daily 
interaction with on-site staff probably also accounted for some of the difficulties 
experienced in management and coordination of project activities. The prime contractor. 
Human Resources Research Organization (HumRRO) is located in Washington, D.C.; the 
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fubcontracior, Central Munoun State Univenity (CMSU) ii'located.in Warrensbuig, Mo.; 
and the pilot test location, Kansai City; HAq., m» approximately 60 minutes froip 
Warrenabuig. On-«ite (Kansas City) personnel occa^onaUy had difficulty in obtaining 
supplies and equipment. Determining whoni to contact when a problem arose ^as 
difficult, since both the subcontractor and prime contractor shared responsibility. 

The distance of the on-site office from the contractor* and subcontractor repre- 
sentatives probably contributed to the .problems. However, most of these difficulties 
could iiave been averted if a clear delineation of responsibilities had been established. 

Some specific areas 6f resjk>nsibility' ori a project like this one are outlined herer 

(1) Data collection and analysis 

(2) Curriculum development and revision 
0 (3) Testirt^t/monitoring' . * . 

(4) Fiscal/pmonnel 

(5) Selection /training of personnel 

(6) Equiptnent/facilities - . * . 

(7) Accounting/Recording re<}uirerpents 

In some areas, responsibility mus^ be shared by the prime contractor and 'subcontractor 
. or by several organizitt^ons or individuals! Most importantly, ^the mechanism for shared 
. * res^nsibility and deciaon-making must be clearly established. 

Daily, on-site m^iiagement of project activities alio proved to be a problem.* It was 
only in the later stipes of t^e I'all, 1973 pilot test that an on-site project director with, a 
research background was employed. In future Efforts, it is recommended that research 
personnel be on-site throughout the duration of the project. This is especially critical at 
the outset of the project to provide uniform procedures for testing, test administration, 
revision, and monitoring jo^data. i 

Comments from irid^ructors indicated that on-site managerial personnel did '^not* 
know what theirjresponi^bilities were," and -that it >^a8 important to have someone who 
was V^otally familiar n^h the curriculum on-site every day to supervise the implex- 
mentation and provide giaidance.** ' ^ ' 

Comments from t^o instructors are presented here: ^ 

*in principfe, the projectV administrative set-up is- great, but in 
reality it dldn*t work. One problem we had was in conflicting 
instructions coming from on-site managerial personnel, and in several 
cases, the - instructions were given to the wrong persons team 
member (instructor) or project aide, rather than the team leader . . . 

*To this day <end of Spring^gmester^ 1974) I'm stil} not sure what 
the job duties of the; currfpulum administrator, team leaders and 
project aides were. Jt's been put in writing, but what was really 
needed was a line of command, which Tm sure wpM set up but a lot 
of times ^as not followed through. AU of the people in this set-up 
need to work together and on-site most of the time. When a problem 
develops, you need an answer then, riot an hour or a day later . . . ^ 

The same t«commendation, made for the project's administrative personnel, can be 
made for managerial personnel on-site: establish a clear delineation of responsibilities. 

Public Rt1atioAs> " 

Appropriate communication procedures must be established for the orderly 
implementation of a project. Ideally, piroject staff, school administrators, and parents 

r » 

\ 

^ Project tUf fing requiremsntt on*siU sre detailed in Appendix K. 
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Aom itttwwrt and Ome informntion on th« pwpoie. objectives, and wquimnents of 

*"!S^ple of what mi^t h«r. bew a F»obtem in the public "IjAiont ax^ in thU 
moiMt wat wmntal mponae to the landoni awifniBent proceia. From the itait, however, 
ri^^aJSn^^T^t. of «me tudenU ...ifned to the "No Formd Initruction" 
group would attempt to work their of &prinf into qne of the cuniculum groupi. When 
ST probWm aroae, H wai 6f fmrt >iy a reminder to p«»nta that the conditions of tiie 
SogSS wl ouOi^wd at the befimung. that ^ rtudent had a f*ir chancte. «>dtii«t ^ 
wouWbe in^iurtable to make wbrtitutioni at thi. time. Some p«ente requeued thrt 
their chikl^faaing to be lel^Aed for one •emeater, be aangned to the next. It was poinUd \ 
STt^ Z^m amn.«n«it. if ext«kied. to 

clawea with student, who were not sotected for ettUer daiM^ and would thus dipnve 
youn«« rtudeht.; jurt 'bccomi«g eUgible. of any chance ^^"^'^"'l: p^n^virr 

^«re were aotoe caeea in whfch parenU of students sitocUl 
Ucei^ni fcoune wanted their children placed in the Safe Performance Cw^'T • ^T" 
p««»t.. conc«n«l that the PDL cour*. (whfch il Sorter «jd contam* '^^^ 
oontwt than the 8PC) wouW not be a. efffcHive as the 8K3. w«e asMred that neither 
hadrrovw to be more effmrtive than tfce other, and th.tt their chiW wouW r^we 
the instruction necesMUy to qu'«iify him for a license. # 
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^ ' * Chapter 4 

• " ♦ 

orSCRIPTION OF INTERMEDIATE CRITERION INSTRUMENTS 

The instrumentf used in this study consisted of ]^ou8* types of intennediate 
criterion tests. As listed in Chapter 3, these tests included: 

• Driving Knowledge Pre/Post-Test 

• Unit.Knowledge Tests ' • 

• Perceptual Skills Test ^ , 

• Basic Skills Rang^ Test 

• Evasive Range Test 

• On-Road Perfdrmance Test 

• Attitude Mealure 

DRIVING KNOWLEDGE PRE/POST TEST 

The SO-item^ pre-test and post-test drivingS^knowledge^was developed ftom the 
moderate- to high-criticality knowledge objectives covering the entire Safe Performance 
Curriculum. Its function is to (a) assess overall student attainment of curriculum 
objectives, which helps to determine the general effectjiveness of the ouriculum* and/; 
(b) identify specific deficiencies in eurriculum require^fnents and courae materials* . 

The pre-test was administered, to both PDL and SPC students during Unit 1 instruc* 
tton» before students had any contact with the actual driving "itontent covered in the 
'course. The post-tej(t . was administered on the last day* of classroom instruction for 
each course. 

In the specific rc]^arch application for which the test was developed, the overall test 
was divided into two subtests, or forms^ in order to reduce the amount of class time 
required for test administration. One of thi» l^rnit (25 items) was randomly assigned to 
each trident for the pre-test/In order to improve test reliability, however, all 50 items 
(both forms) were administered for the post-test* - 

Each of the two forms (A and B) of the Driving* Knowledge Test cohsists of 
25 items. The distribution of items per unit of instruction is as follows: j< 



Oft't Numbtr of Ittitw 

2 " 2- 

3 .7 

4 , 5 

* 6 • 2 ' 

6 2 

8 ^ 3 

• * 

Each curriculum unit it represented in rough proportion to the volume knowledge 

content in th»t*unit. Items that teited the high-to-moderately-high criticality knowledge 
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obj^cttvei of the Safe Performance Curriculum were selected from two basic sounrei: 
(a)th« Driving Knowledge Test of the Driver Education Task Analy$i$: Irutruetiondl 
Objectives (DETAtlO)^ and from the Driver Knowledge test Item Pool,^ developed by 
the Highway Safety Research Institute (HSRI). When distractors (multiple choice items) 
appeared inadequate, they were rewritten. When neither of these sources provided a 
suitable item for testing attainment of a high criticality objective^ a new item 
• was generated* 

The following infonhation is presented in Appendix A for all of the item$ on the 
Pre/Post«Tests: (a) the number of the LAP that contains the informaticti the item is 
intended to measxire; (b) the criticality rating of the related driver task (HC— High 
Criticality, MHC-Moderately High Criticality, MC-^Moderate Criticality, MLC- 
Moderately Low Criticality); and (c) the original source of the item (DfiTA:IO); HSRI; 
or New). \ [ 

On the basis^of data obtained from administration of the Pre/PostxTest during the ^ 
Spring semester, some of the items were revised. The revised test appears in the t/ser 
Guidetinei^ final report, (10). Items considered for revision were the ones that were 
answered incorrectly by more than 50% of the students taking the post-test or that hid 
extremely low iterti total correlations. Items were retained in their original form if 
; ^ re«examination of the instructional materials showed that substantial eipphasis had been 
f givfn to information leading to the correct answer. In soipe cases, instructional materials 
were revised. Post-Test data were also checked for confusing or difficult language* and 
tnialeading distractors. ttems were modified when it was felt that students who had read 
- > the LAP materials would still have had some logical justification for choosing one of the 
*'incorrect** distractors. Response distributions indicated which distractors needed to be 
made **moie attractive" (i.e., the distractor was obviously wrong) or **less attractive*' 
(e.g., students may have chosen the distractor more often than the "right'* answer). On 
^ ^ Form >AB, items 5, 7, 24, 35, and 3% were revised. 

Test administration guidelines and scoring procedures for the Knowledge Test are 
provided in Appendbt A. 

<< 

UNIT KNOWLEDGE TESTS * 

In the first pilot test implementation, SPC students were tested on a module (or 
LAP) basis. (PDL studenU received tests*for only LAPs 24 and 2-2.) SPC students, then, 
recehred 19 tests throughout the course, in addition to the other intermediate criterion 
^ measures. It was decided, therefore, to^reduce the amount of testing by designing ^*unit" 
tests,^ which would measure student attainment of the moderate to high-criticality 
objectives within each unit. The unit tests are administered as post-tests to each unit— 
that is, after the student has received classroom instruction (which includes clarification 
of material presented in the LAPs) for each unit. ^ 

The Unit Knowledge Tests appear in Appendbc B» with a criticality rating and source 
provided for each item. Test administration and scoring procedures also appefur in 
this appendix. 



* Drivtr Education Ts»k Analysis* Volume III: Instructional Objectivss (8), « ^^-^ 

^W,G* B«rfer» et at , A Handbook for Drivtr LicettH Knowledge Tt$tt. Part It: fui Hem Pool 
Hi|hway Safety Reiearch Institute* University of Michigan* October 1971. 

^Students are still tested on a module (or LAP) basis in Unit 2. since the two modules within that 
unit are not dealt with consecutively. That is, students are not tested on the second module in Unit 2 
until later in the course* since the driving tasks cover^cP^in that modules-parking, Upturns* eic'iure 
practiced after the student has had on^street experience. / 
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On th« bf itif of cUkta obtained . from the adminUtration of the Unit Knowledge Teita 
durinf the Spiring term, tome of the items were levited. Four of the item/total correla- 
tioiis iwfe fuffteiently low (r = .20) to warrant revision of the conreipondmg itemi . For 
Mch of the four items, data were avaiUble indicating the dUtribution of choices anjong 
•Mh of the four attemativcs. On the basis of these percenUges, ^distractors that were 
aDMiently too difficult, confusing, or obviojis were identified and rewritten. Revisions 
i^mai to Item 10, LAP 2-1 ; Items 1 and 11. Unit 3; and Item 10, Unit 8. Revujed 
■ Unit Knowled«e Tests appear in. the Appendices to each unit bf Instructor Materials, Uter 
GuUklintt, final report (10). 



IfERCEPTUAL SKILLS TEST 

In the Safe Performance Curriculum, the emphasis in measurement of student 
understanding in the perceptual skills area is^not on "informational" content^ but rather 
on perceptual abilities needed to respond to other road users and to hazards. For this 
iMion, the evaluation measure for this segment of the course is provided through 
"moving," real-world traffic scenes. . x i ^ \ 

The Perceptual SkUU Test film (16mm) portrays 10 situations requiring (a) judgment 
of the diitance/thne needed to safely maneuver the car (e^., in passing, crossing an 
lnteM«:tion) in complex situations, or (b) a response to subtle hazards presented in . 

th# film * »» 

students respond to the situations by checking an answer sheet "safe" or "unsafe" 

(e g to pass), based upon Jtheir perception of the traffic scene portrayed. 

The test (see Appendix C) represents a sampling of the high-criticality objectives 
for liilbS, "Complex Perceptual SkUU." The Perceptual Skills Test is administered Jn the 
last smkm of Unit 5 classroom instruction. 

BASIC SJCILLS RANGE TEST 

The Basic SkUU Range Test (see Appendut D) it administered as a measure of basic 
control ikUl, not because basic control skUl by itself U highly critical to vehicle safety, 
but because it underliea the development of other critical skills. u 

Specific tasks doling with basic control skUU were - derived from the Task 
Analysis (6). The tasks measured in thU particular test are basicaUy an outcome of those 
tasks covered in the first three range lessons of the course. Specific instructions for the 
methods employed and the range UyouU for thU test may be found in range lessons. 
SRI, SR2, and SR3, provided in the Instructor Materials, Unit 2, which accohipany the 
C/str GuidellMMi final report, (Ifl). 

The test U intended to assess the foUowing skUU: 

(1) Acceleration-the abUity to coordinate brake, accelerator and gearshift m 
moving the car forward. 

(2) Trackinf-the abUity to maintain a straight path. ' 

tS) Turnlnr-the ability to coordinate speed and steering to foUow a specified 
path. 

(4) Speed controHthe abUity to maintain a specified^ speed, with and without 
ivcourse to the speedometer. 

^TtM DHvr tducation Ta*k Anaiytk. Volumt /. To** D«$cription$. (6) rtt«« ••ch twk in tentu 
oferitkality. 
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(5) Deceleniting-the abUity to bring the vehicle to a- imooth, «afe, nondiirup- 
tivestop. 

(6) Lane changing-the ability to control ipeed and poritionmg. ' 
In each of the^ performance!, it 1$ primarily the perceptual-motor control "tkill' that ii 
to be asieMed. The range ii not used to aaseu knowledge that may be more ft»dily 
.evaluatedthrou^ knowledge teiU. . j 

The Baaic SkUU Range Te«t it adminiitered after LAP 2-1 clamoom, iimulator, and 
imnge experience!. It i< the rtudent's fourth formalized expoiure to the range. The test ii 
administered in an off-road area, under conditions in which performance is not affected 
by variation i^roadway conditions, traffic, or general physical environment. 

EVASIVE RANGE TEST • . ♦ • 

In addition to its use in 'assessing basic control skills, a driving range U also used to 
mcit skill in dealing vdth emergency situations that do not occur frequently enough in 
normal driving and are too hazardous to stage on the public highway. 

The Evasive Range Test (see Appendix E) is confined to the assessment of those 
emaifency skills that are included among the instructional objectives, derived from the 
Task Analysis (8), for the Safe Performance Curriculum. 

The primary\^urce of information for the development of, the Evasive Range Test 
'wai the Genemt Motors Advanced Driver^ducation Count Training ManuaL This 
document was also used in the development of the range lessons which precede the 
'Evasive Range Test. The GM maneuvers were refined and modified to a consider^le 
extent, based upon the restrictions imposed by the range facUities available at the pilot 
test site. Specific methods and range layouts for the Evasive Range Test are provided m 
tmnge lessons SRIO, SRll, and SR12, included in the SPC Instructor Materials, Unit 7. 
whfch acojmpany the V$er Guidelines, final report (10). 

Maneuvers for the Evasive Range Test include (a) a serpentine coune, (b) blocked 
lane, and (c) controlled braking and steering. Each student driver is scored twice on each 
maneuver. Off-road recovery is dealt with in an on-street lesson in a low-volume traffic 
ai«a. The purpose of conducting th'is maneuver on-street is to improve the students 
confidence in his abUity to perform emergency maneuvers in a real-worid operating 
environment. 

ON-ROAD PERFORMANCE TEST (ORPT) 

The purpose of the On-Road Performance Test (see Appendix F) is to assess the 
student knowledges, perceptual skills, and habiu underlying the performance of relatively 
- normal driving, tasks. The test is designed primarUy to assess student attainment of 
objectives in the Safe Performance Curriculum, particularly the objectives of Unit 3, 
"Normal Driving" and Unit 5, "Complex Perceptual SkUls." To the extent that pferform- 
•nces are obwrved under conditions of adverse weather conditions, the test also assesses 
objectbes of Modules 4-1, "Limited Traction" and 4-2, "Limited VisibUity." 

The goals of the On-Road Performance Test may be defined by exclusion. The test 
is not designed to assess manipulative abilities involved in basic vehicle control (Unit 2) or 
emergency skilte (Unit 7)." These skUls are best assessed on off-road areas where tile 

•Gentrtl Motor* Corporttion. GtnemI Moton AdMnced Drivtr Education Count Training Manual, 
Oneral Motor* Proving Ground. 1971 
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poroosion of the drivtr'it control skill can be muetted more readily with the lud of devices 
xangiiig firom simple traffic cones to standardi^^ed rating procedures. Nor is the On-Road 
Bnrformani^ Test intended to assets complex perceptual skills and emergency decision- 
making skUU that involve infrequently^ncountered trafflc pattimis. These objective 
appear more amenable to assessment through visual simulation techniques. Finally, the 
On-Road Performance Test is not intended to assess attainment of objective^ that relate 
to ol^-road activities such as use of alcohol (Unit 6), Breakdowns ano^ Accidents 
(Bdodule 8-1), Maintenance and Servicing (Module 8-2)., Trip Planning (Module 8-3), and 
System Improvement (Module 8-4). / 

The following xnaneuvers represent those performances' selected from the objectives 
in Units 3 and 5 of the curriculum for inclusion in the On-Road Performance Test: 

Normal Transit 

Curves 

Through intersection ^ 

Parked cars 

Uphill 

Downhill 

Pedestrians 

Bridge * 

Merg^ 

Entering and leaving traffic 

Left and right lane changes 

Being pasted and judgment for passing 

Off-ramp (or exit) 

Underpass 

DeHnitions for each of these maneuvers are presented in the Administrator's Guide, 
Appendix F. * ^ a^ i , \ 

Route Siltctfon * 

In selecting routes for the On-Road Performance Test, street maps were studied to 
determine possible routes. Those with ^urban, rural, and freeway characteriitics were 
selected and driven to identify specific areas where maneuvers could be checked^ (A major 
concern was to select a route that covered the urban, rural, and freeway areas and to 
select areas where the maneuvers could be checked.) Iti selecting the route,rit ii important 
that a sufficient number^and variety of maneuvers be included, but not so many that the 
test admmiitrator is "overloaded." " 

In the Spring administration of t^ On-Road Performance Test, checks were made 
on approximately 36 maneuvers. (Some maneuvers were rated three or four times 
throughout the course of a half-hour test.) However, instructoin ap^fcued to be •*ovtr- 
loaded," i^hich made it necessary to make minor changes in test administration to 
accommodate the problem. i 

£^ ^ i 

Test Dtvtlopment 

The On*Road Performance Test Was develop^f) during the Fall, 1973 semester. 
Instructors found the initial format difflcult to score, since the elements or variables 
within each maneuver varied (e.g., lane change included the following elements: dgnal, 
mirror check, shoukler checl^^side gap acceptance; standard left turn included signal, 
initkt^ lane pocition, traffic check* maneuver^ and final lane position). (Figure 6 is a 
sample of the format used for a Standard Left Turn in the Fall Pilot Test.) 

Because of the difficulty raters experien<;ed in scoring the test in the Fall semester^ 
the number of , elements the test administrator had to scarf were reduced in th'f Spring 
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^SAMPLE FORMAT ON STANDARIXLEFT TURN FOR 
SCORING ON-ROAD PERFORMANCE TEST, FALL PILOT TEST 





Signal ^ 




N/A 


1 . 


OK 


2. Late 




Early 

Other 


** • 


Initial Lane 
Position 


IK 


N/A__ 


1. 


0K_ 


Incorrect 


3. 


3. 


Traffic Check 


0. 




1. 




2. Incorrect^ 


3. 


Other 


4. 


Maneuver 


0. 


N/A_ 


1.' 


0K_ 


Too Sluirp^ 


3. 


Too Wide 


5. 


Final Lane 
Position 


0. 


N/A_ 


1. 


0K_ 


2, Incorrect^ 


3. 


Other 



N/Av Not ipphctbie 



Figure 6 



lemeiter/ Instead of varying elements within each maneuver, the same seven elements 
were used in scoring evary "maneuver* These elements are: path, position, speed, signaling, 
^observing, traffic control, and task (general evaluation of overall performance on the 
maneuver). A sample of the format used for each maneuver in the Spring Pilot Test is 
shown in Figure 7* . . % 



SAMPLE FORMAT FOR SCORING ON-ROAD 
PERFORMANCE TEST, SPRING PILOT TEST 



Maneuver 



Item 



Cue Student 
Scolding Intervall 



ScfURL 



Rater's Comments: 

NOTE P*p««. P*'iii- n/a rtot app^'Cibie 



Var. No. Variable Name 






n/a 




























3.0 Signalling .* . 
4*0 Observing .... 
S.O Traffic 'Control . 














t 













Figure 7 
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Items are numbered (sc^e Figure 7, ''It^tn-^") in the sequence in which they occur 
(0Ji., Item *1 is Pre-Operative Procedure.^, Item «2 may be Left Turn, depending on the 
route; the- last item would always be Shut-DownK The number of maneuvers for a 
specific route will vary/ depending on the time allotted for the test and the maneuver 
potential available on the ♦ test route* Each student is rated on approximately 
35 maneuvers (25 * 30 mmuti^s driving tunc per student)* 

Note : Test administration in the pilot test took place within a 
one-hour session, during which two students were tested. The first 
student drove the **outbound" route, which ended approximately 
25 minutes away from the te^t site: the >H»cond student drove the 
**inbound'* segment, which ended back at the Mte. 
Infoijmation given on the "cue student'* liftc^ (sei* Figure?) tells ihe tt»st adminis- 
trator where to cue the student and what to tell the student, for example, "At the fire 
•hydrant on Smith Street (direction to mstructorl Turn right at the next street (cue to 
itudent)/' 

The •'Scoring Interval" defines the area in whicli the rau*r scores the driver. Scoring 
intervajs are included in the definitions for each of the maneuvers. Appendix F. 

Definitions for each of the variables and for "puss (P)/' '*fail (F)," and "not 
applicable (N A)" are described in general terms under Definitions of Terms Used in 
Format, appearing later in this chapter* Definitions for checks broken out by. specific 
maneuvers are iri the Administrator's Guide ( Appendix F), together with route selection 
and test a4fnini$tration guidelines. Each student wasmmiivd-Xo^ the average, 

35 maneuvers. Combined with the seven variables wirtrm^ch maneuver, tbe^iQtal number 
of checks for each student dunng a half-hour test was approximately 210; 

Comments from instructors indicated that the sc*oring recjuirement in the Sp 
pilot administration of the test still "overloaded" the instructor (rater), even with the 
revised format. Rater* overload results not only because the rater (instructor) has too 
many maneuver checks. But also bet*ause the rater is required to monitor the student driver 
to ensure safe performance. That is* the rater must be able to respond to student errors 
which Xiay result in an accident* 

Thus, It was necessary to make changes in rater procedures during the course of the 
Spring administration- of the test. Two elements (dtwlcrating and accelerating) were 
dropped from the test* since there appeartnl to bt* some confusion over their definitions. 
Instructors were spending aoo much time dunng test administration in rating the^e 
elements. In addition, to reduce the overload, instructors were told to check only those 
elements that the student **failed/' This saved a considerable am<^nt of time in rating 
since instructors did not have to check elements th** student **pasM»d" or thost* that were 
'*Not Applicable/' ' * 

The present format for scoring the On^RotKl Performance Test, whilf usi^ful for 
mearch purposes, is most likely too,d)s>ta^ed for administration on an ongoing program 
basis. Comment4i by instructors indAled a need to reduce the number of maneuvers 
checked and to provide more spiH*ifit (operational) chet^ks for a maneuver. These changes 
wouW result in a format similar to the one used in the Fall Pilot Test {Figure 6). The 
scoring requirements would be somewhjrt rtnlucKl by providing route-specific elements 
within maneuvers. One way of revising the |5resi|pt format would be to omit variables 
that do not apply to certain maneuvers (e g,, for **Normal Transitr the variables Position, 
Signaling, *and Traffic Control would not normally be st*ore<!)^ These variables could 
simply be ••blackened out'* on the score shei*t. us shown m Figures, during route 
selection. The st*ore shiH>t itself could also be dosigttiHl to N' route^specMfic (sei* Figure 9). 



SUGCESTED REVISION OF PRESENT FORM FOR 
' SCORING ON-ROAD PERFORMANCE TEST 



Maneuver 



Path . . 
Position 



' SCORE 
Variable 

• ••• 





F 


n/a 















Speed 



Signaling * 

ObservJng .... 

Traffic Control . . 

Task . 



Figure 8 

SUGGESTED SCORE SHEET USING ROUTE 
* SPECIFIC FORMAT FOR SCORING 
ON-ROAD PERFORMANCE TEST 



Maneuver z^^^^^^^ea^ s^a 

SCORE 

Variable Name 

Path ........ 

Speed. ....... 

Observing 

l ask ........ 



Figure 9 



Definitions of Terms Used in Format 

Pass. A student's performance on a task or element of a task that the rater judges as 
safely executed. 

Fail . A student's performance on a task or element of a task that the rater judges as 
not nflnimally skillful, or not safely executed (further defined in "Definitions for- 
Maneuver Checks**). 

Not Applicable . A task or task element listed on the test score sheet that could not 
be scored either Pass or Fail because (a) the task was interrupted by the need to respond 
to an emergency or hazard; (b) a task, by definition, did not contain a given scoreable 
task element (which would not occur if the test, format were made "route specific," i.e., 
those variables that do not apply to a specific^ maneuver are deleted prior to test 
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adminiitration); or (c) the conditionlR requiring student lespqnse did not occjir (e^., the 
student could not respond ^ parked cars or pedertriam because none^iiwus in the area 
programmed for these maneuvers). . 

PaUu The ground path, lateral and longitudinal, taken by the vehicle thjrougb a 
period of tinie. This includes forward wd backward motion and turns. Gap acceptance is 
also scored under *Tath." If a student does not enter an acceptable gap in the couise of 
a maneuver (e^g.^ left turn with oncoming traffic), or if he enters an unsafe g^p, the 
student fails ."Path.^' ' . 

Position. The lateral and longitudinal location of the vehicle when it is stopped (e.g., 
at a STOP agn, the car's front should not extend into the intersection, and the car 
sjiould not extend into an adjacent lane). Position should only ^)e scored wllien the 
vehicle is at a stop. ^ 

Both Path and Position would be scored during a single maneuver if ttie driver 
were required to s^op during the task, for example. Left Turn with Oncoming Traffic. 

Speed . The value indicated by the car's speedometer throughout the scoring interval. 
In most instances, the student would be marked "Fail" for exceeding the speed limit by 
more than 3-4 raph* or for driving so slowly that he creates a hazard. The student would 
be ^scored "PassV for the speed variable by decelerating, accelerating, or maintaining a 
stejftdy speed when appropriate, that is, traveling at a speed ths^t is safe and appropriate 
for existing conditions. 

' Signaling . Hand and/or automatic direction change indications, including manual 
cancellation of automatic signals. (For example, a student who signals fof a turn too 
early or omits the signal for a turn would fail on this variable.) 

Observing. Obvious movements of >he eyes;^-head, and shoulders which the rater 
identifiers as part of the driver's visual searching behavior. Braking, covering the brake^ or 
evasive steering in the presence of a hazard or as a response* to the movement or Signals 
of other vehicles would indicate that the student was "observing" properly* 

Traffic Control. Responses to signalsv^signs, police, firemen, barricades, etc. 

^ Scoring Procedures 

An overall "score" is the proportion of situations successfully passed--that is:^ 

Correct responses ^ (correct responwes incorrect retponmM) 

While this proportional scoring system iaccounts for the differences ip the number of* 
situations each driver faces, it does not accommodate differeqces in the nature of the 
situations. QuaiitaCive distinctions would be too voluminous for the instructor to record. 
Since qualitative distinctions cannot be made, the analysis of the data presented in 
Chapter 5 is confined to group comparisons as each student is exposed to m different set 
of situations. ^ 

Test Administration Procedures ^ 

Administration* of the On-Road Performance Test involves directing the driver over 
the specified route arid recording his or her responses. ^Detailed guidelines for scoring 
student responses are prdvided in th^ Administrator's Guide, Appendix F. , 

In order to provide a valid assessment jof skill level, the administrator must not 
provide instructions other than those r^uired for administration of the test. An objective 
evaluation of students' performance involves proper preparation of the administrators- 
explaining the objectives of the test and the administrator's role in fulfilling them. 

"Blind" Raters. Pilot test instructors served as administrators for the On-Roatf^ 
Performance Test. \ii order tq remove any bias that mi^t have resulted if the instructors 
rated the students they had taught throughout the semester, the instructor team froni 
* '* ' 



Site A administered the test at Site B, and vice versa. Eight students (four SPC and four 
PDL) per hour were tested at each site (four raters, tif/o students per car). Students were 
assigned alphabeticaUy to take the test. The eight student names were called out at 
random, each rater taking two students. Thus, one rater may have had two SPC students, 
another rater may have had a PDL and' an SPC student, etc. The raters did noWknow 
whether a student had had the PDL or SPC course. (Student permits, which instructors 
were to have in their possession when on -street with a student driver, were sealed m 
an envelope.) « 

Sil«ctk>n Criteria 

For reasons of safety, minimum requirements in driving experience were set to 
determine which students cpuld take the On-Road PerformVmce Tfest. (Students would be 
exposed to real-world traffic conditions-e,g., merging and exiting on freeways.) The need 
to identify unprepared students was especially critical in the PDL course since PDL 
students had not received the comprehensive range and pn-street instruction. The 
following minimum requirements for selecting students for testing* were established: (a) at 
least three hours of basic rangejnstruction, (b) at least two hours ^ on-street instruction, 
and (c) judgment of the instructor that the students were adequately prepared. These 
criteria resulted in a 10.7% sample reduction for PDL (11 students did not meet the first 
two criteria, and eight students were judged by instructors as being inadequately pre- 
• pared). AU students in the SPC group met minimum requirements. In conducting the 
actual test, less than 2% of the tests were aborted as a result of student inabUity to 
perform, indicating that the preselection criteria appeared to be effective in predictmg 
ability to perform. • ^ > 

ATTITUDE MEASURE 

A valid assessment of attitudes in an educational situation, where grades are at stake, 
may be difficult to obtain. The student is more^ likely to indicate his attitudej^ one he 
thinks the instructor is looking for rather than to describe his actual attiftide.-As a result, 
an ^'attitude measure" may be, in reality, a nieaEure of social perceptiveness, verbal 
intelligence, technical sophistication, or some other attribute. 

One method of overcoming this response is to disguise the intent of the attitude 
meaiure through the use of a pseudo-knowledge item-in this case, to disguise the fact 
that attitude! are at stake. This requires the respondent to interpret the item on the basis 
of some nonattitudinal detenmnant, such as logical reasoning, knowledge, or information. 
To the extent that the test does, in fact, contain elements of reasoning and knowledge,, 
the attitudinal component is correspondingly reduced. 

The;^^ several techniques for generating pseudo-knowledge items. Answei; alterna- 
tives beVond the comprehension of the respondents or all equally erroneous, may be 
generated. Questions so ambiguous or incomplete as to preclude the possibility of a 
corfect response may be generated. All these approaches were used in developing items 
for the Attitude Measure (pseudo-knowledge test) used in the pilot test. 

A set of 20 pseudo-knowledge items was generated out of instructional content 
drawn from all phases of the curriculum. Each item presents a lead phrase followed by 
three alternative answers. Each answer is worded ^ as to refloct what appears to be 
different value judgments concerning safety issues. Here is an example: 
1. Pulling away quickly: 

a. Is a waste of gas • . 

b. Can sometimes cause an accident • 

c. Is a sign of an unsafe driver 
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Someone whto consider! that pulling ai/^ay quickly is '*a waste of gas" doei not neces- 
Murily believe the activity i» particuliurly unaafe. The other two alternative * responses 
ihould reflect a greater safety-conscious orientation on the part of a student. 

The complete set of 20 items constituting the preliminary form of the pseudo- 
knowledge test, refenred to as the **General Driving Knowledge Test," and the subsequent 
revisions to the itenu appear in Appendbc G-1, and 6-2. The items were submitted to a 
panel of 16 driver education teachers, and researchers who. were asked to rank the three 
attemative answers to each question in the order of the safety-consciousness they 
reflected. The distribution of rankings was essentially in accord with the hypotheses for 
each Item. Those items that wore not* in accordance were discarded or revised. 

The first revision of the 2ft-item test was administered to a group of 186 students 
completing driver education at James Robinson High School in Fairfax, Virginia. It was 
assumed that driver education students would provide the most rigorous test of item 
discrimination potential, since their attitudes might be expected to be the most homo- 
geneous. Of the 20 items, 11 provided a reasonable distribution of responses, that is, no 
response category was selected by less than one-tenth of the group nor hyAny more than 
tWo4hirds of the group. The nine unacceptable items were agaiji revised /o make answer 
alternatives more or less attractive in actordance with response frequenci^ recorded 
below one-tenth or above two-thiads, r^pectively. L y - * 

Th^ nine revised items were administered to: a group of 100 students attending 
driver education courses in Prince Georges County; Maryland. The results of the second 
revision appear in Appendix G-1. Seven of th^ revised items conformed to the **one- 
tenth/two-thirds" criterion prescribed above. The remaining two items were revised again 
and submitted to another grotxp of 100 student? at James Robinson High School. The 
results of this third revision appear in Appendbc G-1. Both of these itema were retained 
on the basis that two alternatives in each item exhibited a high level of discrimination. 

The final version of the '^General Driving Knowledge Test'' (Appendix G-2) was 
administered to students in both the Safe Performance Curriculum and the Pre-Driver 
Licensing course. The results provided impressionistic data <on attitudinal differences 
between SPC and PDL students with respect to each item. Twenty-five items from the 
Mann Inventory^ were included in the final version of the '^General Driving Knowledge 
Test" in an effort to provide attitudinal data from more traditional approaches. Items 
were selected which related directly to driving. Response distributions of SPC and PDL 
samples appear in Appendix G-2. 

Obviously nothing can be said regarding the psychometric properties of the instru- 
ment at this time. Whether a particular response configuration constitutes a '^safety- 
conscious" attitude toward driving can only be determined by validation studies 
employing real-world driving behavior criteria. The results presented in this report should 
be considered exploratory and interpreted with caution. 



'F.C. KeneL **Th^ Effcctivcnes* of the Mann Inventory in Clatttfyiiag Young Drivers Into 
Behavioral C^tegoriet and lU Relationthipi to Subicquent Driver Performance/* unpubliihed doctoral 
dMsertatioti, Michigan State University « 1967. 
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Chapter 5 

RESULTS: INTERMEDIATE CRITERION MEASURES 



DRIVING KNOWLEDGE TEST 

Rtliability * 

The 50-item driving knowledge test was originally divided into parallel formt of 
25 itemi each. Thete forms, designated A and B, Were randomly assigned to students on 
the pre-test, some of the studenU receiving Form A, others Form B. The internal con- 
sistency of the two forms was demonstrated by the Kudor-Richardson Formula 20 
(KR-20) statistic. These results are: Form A-.48, and Form B--65. 

Since thei^e coefficients were moderately low, the two forms were combined to 
. produce a more reliable SO-item post-test. To ensure that the order^jf presentation of the^ 
fbrms did not airect resulU, the two forms were administered in random , order/ 
Therefore, the remaining reliability and content analyses make a distinctipn between AB 
and BA forms . of the test. Although rcliahility estiinaLes are more appropriate for 
pre-tests (since instruction could not possibly influence the results), reliability estimates 
for nost-tesU are given as a rough estijnate of the increase in reiiability from a 25-item to 
a 50-item test. 

Reliability estimates on the post-test, a$ demonstrated by KR-20, were .86 for 
Form AB and .87 for Form BA. These reliability coefficients, moderately high for a 
50-item lest, show a considerable increase (slightly in excess of Spearman-Brown formula 
expectation) over Form A (.48) and Form B (.65) in the pre-test. There is also very little 
difference. in the two forms of test presentation. Complete item-total correlations can be 
found in Appendix H. 

The overall results of the combined 50-item post-test are summarized in Table 3. It 
is again demonstrated that there is no significant difference in the order of presentation 
of the two forms. 




Table 3 

Results of 50-ltem 
Driving Knowledge PostTast 



rorm AB 



Mean - 32.5 
Standard Deviation * 7.9 
Medran \Z2 1 



Form BA 



32.2 
8.0 
32.3 



t ^ .75 
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T^ble 4 presents an analysis of post-test results, divided into conceptual areas of the 
drhrmg task. Following each of the conceptual areas are the items by number in that 
category. The two columns on the right indicate the number of items in the category 
that were answered correctly either leas than or greater than 5Q% of the tfme. This 
presentation identifies areas of low content acquisition by students, ^e only area in 
which m^or difficulties appeared was in the unit ^^Environmental Factdtt/' In all other 
mnml more tharj 50% of the items were correctly answered ^ by more tm|n 50% of the 
students. Only very slight differences between the two test fornfts were discernible. 



Table 4* 

Analysis of Know(edgi>^ost*Test Results, by Conceptual ArMs 







f^umt>»r Ittms 


Niimbtr Ittrm 




CcMic«putaJ Ar««/tttm Numbtr 


^50% COfftct 


>50% CorffCt 



Farm AB 

Bsfic Control Taski (Ittms 1. 2. 26, 27) i 

Normil Dtmn^ (Ittmi 3 9, 28 34) 3 ,1 1 

Envirofimtntal Factors (lttm$ 10-14/33, 36*39) 6 4 

Comp^sx PcrceptuaJ Skills (Ittms 15* 16, 40* 41) 4 

Drivtr Influtnces (4temi 1 7* 18. 42* 43) 4 

Emtrgtricv Skills (Items 19, 22, 44*47)^^ y . 8 

Nof>opt rational Tasks (Items 23. 25* 48. 50) 2 4 

Total 11 39 
Form BA 

Basic Control Tasks (Items 1* 2* 26* 27) 4 

Nornnal Driving (Items 3 9* 28 34) 3 11 

Environmental Factors (Items 10-14, 36 39) 6 4 

Complex Perceptual Skills (lter#^ 15, 16*-40*41) 4 

Drivtr Influences (Items 17. 18* 42* 43) ^ 4 

Emergency Skills (Items 19, 22* 44 47) / 1 7 

Nonoperational Tasks (Items 23-25. 48-50) ^ ' 1 * 5 

Total ^11 39 



■items numbered 1 25 in Form Aft are the same quw^iont as thoti numbered 26 bO m Form 8A 
Similarly. tH<>ie numbered 26 50 m Porm AB are tht tame at 1 25 m Form BA 



In Table 5, th^ analysis is expanded to show the results for each individual item. 
Question 6 in Fonn AB (31 in Form BAli proved to be the most difficult. This question 
was stated as follows: 

When you are planning t6 make a turn at ati intersection, the best time to 

signal your turn, in most cases, is: ^ ^ 

a) as soovi youVe decided to make the turn 

b) whenever it will cause the least confusion 

c) .approximately 100 feet from t^fie intersection 

d) when you begin to make the turn. 
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Amilysit of Kmjv*iMJtt Pott Ttit R^tults, by 
Ittni. for Each Conii0ptu«l Aim 



1^ UH/vn 



Form AB 

B«lic Control Twks 

Environrmntal Factori 

Complex Ptrctptual Skitl$ 
Qrivtr Influtncei 
Emtrjjtncy SkilU 
Nonoptrational Task$ 



tct 1 31 50% Contact 1 


, . — — ^ . 


• 

7i 1 >0% CorrtCt 

— ■--•^ — — ^ 






26 






5, 7 


W 


3 4 8 9*28.29. * 






31, 33 . 




j;. 14, 35. 


11 


10,13,36 












♦ 




1.5. 16 








17, J 8 






IV'^CiC* ^o 


44,45, 47 




24. 25 


•48,50 


23, 49* * 








1,2,20.21^ 




30. 32 


7.9. 28 


. 3-6,8, 29,33,34 




10, 12 14, S7. , 


11.38, 36 


38 * 




39 










15. 40. 41 


If' . 




it 


17 


li42.43 




1 46 


21.44.46. 47 


19 20,22 




49 


23,50 


24.PS..48 * 





Form BA 

B«tic Control T*jk$ 
Normal Driving 
Envireomtntal Factors 

Compl«x Perceptual Skill* 
Driver Influences 
€nitrgency Skills 
Nonoperational Tasks 



31 



Atuwer b) it the correct one, but jpproMmately 19% of the «tudenU marked c). 
Thi« high response r«tc can probably attn. uted to the ?tu«i.mt«' awarcnefi of the faci; 
that in moit lUtet. signaling is retommendcH at 100 l>efore the interiection. 
However, the initructional objectives iii th'^ Safe Perfortnance Curriculum (8PC) were to 
provide studenU with an awarenet* of mote gt'ner"' «nfet> principles. _ 

Reiponsei to the other items wt-t^' conudere'l • entnble. 

Prt/Poft Ttrt Rwulti 

Table 6 presents the percentage of correct i- ^ on the pre tests and posf-tests. 

In addition to a breakdown by curriculum t.n x. th(* table shows a breakdown of 
the sample into "upper" and "lower" achievement levels, based on -graoe point average. 
Results from these breakdowns show somt signifif*nt differences within the sample. 
Males scored consistently higher than females, and^mala.* apd females in upper levels 
scored higher than males and females in lower levels, these trends appeig: in both P^-test 
and post-test results. Students in the SPC scored generally better than :those m the PDL 
course, even in the pre-test. though the differences were more pronounced m the 
poft-test. In both curricula, however, a noticeable improvement Was detected in the 
post-test. 

Since pre-test biases between PDL and SPC! were observed, the analysis of covanance 
was employed to adjust the post-test means. uMng th im- score as the covariate. The 
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Table 6 

Mwin* Percent Correct on Knowledge Pre/Post Tests, by 
Student Group,'' Achievement Level,' and Sex 



Tfft/Achitvtm#nt 


POL Gfoup 


Tot«l 


SPC Group * 


Tot»i 


Mull 


Ftm»It 


• Mtft 




PrtTcst 














Upper 


58.8 


. 52.0 


54.7 


62.4 


• 57.2 » 


59.0 


(rt - 50) 


(n = 75) 




(n = 41J 


(n = 78) 




Lower 


-532 


47.2 


49.7 


500 


• 492 


49.6 




(ti ^ 22) 


30) 




tn 34) 


(n = 38) 




T»tal 




50.6 


52.3 


56.8 


54.6 


55.4 



Post Te$t^ 



Upper 

— - — — — - — Lower 


68.2 
54.4 


60.6 

- 5JU 


63.6 
52 7 


762 
f?4.0 


726 
598 


73.8 
61.8 ' 


Total 


64.0 

* 


580 


60.4 


70 7 


684 


69.3 



^Statistically adjusttd u»ing prt-KOft at th« cQvanate 

^ht two itwdetu groups m tht curriculum detijn (atiritntionjd m thu and tubMKjutnt tabiai) 
art thon ricaiving tht PrtOrivtr Lictrrting co«r»t (POL) and thote rtceiving the Safa far forma nco 
Curricutum (SPC)^ » 

<^Achiavtmtnt lavtK Upper and Lowar Un this and sobsaquant tablasl. ind»catas whathtr 
studants ari tft tht uppar or lowar bait o^ thtirdai* Kholasttcaliy 

^Sampta sua for tht inajyiii u the sama «s for tht prt test 



•djuited means were then submitted to a factorial unweighted means analysis^ The 
results of the analysis are presented in Table 7. 

Table 7 indicates highly significant effects for two factors. The major differences 
appear to be between curricula {p < M), with significant differences also between upper 
and lower rank in class (p < .01). There is no sigmft<fant difference by sex on the 
knowledge post-test. There are also no «ignifica!<t ant.-rr,ctions among curriculum, 
achievement level, or sex. 

Although the SPC students had significantly higher scores than the PDL students, 
the ovei^V^pBW rate was relatively low** with 69^ for SPC and 60^^ for PDL. Similar 
content acquisition scores are evidenced in other driver education studies. For example, 
in a stu4y conducted in San Diego using* driver education students* several groups *who 
were p^vided with different methods of - instruction scored from 71 to 76 percent on 
knowledge teste.^ Tn another study with U.S. Coast Guard recruits, knowledge test scores 
ranged from 33 to 82 percent.^ While direct comparison cannot be made because of 

^lie unweighted meant analysis was used becauae of unequal n*t tWiner» B.J StatiBttcai Principle* 
in Expetimtntal DeiiMJLjAcGriiw mi, Inc . New York. 19714 

^Thoma* A, Seali and Charlea, E McDaniel An ^Xppmisat of Tradttumal and picketed MuUt L^mt 
Drii^r Education Cour$f$. prepared by' the Department of Education. San Diego, Californitf; for the 
CiUfornia Office of Traffic Safety ami the* National Highway Safety Bureau. Auguit 1970 

^John A, Whittenburg. vt at Driver (mprcwcmcnt Traming and Evaluaiion. prepared by The 
Ameri<^an UntveraUy. Waihmgton. D^C. for the National Highway Traffic Safety Adminiitration* U.S 
Department of Tranaportation, May 1072 
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Table? 



Alwlysi* Of V«rianc0 foe DrivinQ KnowWflt PottTtrti 





df 


MS 


\ — 


Currifsulum 


1 


k 1423.00 


38.62 




1 


1009.64 


27.4b'* 


Stx 


1 


96.97 


2.63 


Curriculum X Ltwl 


1 


£1 


<1 


Curriculum X Stx 


1 


'.98 


<1 


Ltvff XStx 


1 


1.74 


<1 * 


Curriculum X L«vtl X Stx 


1 


60.95 


1.65 


Error (Within Ctll) 


359 , 


36£6 





••• IndKaHW »t«tttt*c»l wgnif icwic«.p < .01 



nemUmdMduwi teiij the reiulti generally indicate relatively low content acquliitipn 
KOTM, u evidenced inr thi» ituily. ; 



UNIT KNOWLEDGE TESTS 

DMcription Of Unit Twt» 

Unit Knowtodge terti are «hort teita administered at the completion of each unit of 
initruction. Sww> ilnit tetU are diacUiaed in thii «ection. covering LAPi 2-1 and 2-2. and 
Uniu3, 4, 6, 7, and 8. LAP«2-1 and 2-2 were adminiitertid to both PDL and SPC 
studmits lince both group* received thit iifitruction. Units 3, 4, 6, 7, and 8 were 
•dministemi only to the SPC itudenti since only they received this instruction. The test 
on 6, Perceptual SkUls, is not a knowledge test and is discussed in the foUowing section.) 

Itim Analysis 

Item total correlations appear in Table 8 for LAP 2-1 and LAP 2-2, and in Table 9 
for UniU 3, 4, 6, 7, -and 8. The items have moderate correlations, though overall, each 
test ha* fairly high reliabUity for. a 10-item test.' The reliability estimates range from .43 
to 71 Items with correlations of less than .30 and/or extremely low correct response 
rates were inspected and appropriate revisions made. The revised tests appear m the 
appendices to the Instructor Guidance Packages, which are part of the Unr Guidelmen 
(10). The response distribution of items by each unit is included m Tables 10 and 11. 
Th« means and standard deviation for each item are presented in Appendix L 

ComfMrison of POL/SPC Curricula ohIaPsT'I and 2-2 

Since LAP 2-1 and LAP 2-2 Knowledge Tests were administered to both student 
aroups, curriculum comparison can be made on these two unit tests. Table 12 ritows the 
meanTiSi the factorial dedgn. Differences between the PDL and SPC curricula appear 
nonexistent for these tests, btit some variation, particularly by achievement level, can be 
noted. Thil U confirmed by the analysis of variance. Table 13. The most sijpriificant 
differences are between achievement levels, with students in the upper half of the class 

'Th« Unit 3 tMt contalni 17 tt*mt All other. t«tt 6iKum«A in tfiit tection contain 10 it*m». 
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Tab4« 8 



lt*m CorritetioM With Total 8<»r«« for 
^ Unit TMts AdminUtarvd to Both Studtnt Grouper 





>CQrrtt«tlont 




TOL Group ' 


SPC Group 


LAP 2-1 






Ittm 1 


.60 


.50 


Itfm 2 


.46 


.57 


Ittm 3 


42 


.52 


Ittm 4 




58 


Itfm 5 


*^*> 


-46 


Itfm 6 




.48 


Ittm 7 




38 


Ittm 8 


*D 1 


.48 


lum 9 




.49 


Ittm 10 




.14 


KR*20 


.52 • 


.50 


LAP 2*2 






Ittm 1 


.28 


.39 


Ittm 2 


.53 


.41 


VIS 111 V7 


.53 


.40 


Ittm 4 


.46 


.48 


Ittm 5 


.48 


.46 


Ittm 6 


.45 


.46 


Ittm 7 


36 


.56 


Ittm 8 


.44 


61 


Ittm 9 


.42 


37 . 


Ittm 10 


.36 


.24 


KR20 


.60 


.71 



having ^ifiomtly hi^er •com thin itudenU in the lower half of the clta. On 
LAP 2-1, rntUm h«ve tignifictntly higher icorei th«n femalet. but there it no iignificant 
diff«r«no» by lex on LAP 2.2. There «ppet« to be tome interaction by curriculum. The 
mott lignificant interaction on both I<AP te«t» it curriculum by tex. Ai can be >een in 
Tabta 12, the major contribution to thi« interaction ii higher performance by malet than 
femalit in the PDL curriculum; there i« little lignificant difference by lex m the SPC 
cuiriculum (malei are actually ilightly lower). 

ii • 
UnH TMt RMuItt for SPC Group 

In f«n«al, SPC itudenU, the only group adminiitered the»e teits, performed belt on 
th« Unit 3 teat (Normal Driving) and poorest on the Unit 8 teit (Nonoperational Taiks). 
Ew!h of tha Unit Knowledge Terti for the SPC group wat analyzed by achievement level 
and wut. The mean percent correct for each of the Unit Teiti are provided m Table 14. 
Analyaea of variance lource Ublei are provided in Appendix B. The analyiii of variance 
ntulta indicated there were no lignificant difference! by lex on any of the Unit Teiti. 
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T»ble 9 

Ittm Corrtlations With Total Scorts for 
Unit Tttts Adminiitarad Only to SPC Group 



Unit 


CorrtUtion 


Unit 


ConeUtion 


Unit 3 


1 -— — 5 


Unit 5 




{ttm 1 


.08 


Item 1 


45 


Ittm 2 


.48 


Item 2 


49 


Ittm 3 


.33 


Item 3 ^ .41 


Ittm 4 


.35 


Item 4 


42 


Ittm 5 


.23 


Item 5 


.43 


4 ttm 6 


.42 


Item 6 


.52 


Ittm? 


.38 


Item 7 


32 


Ittm 8 


.40 


Item 8 




Ittm 9 


.40 


Item 9 


.12 


iitm lu 




Item 10 


.44 


Ittm 11 . 
Ittm 12 


.10 
.33 


KR20 


-43 


Ittrt) 13 
Ittm 14 
tttmlS 
, Ittm 16 
Ittm 17 


.37 
.46 
.27 
37 
.42 


Vnit 7 
Item 1 
Item 2 
Item 3 
Item 4 


•• 

36 

32 . 
.37 I 
A7 V 


KR20 


.53 


Item 5 
Item 6 
Item 7 
Item 8 
Item 9 
Item 10 

KR20 


*47 

-46^ 

.39 

41 

.31 

.40 

46 


Unit 4 


- 


Unit 8 




Ittm 1 


.34 


Item 1 


39 


Ittm 2 


.49 


Item 2 


41 


Ittm 3 


.46 


Item 3 


20 


Ittm 4 


.43 


Item 4 


37 


Ittm 5' 


.43 


Item 5 


.35 


Ittm 6 


.44 


Ittm 6 


46 


Ittm 7 


.45 


Item 7 


.60 


Ittm 8 


.49 


Item 8 


.56 


Ittm 9 


.46 


Item 9 


.35 


Ittm 10 


.42 


Item 10 


.08 


KR 20 


Hu._^.54 


KR 20 


.43 



HowfVtr, achlAvtiMnt l^vel wai figniHcant for every Unit Teit* Ai expected, upper level 
students had significantly higher so^ret. Only one^ significant interaction emerged from 
these analyses. On Unit Test?, upper level males had higher scores than upper level 
females^ but lower level females had higher scores than lower level males. The differences, 
however, are relatively smslL It is difficult to provide an explanation for this result. It 
" may be a chance occurrence, as several tests were made* 
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Tabit 10 



RMpofift Diitrjbution of Ittmi, by Units Studied by 
Both Studtnt Groups 



Unit 


Group 


Numbtt of items Correct 


025% 


26<&0% 


51-76% 


76-1 00% 


LAP 2*1 -Control of tKt Car 


PDL 




2 


6 


2 




SPC 




V 


6 


2 


LAP 2'2-Simplt Maneuvers 


PDL 






4 


5 




SPC 




2 


5 


3 


^ Total 




6 


7 


2t 


12 



TibUII 

* 

Rwponw Distribution of Itsms, by Units Studitd'by SPC Group 



Numbtr of Ittmt Corrtct 



Unit 


0^25% 


26-50% 


61 76% 


76-100% 


3-Nornri«t DrMrHI 


2 


2 


3 


10 


4-Envlronmtntal Factors 




1 


6 


3 


6--0rivtr Influtnctt 




3 


4 


3' 


T-Emtrgtncy Skills 




1 " 


7 


2 


8-Nonop«rational Taiks 


2 


1 


4 


3 


Total 


4 


8 


24 


21 



PERCEPTUAL SKILLS TEST 

biioription of Pirotptuil Skills Titt 

Ttm Perceptual Skills Test is a 10*item test in which students respond to driving 
sstuations jMsented^ in a 16mm film* It was administered m$ a pre*test and post-test for 
Unit 5» Complex Perceptual SkillSi in the SPC* PDL students also received the pre-test 
and poii-teit in the same time frame» but did not receive Unit 5 instruction* 

Ittm Analysis / 

Item correlations with total scores appear in Table 16* Although the number of 
items in the test is extremely small, most of the correlations arc shown to be moderate. 
No sini^ item has a consistently low correlation, although Items 8 and 10 appear to be 
the waakeet* 
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Ttbit 12 • 

Mmti Correct RnponsM on Unit Knowtodgt THti ^ by 
Student Group, Achitvtment Lml, and Sex 







(P9fCmit) 

* 




• \ 






PDL Group 




SPC CroMp ' 




iMit/Ac9h)«wm«nt Uvt4 






Total 


— — ■„ ,„■<„ „ 




Tot»l 



LAP 2-1 



UppST 


71 A 


0 1.D 


OD.4C 




65.0 


67.2 




(n*58) 


(n»101) 




<n - 47) 


(n » 45)1^ 






S8.1 


43.6 


50.1 


48.1 


. 52.2 


50.5 




(n - 37) 


, (n » 45) 




(n • 42) 


(n - 59) 




Total 


66.3 


56.0 


60.0 


60.7 


60.1 


60.3 


LAP 2-2 














Upptr 


75.0 


68.4 ' 


70.8 


74.1 


71.7 


72.6 




<n-68) 


(n- 101) 


1 


(n -'44) , 


(n»81) 




towtr 


4 70.3 


62.5 


66.0 


60.3 


64.2 


62.4 




(n - 37) 


<n-44) 




(n-f38) 


(n • 48) 




Total 


73.2 


66.6 


69.2 


67.7 


. 68.9 


68.4. 



• TM)I« 13 

Arwlyais of Vari«nc« for Unit KnowMge Tstts 



Sourc* 


Of 


MS 




LAP 2-1 








Curriculum 


1 


..41 


<1 


Lcvtl 


1 


309.95 


82.24** 


Six 


1 


50.71 


13.45" 


Curriculum;X Ltvtl 


1 


1.81 


<1 


Curriculum X Stx 


1 


31.80 , 


8.44** 


Ltvd )^Stx 


1 ' 


2.92 


<1 . 


Curriculum X Levtl X Six 


1 


16.26 


4.31* 


Error (Within Cill) 


478 


3.77 




LAP2'2 








Curriculum 


1 


2.26 


<1 ' 


Lml 


1 


64.51 


19.08" 


Six 


1 


10.32 


3.0di 


Curriculum X Livtl 


1 


7.26 


2,15 • 


Curriculum X Six 


1 


45.88 


4.70* 


UnwIXSix 


1 


1.62 


<1 


Curriculum X Ltvtl X Six 


1 


3.49 


1.03 


Error (Within Ctll) 


443 


3.38 





Indicttt* ttttrttioH »iflnWtcinot,/» < 01. '.p < 06 
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Tabit 14 , * 

Mmo fmtmt Corrtct on Unit Tests, by Achitvttmnt Uvtl and 
, S«x: SPC Group 



AchKvtrmnt 
ttvf4 






Tout 


Ui»ft3» 
♦ Upp»r 


78.0 


75.0 
• (n»88) 


76.0 


Lowtr 


67.6 


67.3 


67.4 


Totii 


TO} 


72.0 


72.5 


Un«4» 
Upptr 




71.4 
(n"85) 


73.3 




, 59J 
(n»38) 


60.9 


60.4 


Total 


Mi) 


87,4 


68.0 




66.7 
(n-42) 


SB.S 
(n»78) 


675 • 




66.1 
(n-36) 


61.3 
(n-3e) 


58.4 


ToUl 


ATI Q 


66.1 


64.0 


Upptr 


* 71.0 
(n-4n 


6.62 
(n*78) 


67.9 


Lowtr 

* 


64.4 

(n-32) 


6.59 
(n-39) 


60.7 


Total 


63.7 


66.1 




Units'. 

Upptr 


66.6 
ln«40) 


60.1 
(n-76) 


62.0 




60.6 

(n-34) . 


50.0 
(n*38) 


50.3 


Total 


58.7 


56J 


57.6 



•OWtwtnoti by l«v«l »«*r« (Hgnrt'cant. p < .01 . 

i^MMm MlUbUitv uiina the KR'20 itttiitlc. wm m foUowi: PDL pre-twt .10, tnd 
^iir^ oS^tert 0 6 iid po.t.t«t .02. Thew w'kuIu demon.t«te very low 
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itnn Correlations 



Table 15 ^ 
With TotafScorw. for Perceptual Skills Test 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 

.8 
9 

10 



PDL Group 



Prt-Tttt 



.38 

.37 

.30 

ai 

.31 

.36 

.31 

.15 

.46 

.18 



Post-Test 



.16 

.45 

.44. 

.38 

.37 

.24 

.13 

.30 

.47 

.14 



SPC Group 



Pr«-Tt$t 



.44 
.39 
.41 

is 

.30 

,20 
.31 
.16 
.33 
.05 



Po«t-T«$t. 



.38 

.36 

.15 

.34 

.30. 

.30 

.28 

.30 

.37 

.37 



intended to be «n intermediate criterion measure, per$e. However, it was mcluded as a 
teetinf device mainly to obtain preUminary data. Therefore, further analysis was con- 
ShwtS. in spite of the low interitem reliabUity. The correlation between pre test and 
pott-teit acores for the PDL group, which received no instruction in the unit, was .30, 
indicsting a moderately improved test-retest reliability. 

• . ) . • . 

Comparnon of PDL/SPC Cunricula ' / 

Mean correct responses for each item are presented in Table 16 and a ?ummfflry of 
the p«cent of correct answer, for eaA item appears in Table 17. These tables indicate 



Table 16 

• >» 

Mean Scores (Number Correct) on Perceptual Skills Test, by Item 



Ittm 


PDLGroup^ 


SPC 


Group 


Prt-Twt 

(N-151) 


Pott'Tt$t 

(N-176) 


PreTest 


PoftTcst^ 
(N«19e) 



Mean Itam Score 

. 1 
2 
3 
4* 
S 
6 
7 
8 
9 

' 10 

tfhtin Total Score 



.70 


.64 


.59 


.63 


.79 


.67 


, .58 


.73 


.83 


.72 


.66 


.76 


52 


.57 


.52 


.50 


BA 


.78 


.83 


.92 


•81 


.89 


.90 


.90 


.51 


^65 


.55 


.60 


.37 


.31 . 


.38 


.35 


.59 ^ 


.54 


.50 


.70 


.94 

t 


.89 


.90 


.94 


6.92- 


6.71 


6.48 


7.12 
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T«blt17 

- * » 

Pirctntaga of Corrtct Answars for Each Itani, Perceptual Skills Test 



Group 


lt#m Numbm Corrtct \ 




- 26-50% • 


5175% 


\ 


POL 


» 












Prt-Ttst 


* 


8 


1,4.7,9 


2, 3, 5, 6, 10 




PtjftTtit 




8 


1,2,3,4,3 


5.6,7,10 


SPC 














PrtTtit 




8.9 


1,2,3,4,'7 


5, 6, 10 




PostTtst 




4,8 


1,2;7,9 


3.5, 6, 10 



atferal thingn. Little, if any, difference is evident between curricula on pte-test and 
pott-teet, althoui^ th$ SPC group shows a moderate overall ^provement on the post- 
* test. The PDL group shows a sli|^t decline, frorn pre-test to po«t-test. Items 5, 6, and 10 
w«e answered correctly fairly consistently, and 8 proved Jbo be the most difficult in 
neariy all caaes, indicating a need for contfent re-evaluation. 

JTable 18 i^ows the total score means (in terms of percentage correct responses) in 
the factorial design. The differences in the two ct^ricula seem to be applicable only to 
the poit-teit. Differences by achievement level and sex are often pronounced,, althou^ 
mixed in direction, and more noticeable on the pre-test. Since the pre-test results vary by 
•c^iievement level and sex, analysis of covariance was used to control for these biases. 

llblelS " 

> " .. * • , 

^ ^ M«iri Partint Correct on P^captual Skills Pre/P^ 

Achievement Level and Sex 





Mna Pirctnt Corrtct 


Ttft/Ach iMmint 


.pot Group * 




SPC Group 




FlUMll 


Mall 


Totil 


Fimale \ 


Malt 


Total 


Pr«-Ttit 

Lower * 


71.0 
|n=20) 


59.3 
|n=15) 


66.9 


64.0 

In=38) 


668 
(n=31) 


66.2 


Upper 


69.1 


71.6 

'|n=38) 


70.1 


63.5 
|n=73) 


66.0 
|n=42) 


64.6 


TcrttI 


60.62 


ee.02 


69.0 


64.2 


• 66.8 


643 , 


Rort-T««t« 
Lowtr 


66.5 


64.0 


65.4 


71.6 


70.3 


71.0 


Upptr 


66.6 


72.4 


68.9 


71.4 


. 71.9 


71.6 


Total 


66.5 


70.0 


68.5 


71.4 


712 


71.4 

— - ' >»- ■ 



•fcmpla fiia for tt»t ar»alv«i» li th« «Bma if for the pre-tt»t. „ * . - 

* 56 . > - . * 

70 . ' 
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TtM iowc* table for the widyw of variance (a4jurted means) appears in Table 19 The 
difference to cuiricu]*, which, in thii cue, is training versus no training, « found to be 
Rgmficant the .01 leveL No ofher effects are significant. 



Tabit 19 



Analysis of Varitnct for Percvptual Skills Tests 



Sourci 



df 



MS 



Curriculum 
Lml 
Sax 

Curriculum X Lavtl 
Curriculum X Sax 
Laval X Sax 

Curriculuqii X La«»l X Sex 
Error (Within Calir 



306 



1253 
2 31 
.60 
.73 
1.87 
2.06 
.29 
1.68 



7.68** 
1.37 

<1 

<1* 

1.J1 
1.25 
<1 



*k» '••ln«Jieat»» itrtirtical ii«nific«nc«.P .01 . 



BASIC SKILLS RANGE TEST 

Oiecription of Basic Skills Rangi Tatt 

•Die Basic Skills Range test was administered to both the SPC and PDL student 
arouM The test includes the foUowing subacales: Prestart/Start, Acceleration/Stopping, 
KMi^iimng Direction, Left Turn, Right Turn, Lane Change Left, and Lane Change Right. 
Each student is rated^ on performance during the 25-minute test. 

ham Analysis 

Table 20 gives the percent of students making the correct maneuver for each item 
wHhin the seven subacatei. For nearly aU situations students in the SPC ^up scored 
highar than those in PDL. For example, in Lane Changes Left and lli^t, those m the 
SPC group canceUed turn signals far more frequently than those m the PDL group. 
Table 21 summariiea the percental of correctiy performed items. No smgle area seems 
to ba particulariy troublesome in either cunriculum, and only three itf aPPe« ^ be 
difficult (maintaining lane whUe making a right tint, and "head check (90 angle) m 

ri^t and left lane chwges). \ t> ^vr «««„r, 

Reliability estimatas (KR-20) were computed for each Pfo'^^or the SPC group, 
the raliabmty estimate was .66, and for the .PDL group, .81. yhe difference m the 
«Mtas may in p«t ba due to differences in scheduling. The t«lt was admmistered to 
PDL ftadents appRMrfmately 10 weeks after it was administered to'SPC students, A strike 
ki ttM KansM CSty School System delayed PDL test administration for approximately 8 
Of ttM 10 weeks. During the strike, instructors received additional rater trammg, resulting 
In paatar consistency of scoring. 
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Table 20 



Percent Making Correct Maneuvers in Basic Skills Range Test 



• 




PDL Group 


— » ■ 

SPC Group 


Subftc»lt 






(N^226) 


Prwtart/Start 


1 
1 




88 1 












'I 
0 




QQ 1 




4 


94,0 


'98.7 




5 


98.0 


96.7 - 




6 


90.5 


90.3 


Acceltration/Stopping 


7 


93*0 


97.3 




8 


87.4 


92.0 




9 


83.9 • 


91.2 , 




10 


98,5 


96.0 




11 


70.4 


. 68.6 


Maintaining Direction 




.U 


Q7 R 


13 


01 <o 


/Z.I < 




14 


94.0 


97 .3<-,. 










Laft Turn 


11; 




84 V '/> 




' 16 








17 




Q"^ R 




18 








\^ >9 




R*^ R 






yi .u 


Q7 ' 




21 


94.5 


98.2 


Ki-gnt Turn 4 




85.4 


87.2 




^0 




95.6 


• 


7A 




* q6 3 








96.9 




26 * 


38.7 


67.3 




' 27 


86.9 


92.0 




28 


93.0 


96.5 


Lane Change Left 


Z\J 




70 R 




OA 
JO 






-> 


31 


74,4 


. 91.2 




32 


675 


58.4 




33 


74.4 


89.4 


Lant Change Right 


34 


61.3 


75*7 




35 


47 J 


• 58.0 




3§ 


78.9 


92.9 




37 


67.8 


56.2 ^ 


* 


38 


75.4 


94.7 


♦ 


• 


* 






72. 







Table 21 

lt»m Numbws Correctly Perforftied ii> Basic Skills Range Test 







Subitatt 


0^25% 

*- 


26-50% j 


51 75% 


76100% 

■ — , 



POL 

Prestart/Start 
Acceleration/StoppinQ 
Maintaining! Direction 
Left Turn ' 
Right Turn 
Lane Chfpge Left 
Lane Change Right 

SPC 

Prtstart/Start 
Acceleration/Stopping 
Maintammg Direction 
Left Turn 
Right Turn 
Lane Change Left 
L»ni( Chaoge Right 



26 

30 
35 



1 

11 
13 
19 

29.31-33 
34. 37 



11 

13 

26 

29, 30, 32 
J5. 37 



26 
7 10 
12.14 

15-18. 20.21 
22*25. 27. 28 

36. 38 
16 

7 10 . 
12. 14 
15-21 

22 25. 27, 28 
31,33 
34, 36.38 



Comparison of PDL/SPC Currlculd 

Tables 22 and 23 show mean percentage correct for each section by curriculum, 
achievement level, and sex. Students receiving tfie highest scores were usually in the SPC. 
group, upper achievement level, and male. Results from certain sections of the test 
Sffered to some extent, however. For example, the sections ^^Acceleration/Stopping and 
"Lane Change Left*' showed little, if any, differences between <!umcula. 

The analysis of variance computed with Jtotal scores on the Ijasic skills range test ir 
ahown in Table 24, verifying the general conclusions shown in Table 23, The main effects* 
of curriculum, achievement level, and sex are all significant (p <\01)- In addition, the 



^ Table 22* 

* 

Mean Percent Correct in the Basic Skills Ftanne^ Test, by 
Achievement Level anil Sex 





POL* 




SPC* 




Achievement Level 




Femtle 


• 


Male 




* Total 


Upper 


^ 89.4 * 


* 80.3 


83,8 


. 90.1 


86.9 


88.0 


(n-- 50) 


(n*^ 82) 




(n > 46) 


(H-88r 




Lower 


78.5 > 


11J 


78.0 


86.7 


85.3 


85.9 




(n ^ 29) 


<n ^ 38) 




.(tt-40) 


(n - 52) 




Total 


85.3 


79.5 


. 81.8 


88 .6. 


^86.T 


87.2 . 



•Sample $i/e for the •nelyii* shown her© \% the wme for eli maneuver» in TeW^f 23. * ^ 
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Table 23 

Mean P#rc«it Correct for Each Subscafe in \ 
' The Basic Skills RanflS Test, by 
Achievement Level and Sex 





POL Group 


SPC Group 




Malt 


Ftfntff 


M«la 


Ftmalt 


Preitart/Start 
^Mcan * 93.8) 
Uppar 
Lower 


94.0 
90.8 


93J 
90.3 


96.3 
95.5 


96.3 
94.2 


Acceler at ion/St oppi ng 
(Mtdin ^ 88.6) 
Upper 
Lower • 


91.2 
87.6 


85.6 
86.8 


90.0 
91.0 


87.8 
88.8 


Mamtatniny Direction 
(Meai^ * 89.7) 
Upper 
Lower 


89.3 
^ 85.0 


85.0 
87.0 


95.0 
91.7 


92.7 
93.0 


Left Turn 

(Me»n-9Z0> ' 
Upper 
Lower 


94.6 

, 91.1 


88.0* 
• 89.1 


96.9 
92.1 


91.9 
92.6 


Right Turn 

(Mean* 88,0) ' 
Upper 
^ Lower 


89.1 

87.7 ^ 


82.0 
86.4 


92.3 
89»0 


87.9 
89.9 


Lane Change Left' 
(Mean * 78.6) 
Upper 
Lower 


79.2 
84,8 


74.2 

82:2 


76.6 
78.0 


78.0 
76.6 . 


^ Lane Change BK|ht 
(Mean ^82.6) ^ 
Upper 
Lower 


* §8.8 
94.4 


88.8 
80.0 


80.8 
80.6 


78.2 
69.2 



intewctions of cuiriculum by level, and Jevel by sex are also mbderately significant 
(p<.b5). * . 

The analysis of variance resulu for ^ch of the subecales of the Basic Skills Range 
Teet are- summarized ih Table 25* (The complete source tables are in Appendix J*) These 
iwuha show curriculum to be* significant on* fivfe of, the seven subscales. Leyel is 
tignifkant on one of the subscales, and sex is significatnt on three* The only significant 
intenctbn effect is level by sex on the ,**Left Turn'* subsoele (p < *05)* Thu interaction 
indkatei that, upper male* perform better than lower males, but there is no difference in 
perfonnance brtween upper and lower females* 

* 60 



T4bt« 24 



An«ly«is of Variance for th« Basic SIcills Range Ttst 
(Uiting Unwrnghted Maim) 





df 


MS 




Curriculum 


1 




39 92 * * 


Uvtl 


1 


290.20 


19.06** 


Stx 


J 


175.59 


11.54** 


Curriculum X Level 


1 


61.26 


4.02* 


Curriculum X Sex 


1 


23.60 


1.55 


Level X Sex 


1 


85.33 


5.60* 


Curriculum X Level X Sex 


1 


35.42 


2.32 


Error (Within Cert) 


417 


15.22 





Indicate* statuticai jiflnificance^p v 01. *. < OS. 

/ 



Table 25 

iSummary of Analysis of Variance Results for 
Basic Skills Range Test Subscales 









Subfcai^ 


— ^ — ■ 






Prtstart/ 


Acceltration/ 


Maintaining 




/ 




Lane Change 


Lane Changa 


Sourct 


Start 


Stoppmg 


Diraction 


LtH 


Tom 


Ri<lht Turn 


uft 


B«9ht 


Curribulum (C) 


p<.Dl 


p < 05 


P< 


.05 


p < 05 


p < -01 


Level (L)^ 


p < .05 












Sex (S) 






P< 


01 


p < .05 


p < -05 


Currtcufum X Level 










-■•I 




CujH'iCulum X Sex 














Uvel X Sex 






P • 


05 






Curriculum X Level 














XSex 















iVASlVE RANGE TEST , 

Deacrtptiofi of Evativt Renge Test 

The Evasive Range Test is administered after completion of Unit? classroom. 
Anulitor, and range instruction to all st)|denU in the SPC. Jn addition to its use in 
mm tilt btiic control skills, the driving range is used to assess skill in dealing with 
eoMffency situttions that do not occur frequently enough in normal driving and are too 
hasaidoui to stage on the public highway. 

lUneuven for the Evasive Range Test include: 

(1) A serpentine course (Table 26). 

(2) Evasive maneuvers; blocked lane (Table 27)* 



ERLC 
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* Table 26 



Compwiiton of Number of Errors- in Two Runs on Serptntin« Course, 
Evasive Range test, by Sex 





Mf«n Errors p«r 100 trials 










typ« of Error 


1»t Run 


TmS Rim 


1$t Run 


2rvd Run 


toul 



UMVtf Extrcis* 
Gatt StraHht 
Brakn 

Sp««d Under 25 mph 
H«ndf not at 9 3 

Total Cones Oitplaced 



10^ 


8.5 


13.4 , 


11.3 


11.2 


10.2 


8.5 


. 2.1 


17.5 


15.4 


1.7 


3.4 


7.2 


6.2 


5.1 


11.9 


16.7 


15.5 


11.3 


13.8 


63 


10.2 


10.3 


11.3 


9.9 


144.1 


86.4 


1253 ' 


128.9 


122J 



Ttbl'e 27 



Cofuperisoo of Number of * Errors in Two Runs of Bloclted Lane Exercise, 

Ev|ftive Range Test, by Sex 



TVW of Efof 


MMn Erwri pw 100Tri»li 


M«l« IN 


57) 


F(MTW»lt (N»97» 


Total 


1»t Run 


2nd Run 


lit Run 


2nd Run 


'Wrong Oirtction 


10 2' 


85 


13.4 


11,3 


1,1.2 


Lmvw Extrci$e ; ^ 


0.0 


0 0 


0.0 


0.0 


.0.0 


Gow Straight 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Brakat 


0.0 


8.5 


4.1 


9.3 


5.8 


Spa«d Undar 25 mph 


1.7 s 


. 1.7 


2.1 


4.1 


> 2.6 


Total Cones Ditplacad 


174.6 


137 3 


222.7 


194.9 


188.7 



(3) Controlled braking and steering (Table 28). 
•Hieae tablea show the test results for each of the three maneuvers. 

Error Rate 

Vajriatioru in error rate seen between the first and second runs tend to follow a 
pattern. Total number of cones displaced decreased consistently on the second trial, with 
tlM exception of the serpentine exercise for females. For other types (braking, keeping 
^Med under .25 mph, etc.) the direction of errors did not follow a consistent pattern, 
aMboi^ in ieveral caees there was an increase in error rate on the second trial. 

For the serpenUne course, \he errors most frequently committed, other than cones 
dMiced, were "goes straight" and "keeping speed undo: 25 mph." An extremely large 
dMatence from firtt to second run on "goes straight" was found for females; the reason 
tor this difference cannot be explained. For the blocked lane exercise, the most frequent 
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Table 28 



Comparison of Numter of Errors in Two Rum of Controibd Braking 
ExtrciM^ EvasKre Range Tnt^ by Sex 



Tvp* 0^ Error 


M^m Error* per 100 Trwis 




(N-97) 


Total 


tst ftUft 


2nd Run 


lit Run 


2nd Run 


*Li«v«$ Exifciit 


1J 


00 


0.0 


1.0 


0.6 


Gtm Straight 


5.1 


1 J 


■ 5.2 


10.3 


6.1 


Locks BrMcii 


8.5 


6.8 


12.4 


22.7 


13.8 


SpMd Und«r 25 mph 




68 


7.2 


4.1 


5.1 


Totai Corm Displaced 


166.1 


154.2 


2583 


214.4 


207.7 



other problem was "wrong direction/* On the controlled braking exercise, the greatest 

pfobtem, other than cone dispWcement, was flocked brakes/' 

In moat caaes, errors for males were significantly lower than for females* 

Table 29 rtiows mean percent ratings (total sc^ores) on the Evasive Range Test. The 

acoM were derived by summing verror categories for each exercise and converting to 

percenta«e correctjConsiatent differences are evident* by achievement level and by sex. 



Table 29 

Mian Total Scores^ on Evasive Range Test, by 
Level of Achievement and Sex 

iPmrteot) 





Male 




Ach^«v«rmnt Ltvt4 


(fi 57) 


(n 97) 


Strpentint 






Upper 


606 


47 6 


Lower 


47 5 


4b5L 


Blocked Lane 






Upper 


70 6 


508 


Lower 


61 7 


500 


^Ofvtrolttd Braking 






Uppar 


65.? 


41 9 


Lower 


6^1^ 


466 


Total 






Upper 


642 


51 1 


Lower 


57 4 


47.4 



*Ht9h#r Kurt indicate* better pettmmance 
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The differences were further examined by analysis of variance (Table 30). 
Differencet between lexe* are found significant for ajl but the serpentine maneuver. 
Achievement level i« significant only on the blocked 1^ exercise. No interaction effects 
an significtiRt. 



Table 30 

Analysis of Variance for Evasive Range Test 



Sou ret 



dt 



Sirpentin* 

, Level ' 1 

S«x 1 

Six X Level 1 

Error (Within Cell) 150 

Blocked Lane 

Level 1 

Sex 1 

Stx X Level 1 

Error (W'thm Cell) 150 

Controlled Braking 

Level 1 

Sax 1 

Sex X Level 1 

Error (Within Cell) 150 

Total . 

Level / 1 
Sex ^ 1 

Sex X Level 1 

" Error (Within Cell) 150 



MS 



J 8 80 
13 80 
10.22 

6 28 

20.34 
5375 

* o ja 

501 

1-90 
86 64 
010 
558 

8431 
397 07 

7 20 
25 35 



300 

3.00- 

1.63 



4.06' 
10-72" 
<1 



<1 

15-52* 
<1 



332 
15 66* 
<1 



'♦•IndicatM it«tiitie«) iigoltitiiiKep < Ol. *.p < 05 



ON 



PERFORMANCE TEST 



The results of the On-Road Performanco Test rt*porti*(l here include (a) inter-rater 
reliability checks, (b) pass rate by type of maneuver and element, and (c) total pass rate. 

IntM- Rattr Reliability Checks 

Instructor training and inter-rater checks in the Spring semester were held during a 
eevwvday workshop. Inter-rater reliability checks were mqde in order to achieve 
comietency on variable definitions and scoring procedures. The reliability checks among 
MaVKsUm were used mainly ai; an aid in refining definition of tasks and clarifying 
■coring procedures. Table 31 presents the results for both instructor rating instructor and 
imtmctor rating student*. The ratings reflect the percentage of agreement on ;the total 
itteneirver (Pass/Fail) as well as the seven variables (or elements) for the total maneuver.*- 
The procedure for obtaining the index was the same, with the exception of the 
individuils being rated (i.e., instructors or students). 
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Ttble 31 



Rtfults of Inttr Rattr Reliability Checki for 
On-Road Ptrformanc* Ttst 



MiiibMlty Check 


Ptrctnt Ay ttmtnt 
on M«n«uvtr 


P»rc«nt Agittm»nt 
on VarwblM 


NumbiT of Piirs 


Initructors Rating 




87.6 


18 


Instructors 


92.4 


Irtstructor Rating 






38 


'Students 


84.4 


83.3 
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!!!^!tr^J^^ 4910.' with an agreement on 4109 (83.8%). 

"^^•CS-S? eiS^lnXlTfairi^ .greement index for inrtructor njing 
i«Jcto» ^ for in.tructot rating rtudenU. The difference «re mort Ukdy 

SSSSl. to iZe .«i.tion m rtudenf perfomumce. Since -t^f «^ 
S«OTO», the likelihood of di««reement on marginal catei would be increaeed. 

fm Rata l3Y MaiMuvar and Etomant 

TaWa 82 outlinei the pa« rate for the maneuven. Some of the maneuven have bwn 
comlSSTf^; ^UtianTurpo.e.. For ex«nple. left turn. "J-y J^-e occune^^ 
Sw^Aout tha t«rt route. They are combined and preiented here nmply as Left Turn. 
l^T^inS^ Se peic«(tage of maneuver, puaed. by .ex and cjjnculum group 
^L^amTsi^The aVerage maneuver. paMed for idl group, combmed i. 83.2%. the 
manativen (aU group, combined) that faU below the average f fdictUd. 
^Jtoa 21 maDeuver. pieaented. the SPC male .tudenU h«d a higher pan rate on 17 
of thf nimLmn thwti^ PDL male.. For SPC female.. 19 of the maneuver, were higher 
S^fHTSrSmie.. Overall, male. (86.5%) h«i higher pa- ^^^^fj-^^^^^ 
(Zi^^ the SPC group (86.4%) hid a highc rate than ttje , 
The below^tverage pas. rate on the maneuver, mdicated m Table 32 may .uggct a 
rmAtm mcJT^SSg ^Tthe-e area.. They appear to include, with the exception of 

pMODarativa and Shut-Down, the more complex drivmg maneuver.. 

tSraSdaacribe. the etemenU .ummed acroia all JS^^P^fT °' 

itndXwJ to SSrmine the general type, of difficultie. experienced by rtud«jU. The 
SSZl t^in Table 34 indicate the overall pendent correct '^ISe 
SSrt^'jS^ for Path PoBtion. Speed, and Ob.erving range from fO-S**' ^^de 
SSL^dlSaffic Control are 90% and 94%. reipectively. The latter two categone. 
^SS^^^^^^ oZ^tm^^ that would be rated by the tart «lmin«trator 
ItT^^ thTrtudent recognize, that failing to rignal or .top at an inter.ectaon would 
ZSZ^ «Jor. The renSning ta.k element, are probably more a reflection of 

**^tS?*8PC pa« rata, are connrtenUy higher than PDL. Smaller difference, occur on 
lha tS^moS checkr^i«n«ling and Traffic Control. A. in the praviou. anriy.« 



gi-WBh degree of agreement on Paat/Fail check, for the maneuver, and element, was 
5Jlno3hMtn.d^rating in.tructor. with a 92.4% ^^^''^ ""^^ "^^^^^^"^^ 
^ element.. Eighteen pair, of rating, were u.ed to obtain the average 

"r^M*38 itudaiU, a total of 1200 maneuver, were checked, and in.tructor« 
1017 maneuwr. (84.4%). The number of elemenU for the.e maneuver, (e.g.. 
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T«t>l« 32 

Pmnt Ummrmt fiMd* in On Ro^l Ptrfornwnct T«t. by S«x 



ifC Group 
in » 73) 



POL Group 
in » 64) 



Ftmattt 



$PC Group 
(n*102) 



POL Group 
In -94) 



Praoptrativ*'* 

Uft Turn 
NoriTMl Traniit 
CurvH** 

Through Inttntction** 
Right Turn 
P*rkadC*rt 

UpNII. 

Downhill 
Bridgi 



€nt«f TritfSe 
Lmw Traffic 
Ltft Lant Chang* 
Ri^ht Lan* Changt'' 

BalngPaMtd 

Off- Ramp 
Fatting Judgmtnt'* 
Undtrpatt 

Shut' Down'' 

Avaragt (Groupt) 
Avtragi (Sax) 



85 
88 
91 
76 

85 
92 
95 
»l 

90. 
83 

87 

76 

88 
97 
88 
88 

99 
85 

93 
86 

882 



70 
89 
86 
78 

83 
88 
98 
84- 

84 

77 
77 
66 

80 
89 
80 
76 

95 
83 
87 
89 

82 

82,9 



78 
87 
86 
76 

85 
86 
94 

83 

84 

86 
87 
67 

92 
92 
85 
81 

91 

79 
82 
98 

75 

84.5 



85.5 



77 
82 
78 
72 

83 
82 
90 
82 

78 
93 
78 
48 

84 

87 ' 
74 , 
67 ' 

86 

65 

/73 
/ 90 
75 

78.3 



•»PC ma(«« and ♦wiwlweomtoiiwl- 86 4. POL ma(«»ndfi«ti«li* combing . 
^vtonMVtr which f*U Mow th« avttagi. ^ 

/ 

on roDmym, naJm tmd to have higher pm r»te« thw). /emalei. The m^joif differencet 
tfpmg on Psth, Poiition. Speed, and Obierving. ^ 

• ■ / 

Th* percentaie of mancuven pawed wm uwdfca evaluate the effectiveAea of the 
nocrama on a ftattrtteal baaii. A factorial deiign wai u»ed to evaluate the effecU of 
cuniculum (SPC vanua PDL), aex, and ichoola (Eaf£, Northeast, Southeast). Achievement 
I«v«l waa droppKi for thia antlyiU becauie of the Khali lamplei resulting in each cell. 

The m««i p«M rate and sample for each factor ire shown in Table 35. In thts 
amiyiia, "ichoob" was liaad a» a factor since the test routes varied. East High School and 
NotthMit High School t«t routes were the aiime, with the exception of approximately 
two blodu. The Southwit Hi|h School route>®ntained all of the same maneuver checks 
as Iwt and Northeast, but was a completely different route. 
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Table 33 

Ptrctnt Corrtct for Each Etom«nt PasMd in 
.On Road Ptrformaiw* Tt«t, by Stx 













SPC 


PDU 


SPC 








{n • 73) 


(n-64» 


(nt 102) 


tn>94) 


TottI 


Path 


89 


85 


84 


77 


83 


Poiitioo 


86 


86 


82 




83 






82 


82 


72 


80 


StgnaUng 


91 


92 


- 91 


88 


90 


Obttrving 


90 


84 - 


85 


79 


84 


Traffic Control 


95 


94 


94 


92 


94 



Table 34 

Omall Pmcmnt Corrtct for 

Each Ettmifit Pasttd in 
On^Road Parformanct Tan 



Eltnwnt 


SPC 


PDL 


Path 


85 


80 




Potitiofi 


84 


82 




Spttd 


sa 


76 




Signa)ir>g 


91 


90 




Obttrving 


87 


81 




Traffic Control 


94 


93 





Tht analyiii of viutiance (Table 36) indicates that eaclr of the factow-that ii. 
cuitfculura, sex, and school-were wgnificant and that there were no significant inter- 
actions. A study of the mean errors repeals the direction of the significant main effects: 
The SPC students performed significantly better than the PDL (87% versus 78%), males 
p«form«d better than females (85% versus 80%), and there was a significant difference 
mong ttie schoob. The difference between East and Northeast was not significant, but 
both had a significantly hii^ pass rate than Southeast. . 

The differences in past rate by curriculum are most likely attributable to the 
Mnount of training. The SPC students were given seven hours of on-street lessons, while , 
tht fOL vtudents received only two. The difference by sex may a]#o be a reflection op 
mora outside driving experience reported by males as compared to females. It cannot^ 
stated •whether the differences by school are due to student background or the test «5ute. 
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Table 35 # 

Mmii Pm Rita in On Roid Pirformanct Ttst, by 
Sax* and School 



* 

Sehoot 


$PC Group 


POL Group 


* 

rOtW 










Cast 


86.7 


89.3 


82.7 


75 2 


83.6 




In - 24) 


In -29) 


(n - 27) 


In - 24) 


In* 104)* 


Northtast 


91.6 


89.2 


84.2 


77.9 


85.8 




|n-2«) 


In - 18) 


In .21) 


In ' 24) 


In -89) 


SouthtMt 


84.6 


80.1 


8tO 


70.8 


79.0 




(n-23) 


In - 56) 


In - 16) 


In » 46) 


(n» 140) 



(Group«) 87.0 78.6 



*M«(m combined • K.2; t«(Ti«l«« combintd ' 80.4. 



libit 36 

Analyait of .V«rlirK» for On-Rciid Hrformmw Tftt 



•oufw 


Of 


MS 




Curriculum 




1 


5129-1 


20.17" 


Sm 




1 


T656.9 


6 61* 


School 




2 


1116.6 


4.39* 


Gurriculum X Sm 




1 


808.2 


3.18 


Curriculurn X'Schoot 




2 


64.6 


<1 


Stx X School 




2 


153.7 


<1 


Curriculum X Stx X School 


2 


60.8 


<1 


Error IWithin C»ll) 




321 


264.3 





•••Iwlicattt ttitliticii* »ifnif*ctnctp < Oh ♦.p < 06 

'A 

ATTITUOI MEASURE 

DHeHption of Attituck MMMurt^ 

Th* rwudo-knowkd|t (Attitude) T«it and lelccUkl Mann Inventory (U) items were 
•teinbtend as knowledge pie-teiti and poet>teit« in both curricula. 

thiie were no "ri|^t" or !*wrong" amwew for thi« Pteudo-Knowledge Teit, dnce it» 
pwpota WW to detedrmine Mfety **attitudee" among the student*. At maitioned in 
OMfiier 4. very little can be laid at this time about the "utility" of this measure. Items- 
Mad to be validated, and further development is needed. However, distribution of 
Hiliijiim is useful in detecting shifto of attitude between "pre" and "pott" as well as 
dttbwanoes between curricula. 

The percentage distributions of responses to each question and percentage dif- 
tmmim bttwas^i pre^ and post^test (post minus pre) appear as Appenduc G-2. 

61 
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Rtsulti off Attitudt Maasurt 

_ 

iln general, differences between PDL and SPC groups, detectable on the pre-test, 
be<^e more pronounced on the port-test. Certain items, such as 2, 7, 9-13, show large 
differences by curriculum on the pre-tert. In each case, the SPC group more frequently 
selected the more realistic and less overcautious response. ,As an example, the response 
rale to Item 7 is presented here: . 

in bad wtather: 

Rsquires txtra caution 

b. Tends to be hazardous. 

c. ShoukI always bt avoided if possible. 








PDL 






SPC 






Pre 


Pott 


Post-Pre 


Pre 


Post 


/Post-Pre 


a* 


67.7 


64.7 


-3i0 


78.9 


73.9 


-5.0 


b. 


4.5 


4.1 




10.6 


10.6 


0.0 


c. 


27.9 


•31.2 


3.3 


10.6 


14.4 


3.8 



In this case, answer a) #ould seem the most realistic alternative. Answer b) 
demonstrates a lesser concern for safety, and answer c) would seem unrealistically over- 
cautious. Thfe relatively high PDL response mte to answer c) on the pre-test compared to 
that of the SPC group demonstrates the PDL group's generally more overcautious 

FoKilie'-M^mi Inventory items (Items 21-48) group pre-test differences wfere 
fwierally leu pronotocedj althoujji SPC students tended to project a more positive, less 
critical attitude. TheVnre-test differences between SPC and PDL could be explained by 
(a) variation in the an^toit of course content,^ that is, SPC content was more extensive; 
or ,by (b) the ptfrceptioik oh<he PDL group as being in a leas comprehensive program than 
the SPC group. V 

Test results in both c^micitia show a number of significant changes from pre-test to 
poft-test. The largest shifts ik th)B PDL were in Items 2, e, 11, 17, 19, 23, and 25; in the 
SPC, Items 2, 3, 9, 14, 23, 39^aiM 47. Again> almost all changes were in the direction of 
m more realistic, less overcautious driving attitude. 

An elample of a more ^llJistic driving attitude is provided by the responses to 
Item 23 (for this section of the response a) = Always; B) = Usu^ly; c) - Sometimes; 
d) " Rarely; e) = Never): 



I 



.feel full of pep when I 



chind the wheel. 





PDL* 






SPC 




Pre 


Po»t 


Post-Pre 


Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


i)' 30.3 


18.2 


-12.1 


36.1 


25.5 


-10.6 


b) ^.3 


31£ 


-0.5 


31.1 


37.2 


6.1 


c) 23.4 • 


30.6 


7.2 


18.3 


^1.8 


3.5 


d) 6.5 


10.0 


3.5 


7.8 


8.5 


0.7 


•) 6S 


• 9.4 


2.9 


6.7 


6.9 


0.2 


>• 




V 









^ 'The pra-t«st wm admif}iaier«d to both SPC and PDL groups prior to Unit 6 instruction in the 
Safe Pnrfarmane* Curriculum. Therefore, SPC students had received five-units of instruction prior to the* 
pM-tOTt, at compared to PDL students who had received only two and one-half units of instruction. 
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There it a ligiiificant decline in the number of students in both programs who make the 
unrealistic assetsment that they "ALWAYS feel full of pep" when driving. 

There are a few/exceptions to this trend toward more realistic and less overcautious 
reaponsea. Items.5 and. 12 for both curricula ancl Item 13 for SPC showed increases in 
response rate to the excessively cautious response on ' the post-test. This may be a result 
of heavy classroom emphasis on the areas of content reflected in these items. (Students 
were under the impression this test would be graded.) 

The SPC students, particularly, seemed* to increasfe^ response firequency to choices 
that could be considered realistically safer (e.g., Items 3, 4, 8, . 31, 39). There also seems 
to be a trend on the post-test for students to be less critical of themselves and other 
drivers (e^j., Items 6, 8, 18, and 27). 

There are several possible explanations for these results. Continued expo^re to 
driving and driver problems should cause driving attitudes to become more realistic. 
Unsafe attitudes should be pointed out, while excessively cautious attitudes should be 
prov^ infeasil^le. In this reQ)ect, the post-test results are as expected. However, a msyor 
question is the problem of test-taking attitude. This trend toward more realistic responses 
may indicate only greater candor on the part of student^ and Jess emphasis on the 
response they felt the instructor would, consider correct. This effect could have been 
caused by a number of factors, such as the time between t^ts or the number of 
intervening knowledge tests. A similar explanation can be given for the pre-test 
differences between SPC and PDL, since attitude pre-tests were not given immediately at 
the beginning of the courses. The more firequent positive responses on the Mann 
Inventory items by the SPC group could also 6e explained by the fact that PDL students 
knew they were in a less comprehensive program and may have tended toward more 
native responses. 

Pftiudo-Knowledge Test 

The results of a subexperiment conducted in x:onjunction with the Attitude Measure 
are shown in Table 37. The purpose of the experiment ^was to determine whether 
students were able to identify the test as an ^'attitude" test. After administration of the 
Attitude Measure and a knowledge test, a list of six questions was administered to a small 
subset of students who had received no training. Thfe direct assessment of the purpose of 
the test is indicated on Item E, alternatives 1 and 4, which shows a tendency for students 
to rate the purpose of the knowledge test higher than the Pseudo Knowledge Test when 
referring to "knowledge" (64% vs. 55%r). However on alternative 4, "Driving attitude,"* 
thete is little difference (15% vs. 13%): 

The remaining items were developed in an attempt to indirectly tap studerUs' 
reactions to^the tests, where attitude items might be expected to be more unclear and^ 
axAbiguous. The results did not support this expectation. In fact, students tended to 
indicate that the Pseudo-Knowledge Test was more clear and provided more correct 
answers than the knowledge tests.^ 

In summary, the students l^ere not able to detect marked differences between the 
fteudo-Knowledge Test and the knowledge test. Therefore, the attempt to disguise the 
purpose of the test by using a knowledge test format was apparently successful. 

INTERRELATIONSHIP AMONG INTERMEDIATE CRITERION MEASURES 



Co^lational analyses were performed oit 'total scores for the intermediate criterion 
measuies. The analyses were run separately, by PDL and SPC, to determine whether 
interaction or differences in relationships occurred within each program, ^ince all 
measures were not common to both-pi:i;^ams, the matrices were run separately. 

.: • . . P 

Er|c 84 



Table 37 



Subjective Reactions to Pseudo-Knowledge and Knowledge Tests 



-* * 


Tests 
(Pwrc^nt) 


« — ' — 

fseudoKnowltdgt 




Ittfn A. Did you understand the questions asked? 


(n = 29) 


, (n = 37) 


1. 1 understood most of the Questions. 


79 . 


76 


2. 1 understood some of the questions. 


, 17 


Oil 

24 


3. 1 didn't understand any of the questions. 


4 










Itim Did you think that the choices given for each question were 






cfaar and easy to understand? 


{n = 29) 


(n - 37) 


« 

1 Verv clear 


* '45 


30 


. 2. Sonnewhat clear. * 




70 


^ 3. Not clear at all. 


3 




Item C. Did you think there ware any qitestions which didn't . 






giye the right answer? 


(n - 29) 


(n = 36) 


1. Most didn't. 


3 


11 


2. About-half didn't. 


91 


o ♦ 


*\ All nf f nii0<tinn< V\Mt\ *k riftht an^wt/fft * 


•^76 


81 


Item D. How hard ware these items to answer?. 


(n - 29) 


(n = 37) 


♦ 1 . very ndiu. 


3 




0 *?< Miiinaih if HiirH 


% 45 


59 


Not ^rd at all 


52 


41 


Item E. ,What do you think the purpose of this test was? 


« 




* (Check one) To test: 


(n-40) 


(n - 39) 


1. Driving knowledge. 


55 


64 


2. Driving skills. * 


13 


10 


3. Driving performance. 


7 


3 


4. Driving attitudes. 


15 


. 13 


5. Operational procedures 


10 


10 



Itlbm F* Check those items that describe how you felt about | i 

the test (You can chedc more than one): (n In - 51 ) 

1. Pleased. 

2. Disgusted* 

3. Bor^d. ^ 

4. Confuted. 

5. Confident. 

6. Angry. 




1> 

R«»ult« of Con«l«tiorwi Anatym 

wtathrely high M^Sti^^TiS^ fj"«^,'^"°*ledge tests would be expected to have 
«.ch AeT^^^ Of general interest. 

on. ^"2Sd°"<r*t °ibl::fed"rer^°'th?K°' iT^ it P^-ted in Table 38. 
mod«ntely with the two lAP^^^^i Jll tJ^^ Knowledge Pre/Post Tests correlate 
•n** raJ^ip S^«n m^Lrt J!f ^"^'^ each other (.58). 

»^ity mtSrrthTc^jL^ig'n^^^^ """^ ' 1°"^^ °^ ^««*-«tes\ 

•nw ertimate it wobablv i^^™ ^ . "'^ presented to the PDL group 



Table 38 

Mrtrix of Simplt Comlationt Among PDL Test Scoras< 





^ 


CAP 2-1 


LAP 2 2 


PS 
Pr«-Twt 


PS 
PoftTtft 


Knowltdgt 
Poft-Ttft 


Bmic Skills 


KnowMgt Prt Te$t 
















LAP 2-1 


.40 














tAP2-2 


.38 


.43 












IVrctptMtl Skills Pn Jnt .11 


.12 


.08 










PtrctptuflSk)y$Pb«t*Test M 
Knowltdgt Pwt-Ttst .58 
telcSknif RangtTeft .36 


.19 
.53 
.28 


11 . 
.SO 
.23 


.30 
.22 
.18 


.20 
.04 


.38 




•Corrt*»tiont .14 art tf^mficant atp <.06. 



R>*-T«t (.01). H,, -— L^.rT..T: ?* <;26) "><I loweit with Peiceptu.1 SkiUi 
iw ' ™..«non MMMn Um Evbiw Rangi> Tctt •nd Buic skill. 
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SUWIMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR • 
INTERMEDIATE CRITERION MEASURES 

The 'content acquirition scores for PDL.and SPC and the Unit Knowledge Evasive 
Range Test scores for SPC are illustrated in Figure 10. Major findings of the pil^ test are 
diacuaaed below. / 

Intwrnwdiati Crttnrion MMtum . 

Overall, SPC students had significantly higher scores on knowledge, skill, and 
performance tests than PDL students. However, it is importantto note that: 

(1) The content acquUition scores {% pass) on the Dnvmg KnoMtledge Post-Test 
were relatively low. Scores ranged ffom 69% downward to 60%. 

(2) On aU of the Unit Knowledge Tests, the SPC pass rate ranged from 57% to 
73%, whfch may indicate that not all of the instructional objectives of the 
program weie attained. "* i. o • 

(3) On the Evaaive Range Test, the SPC pass rate was low (54%). Ontije Bwic 
Skills Range Test, the pais rate was much higher (SPC 87% and PDL 81%).- 

(4) The largest differences between SPC and PDL were on the On-Road 
Performance Test, and Knowledge Post-Test. The SPC pass rate for the 
ORPT was 87%, and the PDL pass rate was 79%. SPC pass rate for- the 
Knowledge Post-Test was 89%, and the PDL pass rate was 83%. 

(5) On the Perceptual SkiUs Test, the differences between SPC and PDL, 
although significant, were reUtively small (SPC 71% and PDL 67%). 

Status of liUMrmadiate CritM'km MMwrM 

In Table 40. reliability estimates for each test are summarized and recommendations 
and statements are provided on the degree of test refinement. Primary recommendations 

are a« foUows.^^^ «ii the terts administered, the primary question is the ultimate validity 
of the test-that is, do any of the measures relate to real-world dnving 
performance? This question wouW require long-term, follow-up procedures. 
(2) sSice ieiU are not standardized, it U difficult to assess the relative diffi- 
culty level of an individual test. However, it is thought that the overall low 
content acquisiUon scores are attribuUble to an over-emphasis on inde- 
pendent study, rather than to the difficulty level of the tests. The 
Knowledge Test items, based upon the objectives of the cumq^lum, were 
of high criticalityj and were emphasized in the course content. (See 
Student Feedback in Chapter 6.) Inadequate prewtnUtion of course content 
by instructors may also have contributed to the low content a«lu»wtion 
scores. Support for thU position is found in Consultant Feedback 
(Chapters). Test standardization and increased reliability are need^ to 
assess more adequately the relative difficulty level of the tesU. 
' (3) The intermediate criterion measures were useful* for measuring prd^am 
effects {fit content/skill acquisition. However, several recommendations can 
be made for improvement of some of the measures: , . 

• Format and test administration procedures tould be improved m the 
On-Road Performance Test. 

• Scdring and rating procedures on the performance tests could be refined 
through additional pUot testing to improve inter-rater reliabUity and 
internal consistency. 
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Table 40 

Status of int»rm«diate Crittriort Tests 



Mmuf 




R»li»bility* 


Rtcommtndttionf/ 
Statt of Rtfmtmtnt 




5rC 


i/rivwr f^rroTrTwrivv i 












WI1 riu^U rwi 1 1.11 iiiwiv* 


158 , 


175 


84 tlnter-rater) 


• 


Revise format to make scor 


(35 mAn#iJNMrs) 










able ittms more maneuver^ 












specific. 










• 


Refme definitior> of errors. 










• 


Requires extensive instructor 












training. 


DttAiA Qk^iHc Raiwiit 


199 


226 


" .66 .83 ' 




Obtaif^ inter rater feliabiltty 


(38 ittrm) 










checks^ 










• 


Refine cf^initions of errors. 


* 








• 


Requires extensive instructor 












trdinina 


Evasivt Rangt 




104 


Not Available 
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Obtain inter rater reliability 


(30 tttms) 






















Requires extensive instructor 












training. 


Orivtr Knov^tdgt/Skills Test 












KnowltdgtiTest 












Prt Ttst (25 ittms) 


250 


251 


.45 .65 


• 


Reliability low: requires more 












items. 


PostTtst (50 ittms) 


177 


191 


.86 


• 


Current test adequate. 
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^- 






Possibly add morj^ items for 
* 








• 




/nore comprehensive coverage. 


Ptrctptuat Skill Ttsts 












(10 Ittms) 












PrtTtst 


151 


196 




• 


Requires cdmplete revision 












and/or substitution of dif 












ferent test. 


PoitTtst 


176 


198 


.01 ' .10 


• 


Method of test administra 












tion/materials poor. 


Unit Knowltdgt Ttsts . 












(10 ittms tach) ^ 














241 


243 


.52 50 


• 


Adequate test. 



Fairly high reliability for 
small number of items* 
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Table 40 (Contmimdj 
Status of Inttrmsdiat* Critarion Tests 



LAP 2 2 
Unit 3 
Unit 4 
Unit 6 
Unit 7 
Units 
Attitudt Mtatur* 



S4tnple Si;* 



POL 



SPC 



Rtlnb<1tty* 



Rtconwntnclatiom/ 
St«t« ot Rafintmint 



240 



211 
227 
221 
194 
190 
188 



.60 - .71 
53 
.54 
43 
46 • 
.43 

Not Available 



• Same at LAP 2-1. 

• Same as LAP 2 1 , 

• Sameas LAP 2 1. 

• Sameas LAP 2 1. 

• Sameas LAP 2-1. 
Same as LAP 2-1 . 

• State of refinement low. 

• Requires validation (con- 
struct and predictive). 

• Further content analysis. 



•nrtlability tttiinattt «• in*riwl con»«Hncv (KR.201 unlH» othtrwiw »p«:ifi»d 



• Petceptual Skilli Test requiret major revision or subititutipn. 

• Major work i« ne«ded on the Attitude Measure. It requires validation to 
determine which attitude* are related to safe driving practices. 

It is confcluded that the Knowledi^ and Unit TesU are at a sufficient stage of 
wfinement for uae in a reaearch or operational program. However, continued efforts 
riiould be made to improve the tests by conducting reliability checks and makmg 
appropriate revisions. Additiooal effort is required to bring performance measures to an 
adequate level. In-car instruction is more costly than classroom instruction. Therefore, 
mote effective and efficient training and testing techniques should be developed for this 
instructional mode. The difficulty in developing highly reliable teste lies in the subjective 
judgroant required of iiAictors. Although other observational methods are available 
(•^., vWeo tape or autoripted sensing devices), they are expensive. The instructor(s> will 
most likely continue to be the major source of data. The development of highly reliable 
data depends on an adequate, uncomplicated testing format and a clear understanding by 
instructors of the . definitions of performance on the test. (The latter requires a con- 
skierable amount of instructoi^ training.) Regardless of the refinement of the "paper 
procedutea and instructions, high reliability estimates are dependent upon experience and 
•interaction of the instructors to develop common behavioral observations. 

Ihort Tiriw RtsMrch R«cortimaodation« 

It is recommended that additional information be obtained from studente involved 
in the pUot study. The infohnaUon should be very useful in future program planning for 
implementation of the curriculum ori a larger scale. Samples from student groupa in both 
the Fall 19% and Spring 1974 semesters shouW be conUcted to obtain information on 
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theit driving itatui, ctuwnt driving experiences and relationship to course exposure, amf 
iKall of couite material* Sample* of items in these three areas are outlined below: 

(1) Driving Status 

• Number who received licenses. 

• Number of attenjDts to obtain licenses. 

• Months before license obtained. 

• Additional outside instruction. 

• Driving record (accidents/violations), use of car, and driving exposure. 

(2) Driving Behavior and Relationship to Course Exposure 

• Use of car and driving exposure. 

• Adequacy of PDL/SPC curricula in meeting real-world driving 
requirements. 

• Trip behavior. 

*• Problems experienced, need for training, and near misses. 

(3) Recall of Course Material 

• Administer knowledge test to tietermine recall of course material. 

• Provide additional information on test reliability (i.e., temporal 
stabUity). 

It is suggested that questionnaires be administered to all students attending the Fall 
and Spring semesters (approximately ItOOO students). Items from Drivinff Status (A) and 
Driving Behavior (B) would be included in the questionnaire. In addition to the infor- 
mation obtained in these areas, data on mobility and dropout rate would be provided.^ 
This data would be usaful in planning implementation projects oriented toward obtaining 
long-term, foUow-up data, as attrition rate would be a factor in determining sample 
siae requirements. 

Two approaches are proposed for administering the queslSonnaire: 

(1) Group administration in a school setting. This approagh should allow for a 
complete response rate for those students who continue school (junior 
year) and who are available at test administration time. 

(2) A mail-out to dropouts and a tubsample of students continuing school. The 
mail-out approach is recommended since it may ^'simulate" the logistics 
and procedures that may, by necessity, be used in obtaining long term, 
follow-up data. 

For Recall of Course Material (C), it is proposed that a subsample of continuing 
ftudents in both PDL and SPC be administered the Knowledge Post-Test in a group 
setting* The test administration could be combined with the questionnaire administration 
suggested above. The test should not be mailed, because mailing it mi|^t destroy the 
^integrity*' of the instrumertt* . ' 

Several variations of the proposed research could be conducted* For example, 
subsamples of students could be retested on performance measures* These decisions, of 
course, are predicated on resources available for conducting the research* 
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Chapter 6 

CONSULTANT, INSTRUCTOR, AND STUDENT FEEDBACK 

\^ifjtkm chapter includet a detailed identification of problems and tn^or recommeiMa* 
tkms for connective action, as determined trait} the evaluations of the consultants, 
imtnictori, and students* 

SUMMARY OF EVALUATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Connihfnts' Summary 

nts from consultants indicated that instructors needed more training in the 
driver education racthods/techniques/content, and hi general instructional 
techniques (not necessarily driver education -related) for dealing 

original project proposal called for recx:uiting and employing experienced driver 
as instructors/ However, the^ following problems were anticipated with 
this approach: « 

(1) It woulcl hMve been difficult to find highly-qualified driver educators who 
would have been willing to relinquish their positions for a short* 
range project 

(2) High salaries would have been needed to attract qualified candidates and to 
compensate them fbr relocation* . 

(3) Preparation of instructors for the admmistration of the two curricula would 
have had to take place during limited periods of availability such as Easter 
vacation and the short period between the' end of the Spring semester and 
the beginning of the Summer 1973 pilot test. 

Becauat of these difficulties, an alternative plan was adopted. 

Instructor candidates were selected by the staff of the School of Public Service of 
the Central Misaouri State University (CMSU), Warrensburg, Missouri (the subcontractor 
for the program) from recent CMSU graduates. The advantages to this approach wm 
conndtred to be these: J: 

(1) Most of the candidates already resided in the Kansas City ariMt, and 
relocation would not be a serious problem* 

(2) The close relationship between the CMSU Safety Center staff and the 
candidates would permit selection of the most qualified instructors. 

(3) Since the instructors selected would not have teaching patterns of long 
standing, they should hai^e littie resistance to teaching under the safety* 
oriented and operations-oriented curricula* ^ 

A disadvantage with this approach wu the lack of actual teaching experience on the 
part of the instnictors selected for the program* It was hoped that this problem could be 
aUairiaiad throui^ intensive training programs prior to and during the administration of 
the pilot test* However, since the training* programs were geared generally toward 

^CompleU itsffins rtquijrem«nti for iht prorrtm are dtKnb^ in Appendix ft. 
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faxniliarizing the inttructort with the Safe Performance Curriculum and the basic research 
'deiign for this study, they proved ineffective in compensating for a general lack of 
Inowledge in the |area of driver education content and lack of experience in teaching 
driver education. * * 

It k now apparent that the curriculum requires instructors, with an extensive 
btckground in teaching driver education, particularly in the areas of range and on-street 
initniction. Instructors must also be* able to conduct multimedia and simulator i«fSsions, 
hsve the ability to ^^individualize" instruction (i.e., to monitor the progress of each 
student thrcrui^ all of the instructional anodes), and to leniure that the learning needs of 
iich itudent are match(N^wlth the appropriate educatio^id^ re^ 

Recdtomendations . Although aU pilot test instructors^ hadNwhat ^appear^d to! be 
adequate formal university training, their performance did not beajr thisjiut. * ^ju' 

It is recommended that an intensive training session for pilot test instructdls be 
held prior to actual pilot test implementation*, using a small group of students (^vk 30). 
Thia would allow the instructors to become familiar" with the curriculum pertel w|^hout 
concern for>other pilot test requirements (e.g., coordination and scheduling, datajpoUec- 
tion, and recordkeeping for large numbers of students). - | 

An alternative to an intensive training session would be to obtair^ driver 
educators with extenaive teaching experience, especially in the areas of range and in-car 
initruction. In the Kansas City pilot test, most of the instructors had leu than dhe year 
of actual teaching experience* ^' 

Regardless of the approach taken, materials must be provided to ir^tructors 
*wfeks before implementation, and tome form of instructor orientation session must be 
bdd prior to implementation. 

Inatructors^ Summary * * 

♦ 

Most instxuctors indicated that the instructional materials available in Spring, 1974 
w e rr g r ea tly improved over previous semesters.* 

Although the ^curriculum specifications for* films and slides are comprehensively 
covered in ihe materials currently available, the instructors indicated a need for improve- 
mertt in the quality of some. Recommendations for improvement of media have been 
provided to the sponsoring ajgency, National Hi^iway Traffic Safety Administration. 

To maintain student interest in classroom instruction *and outside reading require- 
ments, it appears that instructors should utiUze motivation approaches more effectively. 
Ihstructors indicated that students became bored near the end* of classr^m instructions 
and dkl not read outside assifqments* ^ 

> Students' Summtry / ^ f 

Student tomments are comparable tg the instructor comment^ They indicated, that 
socne of the classroom instruction was boring, and tfiey didn't^alv/ays read outside 
aMignments. A large percentage indicated a desire to do more driving and less 
course work. 



^Instructor reeommenditionJ^or father modificition and rtsmtom arc* included in the Initructor 
CKiklMiet Packagtt* which are paH of the U$tr GutdeUntft, fimil report (itO) * 
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SUBJECTIVE REACTION: CONSULTANT FEEDBACK 

4: 

WMdhack from project coMultJmu' on instructor performance it categorized accord- 
iDC to thite of the six mode* of instruction employed in the curriculum: classroom 
(including simulator), range, and on-street. Recommendations fot instructor improvement 
in Mdi mode are presented. 

Summary • * , . " 

Consultants' comments indicated a need for two kinds of training for instructor? in 
the pact Umt: addiUo'nal training in teaching methods specific to driver education, ^d 
tninioff io methods for effective teaching, regardlesfc of the subject matter. The need for 
pflot iml instmctort to have m6re training in general educational methods and techniques 
for deidiiig with ttudenU was demonstrated by the -repetition of such commen* as: 
."Stud«»t problems need both diagnosis and prescription"; '?Student8 need to M told 
whet is expected of them in each lesson''; "Student* peed feedback on their perfwjnance, 
but givtn at 'the appropriate moment"; "Instructors must convey course corftent as 
pwicribed"; and •'Student invohrement must be mainUined." - 

Comultanti- commented also on more specific instructor inadequaciel. Further 
training in effective instructiorfal methods would obviate the need for such criticisms as: 
MGat students to speak louder"; "Use previously learned technical terms"; "Try to give 
v»ry specific instructions"; "Make sure you Know how (o operate projector ; and 
♦Teachers shouW position themselves property in the simulation lab." - . . ^ 

Consultants' comments indicated stro'ngly 'that instructors npeded more trammg and 
««»;rience particulariy in the* appUcation of driver education techniques. Evsluations of 
intWctor*' on^tieet performance stress«i th'is weakness. Instinactors were advw^: Give 
directions a bit sooner"; "Watch student hand position. ... make sure hand-over-hand 
■tMrtnl technique is used"; "Try not to use street names until end of lesson ; Watch 
for roDing stops"; <nd' "Several studenU did not know how to position,mirr«rs. . ^ . This 
riiould be demon^rated to each student on range.'- . ' ' . 

There were many mor« domments like these, emphasizing that .even by the third 
iropteroentation of the prtjgram, some of the "basics" of driver education were not yet 
♦♦••cond nature" to instructors. Experience^ it wouW appear, would have precluded much 
of the consultant criticism of the instfuctors. ' ^ . ' ■„ * ^ 

Consultant recommendations, ty instructional mode, follow. Recommendations 
made by^more than one consultant are marked by an asterisk. 

• ♦ I 

Raoomm«ndttiom for Classroom 

• Instructors shouW try to use terminology jdready learned by the students. 

h Instructors should not go through classroom material too x^^uickly. They need to 
make sure* that studenU know content that is essential to up-coming on- 

• Instructors shouW identify student problems in class, not just in the car. It is 
important to correct student errors in class and tq clarify answers that aren t 
entirely contct.* • ^ 

• Inrtructors need to involve th? entire class, not just-part of it. 

• I^^»t^uctors need to be more proficient in using teaching aids and equipment.* 

'DrlTtr*.du«lion »p«i.lUU weni wtigned to the prwct during. th« Spring. 1,974 Mtn«ter^,to 
provide trt'mini for th* project inilructori ind to <?v»lu»t<- their pfrformtnce 



• iMtnictort should provide itudenU with a strong orientation toward guided 
k«mint in cUu. Objectives should be made clear and a variety of motivating 
materials provided* 

• Instructors must make sure to use prescribed t«iGhing/leammg methods. 

• Instructors must make sure to convey course content as pre^ribed. 

*' ^ 

Simulation 

- • Instructors should use techniques and terminology in the simulation lab that 
can also be used in on-street lessons.* 

• Instructors shduld reinforce previously learned terminology. 

• Instructort mutt take an active part in simulation lessons by observing and 
' correcting student performance. Proper learning habits must be reinforced.* 

• Inftructots must know how to operate simulation equipment before the 
lesson^ EquipAient and films shouki be in working order.* 

• Instructors must be thoroughly familiar with simulation films before the 

* tosMn. They must know sequence of segmenU so that the fUms aren't 
interrupted with irrelevant narration.* 

• rnstructors must prepare their own narration so that they are not simply 
parrotinglhe filmt* 

• Instructors shouki avpki stopping films, unnecessarily^ since Jntemiiptions 

* detract from the realism of simulation. 

ftooommwiditions for Ranfi 

• InitructOK should vm th« time ipent traveling to and from the range to clarify 
iMMn objective! with itudenta and to provide itudenU with feedback on 
th«ir performance. . , t. i 

• Initructow thould make lure they under«Und the objecUvet of the range lewoni. 

• initructow ihould follow teiaon ipecificationa according td their intent, rather 
thto following ipecificationi to the letter when inappropriate. 

• InatructoTf ahould make lure that the back»e*t ob«Hrven are involved m the range^ 
> activfty. The obwtver checkHita ihouW be explained and employed. 

RtcomnMmtetiom for On Strtitt * 

• Inrtructort should make sure thpt when they tell a student he or'she hdi made a 
nuitake they alto tell the student how to correct the mistake. ^ 

• Instructors must time feedback to students so as not t^ interfere with the next 
maneyver * 

9 Jnstriicton should encourage "politive" as opposed to -taggressive" driving habits. 
Drivers should be taught to move without hesitation once they have determined it 
ia safe to execute the maneuver. ^ ; , 

- • Instructors should prepare student for on-«treet lesson with an outline of what to 
expect and what is expected of him. ' . ^ 

• Instructors jhould invoWe backseat observers by encouraging them to participate 
mentally in the driving task, for example, count seconds to estimate accept- 

ablegtpi.* ^ * 

• instructor! shoOkl bring aU close .calU and near-misses to the student's attention 
immediately. (Some students ^ere totally .unaware of what had taken place.) 

• Instructors should provide a critique immediately after the on-street lesson, 
xjonsking of (at a minimum) diagnosis *and prescription for ^1 mdi- 
ifidvial performances. . * * ' 



• fjdmmunicatioh dxQuld jidt ^ways be from instructor to student. Instructor { 
ihpi^ encourage feedback fi?6m students,, particularly from the better performers, 
on their ob^ervatidxis. This will increase involvement of hot^ drivers 
andbbiervers^'^ » 'V . 

0 instructors should use an effective balance between giving directions and allowing 
s^dent trials, that is, they should avoid over-teaching, 

• Jnstructdrs should use unplanned sitilations tb^ facilitate learning of impor- 
tant concepts. ^ ' 

• Instructors should avoid using technical tenpinology that.the student has not yet 
been exposed to. 



SUBJECTIVE REACTION: INSTRUCTOR FEEDBACK 

Detailed feedback was obtained from instructors ^f or each classroom, simulator,, 
range, and' on-«treet lesson in the Safe Performance Ourriculum. Their feedback, by 
instructional mode, is summarized below. - \ ^ 

Rtcommmdiltions for Classroom 

CJlassioom sessions were generally described as effective. Group commentary 
technique in the classroom was generally rkted well among the instructors who tried it. 
However, some did nots^ it at all. Student interest was high initially, but by the fifth 
classroom session,. students wi^re becoming Ijored and were anxious to drive. Startiitg at 
about the ninth classroom session, instructors mentioned, with increasing frequency, 
student disinterest in classroom work as being a problem. Student absences were cited as 
a problem by the 18th segsion. i 

' Soine difficulties were noted at the banning of the program in the distribution and 
explanation of^student schedules. ^ 

Distributing all of the student material at the beginning of the course was a more 
litiifactory arrangmeht than distributing one module or LAP at a time, which had been 
• the original arrangement. Some students did not read ..independent study materials nor 
complete all the exercises. I , 

Slide presentations would have been more usetul if the slides had been up-to-date 
and of better quality. Multimedia presentations g[eneMy were, described in suctf terms as 
**would have been very good, except for repeated equipment failures." (Sevetal 
instructors suggested dropping multimedia i^resen^tion^^ from the program because of 
equipment malfunctions. However, some of the difficiulties may be attributed to a lack of 
instructor training in operating the equipment.) The films "Following Distances/'' 
"Perceptive Driving," **eontrol,"*"The Drinking Driver," and "Emergency Driving Proce- 
duwt?' were^ generally considered useful, effective, and superior to previous materials, 
3thou^ each received occasional specific complaints. The booklet "Mayday! Mayday!" 
was also found useful, bt^t time restrictions limited its use during the Spring semester. 

Several' instructors mentioned that SPG students should receive greater preparation 
tmt the driver licensing written examination. Some also considered the grading systeiri for 
Hit course to be^ vague and ai^itrary. 

Simulator. Even though some of the' simulator units did not work properly, most 
fastiructors described the simulator as very helpful, especially in maintaining student 
interest* Some instructors felt that in the first two simulator sessions, other maneuvers 
Aould be added, providing more repetition and practice. In the third and fourth 
simulator seisions, lessons were considered helpful^and effertive,' but most instrugtOK felt 
that procedures for conducting sessions were difficult or impossible. The film "City 
I)riving" in the fifth simulator session was considered effective by most, but^ome poted 
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a^^ m^^ yf^ becomh^ bor^d- with the simulator at this poih't. The sixth simulator 
^l^mJsSoS'^ ^ ''^^^ considered the best of the 

Testiog. .yhere were no major problems in the administration of the knowledge tests 

having the questions read 
l^a^'a^S^K^n^ T^ tf jMdents in the first pii^^^^ 
• f.^!, * Vo^ "*f'^^r^^^ admmistratibn. Time was cut in half when tests were 

BWd "ho students.) Several of the tests were criticized for having questions that seemingly 
.had mote than one -appropriate answer, whUe the Unit 6 test .was noted as being 
imusuaUy precise. Some inslxuctprs felt that having students grade each others^ papMs 
d^owed cheatmg tp^^^^b^^^^ In the later sessions, Students were 5)oSy 

fared of takmg knowledge tests. In general, the tests were considered improved over the 
previous semester. . ' 

L^i^ The/Perceptual $kiUs Pre-Tests and Post-Tests pose^ no problems in adminis- 
trafiOT^ except that mechanical difficulties were reported on the pre-test, and two 
instructors were necessary for propei^ administration. * " , u wu 

Racommendations'for Range ' v . 

..]^J^ '^f''''^'^^^^^ good,, necessary, useful, and interesting to 

students. The most frequent complaint was that one of the ranges (JIast High School) was 
too smalt (approximately 150'x200') for completion of most of thrmS 
icnbed maneuvers. . \ . ;^ 

I "^^^ suggested that tp backing mailtUver he taught in the first range 

teMon (Preoperative Checks and A^ehicle Starting and Stopping), rather than at the sixth 
»nge esson where it was scheduled With parallel ' parking. They also suggested that the 
paraBel parkmg maneuver in the sixth range, session' be delayed until very late in the- 
fawning because students did riot .seem to have sufficient skill at this point in 
their trammg. mo i^wm, m 

f^,»^i^ in the .second range lesson (Turns, Serpentine, arid Lane Changes) was 
found to be too long and too advanced to complete in one ses^on. The third ranee 
lesson (following, Lane Position, and Gap Discrimination) was considered us6ful but 
umelated^to the upcommg Range Test. It -was used by some of the instructors to 
complete the second range lesson. ^ 

th-* was administered during the fourth- range session,, and instructors indicate 

that the definitions on the test were not specific enough. Some instructors felt their 
students were not ready for. this test.' a it.uieir 

In aU range sessions, an extra instructor (when available) was regarded as a con- 
siderable asset For the sixth range lesson (Backing and Parallel Parking), instructors felt a 
second mstructor was a necessity. . In the seventh arid eighth range lessons (Passing) the 
paising exercise was considered especially helpful, - ' 

Ofi Ji^^^^^J'T prepared for *he range lesson (Serpentine at - 

instructorsjndicated. They felt the range layout was not adequate for this 
exetcue, and^that students had difficulty maintaining the prescribed speed. The 11th 
nmge lefeson (Blocked Lane) was considered a vfery gbod exercise and was well received 
by the students. Some iftstruGtors felt that visual cuei'in the blocked lane exercise would 
b* more realistic than auditoiy cues in simulating a trkfiq emergency , ' 
. Inrtructors criticized the range layout again in ^ie 12th lesson (Controlled Braking) 
The last range lesson (Evasive Maneuvers Range Test) was^onsidered "easy" to conduct • 
and improved oyer the test from the previous semesjler. However, some instructors again . 
qommentejl on the lack of specific rating instruction^ - ■ 



Range Rules. The rang§^ rules were considered tfelpfuf in telling students what was. 
expected qf them/ The rules provided some consistency across instructors, -which had 
been a problem .in previous administrations of the program. Several instructors nientiofied 
that range rules were soon forgotten by students,' and one suggested posting rules in 
driver education vehicles, ; - ; i ^ * 

^ \ : ■ • / : ■; -.. .•. 

Recbnrimendatidns for On-Street / . - 

Most instructors felt that /students in the Spring, 1974 pilot test were better 
prepared for on-street instructiofi than tho'se in the two previous pilot tests, due to a 
re\nsed sequence iii the range lessons; While the on^street lessons were generaUy appro- 
priite/ the route for the second on-street lesson was too lengthy for the time allowed, 
some of the instructors felt, and too difficult for the students' skill level. 

The instructors Were particularly concerned Vinth the highway driving lesson in the 
third on-street session. They felt *that^tliis lesson was scheduled before students had 
sufficient skill to complete the exercise safely. The lesson was considered especially 
dangerous for students in '^^rfter-school classes, who had to dri^ during peak traffic 
periods- ^Mogt of the instructors felt that highway driving required more than pne training 
les^ion. They used the open session in the sixth on-street exposure, to repeat the highway 
dri^ng session. T - 

The off-road recovery lesson was considered effective, but instructors fdt that the 
sites selected-w^e inadequate, and that the exercise shonld be conducted at gireater.. 
speeds and with, more' repetition. 

Checklists . Checklists were judged to have be^ji improved ■ over earlier versions, but 
instructors felt that students still had' problems in understanding them. Instructors 
indicated that one problem may have been the reluctance of some students to criticize 
their peers. - 

fVogress reharts . 

The progress charts were .generally rated useful for keeping the instructors infom 
, *bout a studentVprogress. instructors indicated that the charts used in the Spring T)ilot 
program were an improvement ov^r those used in the previous semesters. Students/ who 
did not fully understand the purpose of the charts did not use their copies. Some 
instructors, too, failed to give them proper attention, or to emphasize that they would be 
checked frequently. Some instructors mentioned difficulty in understanding certain items 
on the charts, particularly those related to the 6n-street lesson on hazard perception. , 

SUBJECTIVE REACTION: STUDENT FEEDBACK ' , ' 

' Handouts were given to students in both the Safe Performance Curriculum and ^the 
Pre-Driver Licensing course in-order to obtain th eh: feedback on the curricula. The results 
obtained from the "Student Handout for Course Feedback'' are sh own ^ at the end of this ^ 
section. The handout, which served as a course evaluation questionnaire, is reproduced, 
and tHe combined data obtained froiii 171 PDL students and 170 SPC students at East, 
Southeast, :and Northeast High Schools have been entered. The data from th^ SPC 
handout provide* ^the primary • format, with dny differences in PDL data set off in 
brackets. Eesearchers' notes 'have b^en included to explain further or elaborate upon 
the'ld^ta. o . , 

Most of the results ^e self-explanatory. The overall reaction to the instruction was 
favorable, and there was general a^eement that both courses provide useful learning in 



an agreeable and worthwhile rnJDiner. Both groups of students, however, felt %at more 
tetual driving experience, especially on-str6et, was needed. Simulators were not con- 
sidered a satisfactory substitute^^^^ 

Two general observations regarding these students should Be noted before the data 
are examined and'^interpreted: 

(1) Some 20 to 30% of the total class populations are not represented' in the 
qui^tionnaires. The handouts were administered at course endv well arito 
inid-sumirier, and nis^ny students had'alreacjy left school for vacation. It is 
assumed 'that many of the respondents could be characterized as "more 
highly. motiivateJjl** students, and their questionnaire responses would 
reflect this. \ .■ - • ' ' 

(2) It should be remembeted, specially when comparing PDL and SPG data, 
^ ' that the majority of students in the PDL course were acutely aware that 

, SPC'students were ireceiving a-. longer, more/intensive course of instruction. 

In some instances PDL students, stated they would have preferred SPG 
placement. This awareness may explain, in part,, the tendency of#DL data 
^ to present a somewhat more conservative asses»ment, ^ 

A copy of the Student Handout for Gourse Feedback, with data from 1)oth student 
groups, follows. 



STUDENT HANDOUT FOR COURSE FEEDBACK 

■ ■ '-v' ■ •• . -• ' ■ . . • ■ ' 

the Safe Performance Curriculum |PDL Course] * is almost over. Think for a minute about 
what you got out of this course and then fill in this form. You won't be asked to put your 
name on the form, so feel free to respopid honestly. ' : ^ m ; 

1. ' Put a number (from 1 to 6) [from 1 to 5] in each of the boxes below. Put number 1 ^ 
, : in the box next to the thing that you liked the most' and thought was most helpful; 

number 2' in the box next to the thing that you liked second-best, etc. . , . Number 6 

[5] wiU be in the box next to What you thought was least ^^^^ 





SPC 






(Mean Ranktp 


4.4 




Reading your LAPS 






IMl 


Classrodm 




4.8 




Guided Learning* 




3.8 


[3.6] 


Silnulator 




2.0 


iMl 


Ran^e 




1.5 


US 


On-Street 



" . . . ^Did not appear on WL Handout tm^^ ' 

^ vm not included in th^ PDL Course, \ ^ * ^ 

I 2,* Ireadmy LAPS (jfc^amm^4<s«y^^^^^^ ' . 

SPC \ ^ 

(Percent of 43% Most of the time ^ (Check one and 

itudenti) Some of the time fill in your reason) 

; _5% Not at all 

Because: Students commonly suggested that they did not always read thefi* LAPS 
because they had too much other work or too many other activities that they deemed 
more important for their advancement as a student and indi vidual fulfillment. \ 

^Did npt appear on PDL,Handout since PDL $tudcnt$ received 
only 2 of 21 LAPS. 

3.(1) I practiced driving outside the coune about (fill in number) 

V SPC \ [PDL] 

. (Median number . [3.9] hours with: A parent or guardian ('on/y; 

of hours) 4A 12.31* Other Self, relative, friend (only) 

> • [ 13.8 1* A parent or p^ardian and 

■ . ■ * * Other Self^ relative, friend 

' • ' ■ ' ■ • ■ • -A ^ • 

^By course end, SPC students indicaj^ihut they drove alone ^ 

outside the course 6% of^He7ime and PDL students indicated 
' that they drdve alone outside the course 23% of the time. 

. ^ IrackeU indicate thot« placei where the PDL Handout differed from the 8PC Handout. Also, 
PDL itudent rei ponte data are enclosed In bracket!. 

* Italic* indicate teaearchera* notea which have been added lo ai to explain and elaborate the atudent 
rtilKmiM data being reported* - - . ^ . • ' • ' 

— — ■■' '(Continued) ' — ' — ' • 



4.* Put a number (from 1 to 8) in eaoh of the boxes below. Put numbar 1 in the box next ^ 
*to the unit that you liked the most; numt>er 2 in the box next to. the Unit that you likec 
second-best, etc. . . .Number Sin the box next to the unit that you liked the le^^^ 

; spc^ . :r ■ ■ 

(Mean Ranks) 5^8 Unit 1: Introduction 

' SLd Unit 2: Basic Control Skills 

• • - - - « .34 Unit 3: Normal Driving 

4.8 Unit 4: EAvuronmental Factors 

4.8 Unit 5: Cojgiplex Perceptusd Skills 

4,0 Unite: Driver Influences * 

Unit ?: Emergency Skills » / ^ • 

6.2 Unit 8: ^Nonoperational Tasks 

^ I liked tlMi unit that I cKecked number 1 the best Because: Students preferred Unit 3 
because it promded theigreatesf opportunityno operate a vehicle, eBpecially on-street, - 
and they f^lt experience was the beH teacher. Unit 7 was instructive and exciting , ; . 

I liWed the unit that i checked nui|ber 8 the least because: Students least preferred :^ / 

those units (1 and 8) which were exclusively devo ted to classwork because they fel^S -: 

the initruction was un r elated ig the dri ving tdsk dndihat the w ork was sometimes 

boring. ... ^ 

■ ■ — ~" — " - ■> ■ * / ^ ■ " ■■ 

♦Did not appear on PDL Handoutsince the PDL Course included 

only 2 of the e mits. ' \ \ v v 

■ ■ - , • ^ . .. ■■■■ . . • ' -^ " 

5J3.1 The classes in this course were: * 

SPC 

(Percent of ; 68.09 ^ 
students) * g6.3^ 
5*1% 



0 



0.5% 



{PDL\ 






[51.7%] ; 


Very helpful 


<Check one and 


[33.2%i 


Helpful 


make comments) 


[13.5%] 


Sort of helpful 




[ 1.7%] 


JJseless 




[ 0 ] 


Other "Borin/f" 





Comments: Commentary^ wjas generally very laudatory, praising instructors and hldss • 
content. PDL students felt classroom work was overly emphasized in their course 
(in contrast to SPC), and that more actual driving experience was needed^ 

■ " . ^ ■ -:.y"' 

6.* the Guided Leaming^ssions were: - * 

^ . SPC . ■ \ • /■ : " 

(Percent of 17.7% Very helpful (Check one and 

students) ' ^ 31.7 % Helpful ; make comments) 

^ 39.7% * Sort of Helpful : ' 

11,3% Useless 

Comments; Commentary suggested that guided l earning didn H occun regularly orpften , 
and that its prima ry value was remedial. Films w ere conside red very beneficiai 

^Did not appear on PDL Handout. 

* Ptrctnt:^ 100 dut to rounding, 1 



'(Continued)' 



7.14] TKe simulatgir labs wferer 



(Perceritof 
ttudents) 



16i0% 



31.5 % . [30.5%! 
4r.5% ; 138,7%] 
.10.4% ' f lO.3% 1 
0.5% [ 3.8% ] 



Very heipful 
Helpful-. 
Sort of helpful : , ; 
Useless '' ; • 

Other E.g. "Didn't attend 



(Check one and , 
makecomtnents). 



"Fun' 



CQmment$^j (:?amf?tenta were seldom operatwe, and 

that the devtbe had very liniited driving tiask fidelity. Students mt they gained an 
acquaintdncethip with auto instmmentation and "the feel of a car" . 



8.L5.] The range lessons were: 

(Percent df' 
Mtudents) 



SPC 
70.1% 
24.2% 
4.6% 



0.5 % 
0,5% 



[PDL] 

[60.1%] Very helpful 

(33.7%] Helpful ' 

[ 5.2%] Sort of helpful 

[ 1.0% ] Useless . 

[ 0 ] Other (None recorded). 



(Check one and 
make comments) 



. Cdnimfentf: Commentdry Wa$genem laudatory. Students felt'it wa$ particularty 

important ta initially practice within a protected range before venturing onto streets: 

'9.{6J Driving on-street was: 



(Percent of 
students) 



SPC 


[PDL] 




87.4% 


1:84.8%] 


Very helpful (Check one and 


11.0% 


[10.7%] 


Helpful make comments) 


.1.1% 


[ 4.0%] 


Sort of h«lj?ful . . 


0 ' 


r Q ] 


■UsclCM ' ^ ■ ■ -' 


0.5% 


[ 0.5%] 


other (None recorded) 



Comments: Commentary wai extremely laudatory. Students felt.it was essential to 
prac tice-drive under actual tr-affic conditions in order to learn and gain confidence . 

10. [7.] I though the teachgrs in this course were; (Statement completion) 



(Content analysit 
of student if tate- 
mentst Percent 
of studen ts) 



SPC 

30.9% 
^^7.6% 

19.3% 
7.8% 
3.7 % 
0.6% 



[ 42,9% ]. 
[37.2%] 
[11.1%] 
[ 6.8%] 
'[ 2.3%] 
[ 0.8%] 



Uhderstanding/Patient 
Initructive/Helpful 
Good/Ntce/Fun 
Okay/AU'right 
Negative Evaluation 
Irrelevant comments 



Because: (Statement Completion) Commentary suggested that students felt gotifse 
instructors were especially patient with errors and understanding of inexperience . ' 
Instructors provided help in an instructive and constructive manner. 

— , — — — — — (Continued) 



ERIC 



89 ' 



103 



11.18.] I think this course would have been l>etter if (State^ment cpmpletion) 



SPC 



[PBL] 



(Content amlyiit Rank % fRank* 

of,$tiident$tate' 1.5 23.0% f 2 
metttt: Ranfik . . 

andpercent of 1^ 23.0% [ 3^ 

Mtudem 3 ' 9.0% ri3 

4 6.6% [_!** 

• . 6 ' 5.7% I 6-5 




:/ 



6 



4.9% ^ [_4 
'4.1% [_5_ 



5.8%] . More driving tinie (on-street 
' and range) . /_ ' 
16.7 %] More bn-street driving • ' 

0.8 %] More drivfngtime/tesa classwork 
37.1 %] . Longer^more intehsiy.^jcourse 

2.3% ] Improved student motivation ajid 

'-■ interest 
5.3 %] Np improvement necessary 
3.0 %] More instmction in parallel parking 



***23.4% • 



10!|1 %] Miscellaneous ( E.g. SmaUer cbsses ; 

No i^achers' strike; review of alt 
' tests; etc.) 



J* PDL Ranks correspond to SPC categories, 
• ** Acute amrenelsg of more intensive sPP moy be ppirative. 
*** Miicelbneom category; ranks greate^r than 7 for SPC and 
greater-thane.SforPDL. 



12.[9.] Do you feel that yoii know hbw to driv6 1 

' . . SPC [PDpi ^ 

... (Percentof ' |8% [89%] ' 



students) 



2% 



[11%] 



jfely now? 

! ■ 

I Yes 
No 



13.[10.] I ihink this course taught me: ^ 

SPC iPDL] 
(Percentof . > 91% [76%] 
students) ' _j% [24%] 

. ' ' , -1 t_0 ] 



I A lot- 
Something 
Nothing'" 



14.[|fl..] Having gone through the course, I feel it is (Statement coippletipn) 

""^ [PDL] . ' . ', , ' 



SPC 

{Content analysU 36^% [43,2%] 

of student state- 471%. [37.4% ] 
jnents; Percent g^. 



of students) 



4.1% 



1.3 % 

0 ' 



[ 7.6%] 
[ 9.9%] 
[_0^ ] 



Helpful/Useful/Worthwhile 

Great/Gcrod 

Necfessary 

Okay/ All right 

Negative evaluation 

Irrelevant comments / - 
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TEST ADHINISTIIATION GUIDELINES 



't '•■■•■ji* ' 

PiiE-TEST v OF DRIVING KNOWLEDGE 



.Ttie prertest of driving'.knowledge is a paper and pehcll test 
'-co-nsiitfingJlaf 50 multiple choice litems.' 'li is designed to 'measure. 

the ej^(ti%fistudeftts' driving knowledge liefore exposure to the 
. course mSeirials. iThfe^same test will be a^inistered to Ithe 
* ' students ttpon completion of -.the CQurse In order to assess .student 

attainmW" of ' iUilf^i^luin ''knowledge phtjectives^ " A comparison of 
' ' • the two seta of -score^>lU' pt«kSf.j4^ ext^t to A 

. vhich Wosure to-tlje ^oufsi isi8'4.hcr«'aW driving-"kn<3Wledge. ^ ' •,■ 



, ,, ....... -^'-^y^?: 



, TEST\ ADMINi^T%CION 
Date 
Time 



' • ; Mateii^a;Ls' VReqvikred:"- ; ^^VQn^fi^^S^^:^ -'eacH ^t^d^g; 

%• ^ - \ .•' • ■•" (2)' ■^;0ne;,^^t#JJ;-i•nstrtlction^s.An4.■^^^ • • ■ 

\ ' ' ' K . s 'v arfswfe*%lilfeti.vClM) for- e^^la^S^^:: ■ . " : 

\ -C ■ :-^#--s-tiU^tX^^^x^''thi9 So;the ^g^t;^ /. , - 

• ■ ' ■ (3) 'dne-^'pentii for each'siiu^^ 

' te^t «>om: C'bnditiQtisr ;thosc ccftfduclye to' gtjoU' .ct)riceft-tr4t^iQ)i.4,.v j: : 

■ • ■ . . ■ % ■-' : and . indiyidifal work ' ; . ' 

- ^INSTRUCTIONS -TO STUDENTS ' . . , : . . ' ;>%4 \ \' , ^ 
■- winciass today iou wlirbe-taklng 'ai flpj^tiple ^ifoige .test; q%;^:: ■ 
driving kttOwledgi/-THis -test fs. to find out, w^^'you m*^^^^ 
know aboql;. dtiving'''befoi:e begitining : th^ driving <'°''l^^^'.ii^^^^^ ? ' ^ 

ERIC". • . ■ - •: > ■ ' - - . ' ■ ' 'a ' ' 



of this test will -not affect Jrour grade in. apy" way. But. the. test • 
scores will he^p us judge how effective the course is when we 
compare th'fm to te^t s when you ha^^e complete^ the course. 

When you look at the test you .will r;ptobably^ find that you 
don't know many of the answers. Don t worry. Yaia areh' t expect- 
e*d lto% So just try; to> choose j:he answer that" seems most correct ' 



to you* ^ - 



It is important that you work individaally and quietly. 
' 1. I am going to hand out the tjfest now'. . f lease d'on' t open 
t^e book;Let .until say so. ^Hand out 'test booklets with' 
instructions and answer sheets clipVed to 'the faror^t of qach^ and 

pencils)* ^ ' ; 

/ Detach the answer sh#et from the ^est booklet and read the 

/instructions ciaref ally, (pause) 

/ Are there any questions? 

.Remember - For each^ question, ctiooa^ the OM ^nswfer you^iy. 

consider^'^MOST correct. . ^ ' ■ 

1 ■ :'^^<-'\"i:y^: ^ - fu't voUr attswers only oh th^ answer sheet^. , . 

\ou have half^n hour 1 9 complete the test., Ypu may begin." 



4 



NOTE: Before collecting the test Tnateri,alsjg.r ask students t;o ensure 
' that their name, school and date are written on the >ngwei: sheet. 
The test should NOT .be discussed . - ^ X ^ j 

SCORING . . * 

Tests are to-be scored on a percentage basis. Assign two 
points to each correct .answer. The su"^ of the points will ■ r 
represent , the percentage s^core. . - ^ ^ ^ , ^ 



TESt ADMIMSTRATIOl? GUIDELINES : 

■ : ■ . ^...^t *; , ■• ■ •■■ ■ ■ : . .; . ". ■ \ y :.: ' ■ .;■ 

V'^^^^- ^^^^^^^^ :^ 

The p9St-test of driving a paper . and pencil tests 
consisting of 50 muJLtipIe choice it This is the same test 
Vhich w^is ad^^ to s*tudeut6 before exposure to the course* 
The post- test is designed to measure'^s of the 

curricijilum knov^ledge objectives upon the completion ^ o f " the entire 
• course. \ . * 




nCiQcaiU^ng traction 



TEST APMINISTR^^ 

: Tiine.:Requlredr.^^ tninutc*-^' '-i:^/.'^^ 

" . Materials iiequired: (1) One test bpofclejt-for e V 

" (2) One set of instfructionf and an 

answer sEeefc for each student, (cj^ip 
• ' • ; ^ this' to the tf-ront'of'tiie te&t boofc- 

■ ■ ■ ■ ; ^ . . ■ det)'"-^ ■■ /■ ■. • ■ ■; ■■ 



(3^ Oi^e #2 pencil for each 'student 



^ Test Room Conditions: Those con'duciv^ to good concentration and 

individual wort • . 

INSTKUCTIONS TO STUDENTS t ' . J-.-- ^ ^ - ^ " 

.- ■ ■ • ' ' ,- ■ » - ■ , ■ • • . 

: "Today you will be taking the final knowledge tesj: in the 
course, "it consists of 50 -questions and covers all of |he "iXnitA 
in* the Vourse^ :/ Like the previous ^^^^ It .Is a midtipl^c^^ 

test.* The results of t to '.your final 

■ - • ' --v;;. ■ - . - ^ 

grade', along' with th¥ Results 

dn-road' perfO|Trtartce t^st^ tbeV rah^^ " \. . 



' :■ ■;; •98• 
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, It iB Ititi^ you'wqrk i^ividually and <j^^ 

; I -am going "to^ hand Out the test now. Please don^ t open the 



bobklet until I>«4^^ :(Hand out test booklets with instructions 
and answer sheets clipied' to the front of eaqh one, and pencils) 
/ Detaph the\^^ sheet from the test boi^klet and read the 

, ■" ■ ■■ ' • ■ ' ■ ■ '• ■ - •■■ ■ V k ■ 

ina true tiong^care fully*, (pause)-,' 

Are[ there/i^ ; . 

. .1 . ' .■■■■..'••» 

Remember - For each question, choose the ONE answer you 

' , consider MOST correct. ' 

■. ; ■ ■ --. . ■ ' - .. v.' •. : ■• ■ ' • 

- Put your answers only on the answer sheet. ^ 

■•r ' ■ ■•■ • ■*'.''.'■-'•'' .■ ^. ■ .'. ' ■ 

You have half an hour Ed cotnplete the t^st* You may begin." 

'--^ : ■ ■ ■'■■f ' 

• N0TEf*<^^^^^e^ to check 

Chat^helr nsiine, school, and date are ■written on the answer sheets 

- ■ : " ,r ' . .. : - ' 

The test should 1)101 be discussed." j * — 



SCORING- 

. ■ • ■■■■■■ ■. ^ ' V . ' ' , V . 

iji, Tests are to be scared on a percentage basis. Assign two 

- .: V ... ' ■ .. ■ - ■ 1' ■ . • ■ , ■ - , ; , ■ ■ 

points to each correct^ answer. ' The, ,s^m of the points will ' 
" - :■. . /V ^' * ■ ■ ■ ""■ ' : ■ - 

^ ' . * . ■ • ■ "" 

represent ihe percentage score. > 



X 



; . DRIViKG KNaWLEDGE TEST (PliE-TEST/POST-TEST) 
(;To *be to the , f ront page of , each^^ test) 



Please use the pencil provided 



l:ake the Answer Sheet a^^^^ it says NAME ^rite your name . 

^ . . ' ' Write, the name of your S5CH00L on the^^ 

answer sheet , ^ 

■ /V.' • Write today's DATE on answer sheet 

-;. , •,• /. ■ : -y. .^-r \ : *', ;;' VV" 

When you take the test, you. should: * Pick the,ONE ai^er you^^ 
wnenyuu ^ ^ „ is MOSX corri^ct |Oif each / 

■ -.i^?.- duestion" '*- '\- ^' : ' 

■.. ^ V' ■'. ■ / ' ■. .-■ ^ . 

FilL in the blank correspond- 
ing to'- the correct Answer ON 
THIS ANSWER SHEET \ ; . 

Not write on the test itself 



EXAMPLE: 1. A red traffic- light means: . ^' 
\ V...... a) slow down' • . ^ 

■ -■'^. 'b) : stop ■ ; . ' • . ■ : V ^ .:' 

d) * turn-* :i > * 

^ : M -you think' ••stop''%is ,tlie correct answer? you would , find- the 
'number •'l"/-kjn^the answe^^ and fill in the blank neJct to the 
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FORM A 



l.A*. The inside Tearview mirror shdul^ be adjusted to reflect the: 



. ; * a) : Geate^r of the road, behind the vehijcle . . 

b) Left side of the road behind the yehicle ^ 

c) Right side' of the road behind the vehicl.e 

d) Top of ^ the trunk / * • V v' 
2. A. When backing up, it^is usually best io: 

a) Open the lef*t front door and look back 

b) Steef .with one hand while looking into the rearview Tnirror 
. / c) Steer with one hand while looking out the rear window - 

\ d) Steer with both. hands while Ipoking out of the left side window, 



3.Ai The shape of this sign tells you it i& a 



a) Sto^ sign " 

b) Speed limit sign ^ 
Warning ,Blgn 




^ * ; d) ScItIpoI crossing sign 

4. At' When you come to a railroad crossing where there are several 
- " ^ets of tracks ycTu s^iould: V 

a) Wait until all the tracks are clear before ygu start to cross 
' b) Drive quickly to cro^ss the* tracks in as little time as po^sitile 
c)^i. Stop and wait Until^ a flagman signals you to cross \ 
dXl Move part way "onto the tracks and then wait for the other 
tracks to clear * / ■ ^ ■ 

'5tA. ^A6 Car A prepares to 'pass 'and passes Gar B, in which position/, is A 
Jn the great est^^ang^f 'from B?^ ^ 



FORM A (continued) 



6. A. 



7 ♦A. 



8,A. 




. When you ^are planxj^ng to make\*a turn at an intersection/ the best 
time' to signal your turn, in TTiost cases, is: 

a) As soon\as you've decided to make the turn 

b) Whenever it will cause the least confusion 

c) Approximately 150 feet from -^the intersection 

d) When you begin to make the turn 

In general, the safest driving speed on the roadway ia: 

a) 5 n\t)h faster than the speed of the average car 

b) 5 mph slower, than the speed of the average car 

c) The average speed of the other cari^.^s long as that speed 

doesn't exceed the ^posted limit* . 

d) A speed that more or less constantly varies from the posted 
• . speed limit . 

The cars in the diagram below are iapproaching an intersection, 
iJ!here_^e no traffic signs ot lights* Mark the letter on your 
answer sheet for the car that has the right-of-way. ' 



i 



« ♦ » 
« • « • • 

• • » • 


0'' 








f 






# « • • 
• « • 


* 







A brotcen line .painted oi^ thef centi^.r of the highway means s 

a) You may pass or change .lanes 

^ b) Only drivers*on the other side of tfie road may pass 

^ c^ * You may not pass ^ . 

d) Use extreme caution . / 



FORM A (continued) 

- ' : ■ ■ , ^ ■ ' " ■ •■. 

10. A. When driving on snowy or other islippery^ surfaces > smooth 

-^steady acceleration: '/ . 

ii)* Is not as important as it is pn dry /surfaces ^ 

b) . Helps keep tha rear wheels]. from spinning ; * 

c) Is best' accomplished by starting in low gear 

d) Is. ho easier when using snow tread^l - 

■ *^ - , . . ■ . . ./ \ _ . 

11. A* When dMving on^ow or icjs, do^not ; • / 
/ • ;■■ ■ _ ■'"•^A -.• ' • . , 

>* a) Look at other vehicles to see if they are skidding. 

' • ■ b) Wait until you reach the intersection before slowing down^ 
c) Watch out for vehicles coming out of side streets . 

dT Look out for children; playing near the street 

.. - »' • - . '. ■ . ' • 

■ < . \- 

12. A; If bad weather makes it hard for you to see^ you should: 

..a) ^Speed up to get off the road quickly 
** b) ' Increas;^ your following distance 
^ / c) Drive in"^ the lane closest to ;an-coming traffic 
. Turn your llgl^tts on higt^ beaii 

Sjvl3#A, You should turn on your headlights: - ' > - 
\ . , ; ^ [' ^. * _ ■■ ' ' . ■ ■ 

a) Only between dusk- and dawn . 
^ b) At night and on days' when i t i^, raining ' 

c) At night and during severe snow storms 

d) In all conditions of darkness z^- 

14*a/-' Which'^area is likely to be the most slippery after a rainfall 
dwlng freezing weather? : 



4 



' - ' ^ * " 

a) The- shoulders of the toad 

b) Th6 roadway' over a bridge or culvert ^ 
g) Rbadwayfi in sheltered areas 

d) Areas paved with asphalt rather than concrete 



i5»A. On a , two lane road, you should pass only wl>ent 

a> There Is enough rdom to return safely^ to your lane after the pass 

b) ; There if a -solid line to the left of your lane 

c) The vehicle ahead signals you to pass 

d) The vehicle ahead is going more than 15 mph below the sp^d limit 



i 



m 



9 . . 



J?ORM A (continued) / ^ S . / 

16 .A. .When driving in city traffic, you shpuld : / 

a) . 'Avoid *usiig h signals ^ » \ ; 

%y 'Drive only in low gear 
c) Expect o Cher drivers ^ make quick stops 
' d) Lekve only a small space between yoii and the vehicle ah^ad 
'.^ ' . ' . . 

17 # A. Even if you feel in .good condition after drinking, you should: 

a) / Realize, that you won't be thinking as clearly as usual 

b) Keep the radiq on so you don't fal^ asleep 

c) Spend more time than usual looking in the mirrors 
^ d) Avoid using major .highways 

18. A. Prescription drugs taken in combination with alcoholic beveragess 



a) Can cause trquble unless the drug was prescribed by a physician 

b) Will tend to have their effects cancelled out by the effect 
' of alcohol- : ?^ ' ■ • ' * 

. c) Will cause' trouble if. you drink too much 'v / 

d) Can prodjice jfxtremely harmful effects - 

■ ' . ■"■ ' i . 

19»A* Which hand position on.th^ steering wt^eel gives you the be^t 

(ibntrol of the car during emergencies? . 

/ ■ - • . ' . 

a) One hand at "10 o 'clock" and^ one hand at "2 o'clock!^ 

b) Both hands nea? the "12 o'<:lock" position - 

c) Both hands an the spokes , 
: '/.^^ d) One hand at "9 o'clock" and one hand at "3 o'clpj 
y-y- i '■ ■ ^ ■ ' 

20. A, Your front wheel? are most likely to skid if your 

a) T^urn the wheel sharply , ; *' 

* b)/ Spee.d up too quickly , >v _ 
'*c) Api?ly your brakes when backing / 
^ d) Brake too hard 

21 • A* In order to get out of a skid > you should: 

a) Keep 'your foot off the brake 

b) Turn the front wheels toward the ^dge of the road 

c) Let the steering wheel slip through your hands 

d) 'Keep;a constant pressure on the gas pedal 
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FORJl (continued) . • ] 

22. A* if your brakes fail while you ar^ on th^ roadway, ; the first . ; 
thing you should do is; * , . 

■/ * a) Keep your foot bn the brake and wait until you get b^ake 

* • acti)?n again ♦ 

h) Turn off ^he ignition ' . . 

' c) L'eave t^e roadway , * '^'■'"■^ ^ " — 

d) Pump your braltes a feW times 

23>A. If a tire begins going flat while you are ariving, you should : 

■ ■ ..-'^ ' , ^•V ■ y. " ^-r- . 

a) Drive quickly to the neareist service station 
bV Look for a safe place to pull off the road, then pilU off 
cp Stop where you are and signal other traffic tp go atqund you 
' . d) /'PuU off the road immediately, even if you can't gei 'e^ 
. - of f the road . ■> ■ ' 

. ^ • ■• ' ' - : . V. 

24. A. Your tires' will get worn in uhe middle If: 

J a) They have too lit tie- air in them 

* ^ " b) Vou make sharp turns / 
y \ c) they have too. much air in them ^ 

d) You do a lot of driving* oh* gravel roads 

■ 25',k. When taking a long trip, you should limit your driving' to: 



a) The diatance your car can go without Qver-heating 

b) .- 4 hours a day. with several rest stops 

c) . 8 hoursVa. day with, several rest stops 

d) 12 hours* a day with several Vest stops . 
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FORM B 



XVB. Before driving/ you should adjust your sideview mirrorr so that you: 

af Do not see any part of your vehicle vhen you are sitting - _ 

in your normal driving position 
b) Just see the left edge of your vehicle. when you lean to the left 
g) See the rear window of your vehicle when you are sitting in^ 
^ your noritial driving position: 

d) Just see the left edge of yoUr vehicle when you are sitting in 
your normal driving ',pqsit ion 
..... _ * , , 

2,B. The best way to be sure that it is safe to back up is to: 



a) Look out:, the left"- side window 

, ' b) Look directly out the rear window 

c) Look into the rparview mirror 

' d) Blow the horn and wait a 'few seconds 

3,Br The shape of this sign indicates: 



a) No passing zone 

b) Stop 

c) Yield right-of-way 

d) Slow traffic keep right 




4. B.- When you come to" a railroad crossing where the signal tells you 

a train is coming, the safest thing to do is: 

a) 'Bring your car to a complete stop before you reach the signal 

b) Slow down and Ipok both ways . . ' - ' 

c) Continue at the same speed and check for a train before 'crossing 

d) Estimate how fast the train is approaching and then cross 
the tracks . ^ . ^ 

5. B. Before pulling out to pass a car, you should check the: * 

a) Outside and riaarview mirrors 

h) Rearview mirror 

c) ' Outside and 'rearview mirrors, and look over the left shoulder 

d) Outside mirror, rearview mirror , .and then outside mirror again 

6.1. If you have to slow down quickly or make a sudden stop, you should: 

a) Blow your horn before coming to. a stop ^ ' 

b) Signal ' to the vehicle behind you if. possible 

c) Hpl4 the steering wheel by the spokes 

,d) ' Shift into neutral before applying the brakes . 
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FORM B (cohtlnued) 



7.B. Driving more 'slowly than the traffic flow*. . * 

a) Is usually a safe practice , ^. , 

b) Increased your chances of being struck from behind 

c) Encourages other drivers to slow down 

• \ . d). Is against the law • 



8.B. 



The cars in;.the diagram below have arrived at their positions 

at the same time. There, are np traffic signs or lights. Mark 

the letter on your answer she«t for the car thatThas right-of-way;.,. 




9.B. A solid- line and a broken line painted on the center of a tWo-lane 
highway mean : . . « , - . 

fii) Passing is not permitted when the solid line' is on your side- 

b) Falsing 'is permitted only when the solid line is on your side 

c) Passing is permitted in either direction 
-^d) 'passing is net permitted in either direction 

10, B, When driving on an- upgrade covered with snow or ice, you can 
prevent wheel spinning by: 

a) Increasing your speed when you begin to climb ^ 

b) Shifting into low gear before starting up 

c) Maintaining a constant pressure on the accelerator- 

d) Applying the. brakes every now and then - 
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FORM B 



(cQntlxtued) 



11*B* If you are driving on icy roads I51 freezing fattier, you should: 

■ ■ • -.^ . ■ - ■» ■ ^ , . » 

a) Approach curves and intersections slowly 

b) Slow down after you enter curves or intersecflons 

c) Drive at normal speeds if you have snow treads or chains 
d> Stay in low gear most of the time ^ » 

" ' ■ ' . , ♦ . • , 

12. B. When is very foggy during the day .or night, you should:'^ 
■' • , ' ■* ■ 

a) Pujt on your high beam lights 
' b) Slow down ^ 

c) Follow closer to other vehicles^' 

d) Turn on interior car light . ' 



13,B, At night you. should drive slow enough to be able to stop wittiln^ 

' a) 5 car lengths . 

b) The distance lighted by your headlights 

- ^ c) 200 feet 

d) 10' seconds from the time you hit the brakd 

lA'.B. If the temperature drops beldw freezing after a rain: 

a) /Stop and put chains on as soon as possible 

b) Do not driver faster than 35 mph 

c) Test your brakes from time to time r 

d) Stop at every* intersection 

• ■ *' ■ » ■ 

15. B* On a^two lane highway, you should neVer: ' 

a) Follow immediately after a vehicle that is making a pass 

b) Pass a car that is towing a trailer ^ 

c) >^Pas8 a car signalling a rifeht turn ^ , 
' d) Pass a car that is not going more thap 13 mph below -the^ 

speed limit . ' 

IO.'b. In a situation like the one illustrated 
in^the dia&ram, the driver of Car A 
should: > • 

a) Be prepared for Car B to cut 
, in front of him 

b) Pass Car f as soon as possible 
. * c) Move to the right lane behind 

Car B. ' 

d) Sound his horn several times 
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FORM B (continued) 



17 . B* Having one or two drinks before driving : 

• a) la safe if you thave been eating too 

b) Has little or nb effect on your driving ability 

c) Will affect your reactions and judgment 

d) Is illegal ,in most states 



18. B* 



19-.B. 



•Befo^ taking an^ drugs and th^n driving, -it is important to 

' ■ . * .' * 

a) F.ifti to .have some other person with you • 
b>'*' 4pow what the effects of the drug are, 

c) .IJave some food in your stomach 

d) tlan on stopping every few Jhours 1 ^ > 

The hand position shown in the diagram is best for emergenc^ 
'situations became; * o 

a) ^You won'jf sound the horn by mistake ' 

b) You can keep from turning the wheel too sharply 

c) You have better control over steering 

d) It'^is easier to make a hand signal 'from this position 
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'^ 20 J^^/1:pii: are^^o3t likely; tp^ .^kid;whei}5 . 



,atd when It is windy \ 



'' v'^^'^' b) ^Vn"cui^es/sand»^or-gt^V^v^t^ ,when fcaking;.,qudct stop« 

^•-^V^,;:^c^'^'^Wl^i:ng^i6ft tur^^^^ and.\whe'rt speeding np^ ; 



21..B. 

■ M 



d^^^.^al|in^g-^ brxck-^^;?dad3,JV^^ at, city-;; : 

If'iljp6;Wlr/d^: yo^^ 'skidding, to the left;, you should: 

a)^ Turn the top of your steering yheel'to the left -^^ 
h)r Avoid moving the steering-wheel, till you are^out pf the skj^ 

^c) • Turn the top. of' your steiir ing wheel .to the, right 
d) , iixrn the top, of " th^. steeitng .wfie^^^ then to 

'• the left' once "ydu .get t-rac.tion '^^ '."^ 



''2-2.3. . I'f yoVr5^|!pd opens whileidriv^^ng, yoU should; 



. a)' -Step" on the',.bfaV.e-.^nd .Stop as fast as y^pu. can ' 
..' ■ fey Jignil for 'a^' stop and/st.aer out of the main fjlow of traffic 

v ^ ccf;' -Avoid leavin'l tlie road since ydu cannot, see where you are going 

"■• f-^xip^Co^ejto a.stop^o^ 

'23.B-.tviSn yau tire on the h^ftl^wyrThe-tnts^important thin^ 

■" .•->a''v ■■ ■* - ■ " . ■ ■ . m '"-. ' 

-r' a) gtopr.iiaiftediately so' that -the tixe won't be danjaged ■ f u/ther ° 
b), Driv^ until you f*|id a place, wh'ejre .you can , pull comnf^tely 
y • i -~ - of f, the road ■ ; - . 

*■ Pdir Aff the road Withcj^it delay arid set up. flares 

■vid) Stop aWs-£Urn on your .emergency fldshers ■ 

24.Bi . If your vtlAes are^ badly woiJji> ypu should:^ --^^^ 

^a)'^~1leplace^ them,. ^ ^ - - . ' * T 

b) RPtate ;:J;heTn . • (*- . ; V^ 

c) Avoid, dti^iving on hoj- days " ^ i: r ^ . - ^" 
/ di ; Have the^ balanced^' ^ > ; . ^ 

: 2S.B. When goi^t^^o tt;ip:, .:it:^^ 

^ "a^ Get 'pleh%'>pf rest beJSd 

: . ^ b ) :HaVe somebtie els^^wltlt' yoti- in the .vehicle 

' -c> Hay%,:* gobdf meal befx^re* starting out ^■ 

> d) Ke^p^^ the tadio on-/ , . v ^ 

\ ■•^■^ ■;■ .•■>■ ■•■■•V::-' --^ ' ' : V 
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DRIVING KNOWLEDGE' TEST 



■ ^ . CORRECT ^ANSWERS 



; ITEM 



FORM ' A ' .B 



7.",. ' .., . - C ■ . ;b 



10 



b 



n. ' . .■. ;. '. r , :-.a,,; 

12 b b, 

13 ^ ; . \ . ' / ^ . -. ' 

15, ' ■ a',/ a 

17 ^- ■ ./ . . . ■ a_.. ..c 

18 . ' I 



20 / ■'■ ^ d b 



a a 
d . b 



■24 ' \ 



ni 
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PRE/jpOST*DRIVIN,G ^KNOWtEDGE TEST 



TTT7M 


.'TAB 


rUKM 


SOURCE 


6 

CRITICALITY RATING 


■ •■ V. ..■ 

, 1 


2-1 


■ A. 


.. HSRX #7 ■ 






■I ' 

2-1 


■ B ■ . 


HSRI #8 


MHC \ ■■■■■ ': 




2-2 


A 


HSRI //319 

■ .r 


MHC ; * 


.2 ^. 


2-2 ' 


•B 


, BETA: 10 y/13 


MKC; ■ 


3 r 


3-1 


A 


HSRI #1072^' 


MHC* 


. ■..A.'. 3 . 


3-1 •- 


B 


HSRI #1080 


■ MHC 




3-r 


A • ^ 


HSRI 7/647 : 


. ' HC 




3-1 


; B ■ , 


NEW ' . 


: ■ . V HC - 


.5 


3-1 


A- 


DETA: 10 #72 


.. MHC ; ■ . 


. V ■ * 5 


•3-1 




' liETA: 10 #77;: 


■ ■ MHC . ■ 


. 6 


3-2 


■ A 


DETA: 10 |S1 


MHC . ' ■ >■ 


.V- • ^^/Vv . 


3*^2 


B 


HSRI #9Q6 


MHC 




3-3 


A 


DETA:. 10 #10 


V MHC 




3-3 


B 


- \ DHB 


• MHC 




3-4 / 


- . A- ■ 


DETA: 10 #90 


MHC • 


.-.^ -8:". 


3-4 


B . 


DETA: 10 #91 


MHC 



from Berger, WvG/, fct al, , 
;e TeStSi Part II; /Test It 
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HSRI: Item taken from Berger, WvG. , fct al, , A Handbook for Drl veiT 
-Llcenge Knowledge TeStSi Part II; Test Item Pool > ^Highway 
Safety Research Institute,^^^^^% ofMichigan, October , 1971* 

DETAT-i:6: Item taken from the Drawing. Knowledge Test of /the Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume IV; The Development of Instructional 
Objectives / Human Resources Research Organization, Alexandria, 
Virginia, March^ 1971 v ^ i ' ; . . * 

NEWi Generated item; ; i * ; • ^ , / * *V 

The criticality tating;of the related driver task (HC « High Criticality: 
MHC « Mod erately High Criticality ; MC Moderate Cnticality; MLC - 
Moder^t^iy Low> Cr itlcstlity ) , ... ; . " v 



9 
10 

11 

11. 

12 



' 12 

13 

13 

14 

14' 
" 15 

.16 

V 16 
17 

■%•■«. 
«.•"•*• 

■ 17 

'•18 
18 
19 
19 

r20 

20 



3- 4 
4^1 

4- 1 
4-1 

4-2 



t 



4-2 
4-3 ' 
4^3' 
4-4 

4- 4 

5- 1 • 
5-1 

5- 2 
•5-2- 

■ & 

6- r 
6-1 , 

6- 1 
6^1 

7- 1 
.7-1 
r-z ■ 
7-2 



•B 

a' 

B 

a' 

B 
A 



HSRI /U247 
DETA: 10 #8 • j 

HSRI #372 

HSRI #401/^ 



B; 
A 
■B 
A- 
B 
A 
B 
A 
B 
a' 

, B 
A 
B 

B. 

A 

B 



HSRI #406 
HSRl''#619 



HSRI #621 



DETA: 10 #4Q 
HSRI #413 \ 
HSRI #276- 
NEW . 
NEW , 

4 

NEW 

HSRI #665.. . 
HSRI #673 
DETA:' 10 #61 
HSRI #678 
•'NEW 

m< 

HSRI #440 
HSRI M37 , 



MHe 

MHC 
HC 

HC 
MHC 



HG 

^ \lC 
HC 
, MHC 
^MHC 
HG 
HG 
MLC 

1 MLC 
HC 
•■EC 
MHC 
MHC 
MLC 
MLC 
HC 
HC 
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ITEM 


LAP 


FORM 

. > 


SOURCE ; . 


21 


' . ■■7-2'; • 




HSRI //443 7^ 


21 


.7-2 .. 


■ -'B ■ 


■ HSRI #446 ' 








22 


7-3 ■ 




BETA: =10 #58 










22 


7-3'-:.-,, 


■■;'B.'./ 


. HSRI #430 


,'.23- 


8-1. 




■ HSRI #434 


23 


.8-1 ■ 


B 


NEW 


,24 


8-2 


■ A. • ■' 


HSRI #702 




8-2 


7 

B 5j , 


HSRI #703 


25 

V' 


8-3- 


■.. .A 


HSRI #21 


25 


. - 8-3 


• B 


HSRI #23 



CRitlCALm RATING 



ERjc \ ■ ^ : ' J 



HC 

lifc 

H"C , 

MHC 

MHC 

MHC 

MLC 



MHC 
MLC 
MC 
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r Appetidix B 
UNIT KNOWLEDGE TESTS 



Test Administration Guidelines \ ^ . ^ ' ' 



Unit Knowledge Tests/Atiswers/, 
Criticality and Sourpe Table 

LAP 2-1 
*.LAP2-2v ^ 

Unit 3 , 
Unit 4 

Unite / - ^ - 

' Unit 7 
Unit 8 

' . Analysis of Variance for Unit Test 
Results, by Achievement Level 
and Sex * • 
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. . TEST ADMINISTRATION GUIDELINES 
- ■ : ^ UNIT KNOWLEDGE TESTS - 



: PURPOSE: . ' . ; - ■ • ' " ' 

' The unit knowledge teats are paper and pencil tests usually consisting ^ 

y.^ ■ . • ^ ^ ' -■ - . 

* of 10 multiple choice items. They are designed to measure student attainment 

• * -.-.^ . '. ■ ■ ' • . . ; ■ '. . 
pi dirrioulum knowledge objectives for each. unit. 

■■■■■ . - . , 

(: : 'test -JSOPilNlSIRATM r • • 



Date; Generally, final classroom'sVafilon for each unit. (Refer to; v . 

' ■ ■ \ ^ ■ ■ . - , ' ■ '■ ■"'(i;; - - 

* "ABBlgnment Schedule" In the Appendix to the. Unit 1 Instructor 

^ ^* ' Guidance Package for details.) • / : 

Time Required: 10-15 minutes ' ^f" 

' ' Mattfrials/Rcquir^d: (1) One test for each student 

* ( 2) *One. answer sheet for eacli student > 

(3> One pencil for eadi^^-atudent 
, > (4) Answer rationale, for e^ch e tud^^^^^ 

-after test administration) l 
Test- Room Conditions: Those conducive to good concentratioit and 

individual work j . 

• - ■ ■ . • .. \ 

INSTRUCTIONS TO STUDENTS:' 

* Two iiets of instructions follow. Set 1 should be used with classes of 
students who have "average" or better reading comprehension and speed.' 
Set 2 may be employed when, in the instructor's judgment, je^ding the questions 
aloud to, the class would appreciably improve students' comprehension Of the 
ttit and aave lltolted Class time (I.e. , aet 2 is appropriate for /claasea 
comprised of slow readers). - " . i 



Set 1 ' '.-^ ■ ,' ■ ■ ■ 

^^^^^ 

/aishortinultlpXe cholcl test. The results of this- test; in combination with 
the re.ulta from other unit Aedge tests, will contribute toward your j 

final grade. MM ' " ' , 

\ is 1tii?>orta:}t that you work individuaUy and qdietl^ 

I in going t/ hand out the test now. ' Please don't start untU I say: so. " 
- (Hand out tests jwith instructions and.answer sheefc-^cUpped to the front of 



t he test, and p encilg^ ^ ~~ - ^ — — - — 

"Detach- the answer «h«t frott the test and read the ins truet ions earefully. 

(Pauaa) . " 

Are there any questions? - • 

R«ifflber - For each question, choose the ^ONE answer yov consider most 

I correct. ' • * 

-->ut your answers only on Che answer sheet. 

tfou have L minutga to complete the test. You may bfcgini' 



a 



Note: before «)llectifig the test^^materials, ask s:tud<;nts to ensure that 
their naae, school^ and date are written on the answer she^t. Guidelines 'for 
discusaion of knowledge test's are provided in t^e Xnsttuetor Guidance 'Pa.^Jcage 

. ..___.„ /■ - . ^ ■ --■ ^ > 

: for each unit* ^ 

. . • , ■ •' . 

'scOMNG: The' test, are to be kcored on a percentage basis. Except for th^ , 

Unit ,3 Ipowledge te.t .which bas^ more 'than 10 items , assign 10 points to . 

rtch correct answer.- The aumof the points will represent the percentage ^ 



%icort« 
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. be .a short multiple-choice test. The -results af this teat, in^ ca^ination . 
with the results from other unit knowledj^e* tests, will contribute toward , 
your final grade. . j.. , 
• it ii^ important that you wc^k indAvidually and qtiietly, • s 

I aa. going to. h,and out the 'test now. Please don' t start* until I s-^y so. 
, •(H-and.out tests with itistructiojis ahd anfiwer sheet clipped, to tfie front bf 
— fehe- tee^» a nd th e p enc i lii^ 



"Detach tij« answer sheet from the front of the test and put it to one 
aide. I will be reading the* test quejBtldna . aloud when you take the test,* 
but first we will read thrcJugte ttm -instructions, Read the instructions to 
youraeif aa 1 read thc»." _ (Read instructions -and explain example item.) 

"I will read. the que* t^-oh and the four posslile answers. Wait until I' 
.have finished reading, all the .answers befosre' you choose your .answeK/ X will 
then paiise While you put your answer on the answer sheet before goings on to * 

' the hextvqueition* \ ; * V , ^ 

Are there any questions? . ' , v 

Kemetnber ?ar question, choQse the ONE answer you think is 

t VO^t correct. . 

. -■ . ■ ■ ,'.•■»...' 

Put your answers only on the aifswer sheet." ; 
' « ' * • ■ : ; ■ ' ' ■ 

(Read first question . ♦ • ) ^/ ' , ^ 



UNIT / LAP ' KNOWbEDGE TEST 

(To be attached to thef' front page of each test) 



Please .'jut^je the pencil provided 



Take the Aftswer Sheet and: Wltcre it says NAME write your time 

" . ■ - - _ . • ' ■ * ' ■■ ■ . 

' Write the name of your SCHOOL on the . 

, o * Answer Sheet ' 

" Write today's DATE on'- the Answer Sheet 

■ * •■ . ' • . ■ ■■ , ^ ■ 

When you take the test, you should: Pick thc^ONE answer you think 

1:5 MOST correct for eaqh' 
question 

, circle the correct answer ON 

.. / THE ANSWER SHEKT 

Not write on tho tept itself 



EXAMPLE: iV A red traffic light means: • . • 

■ I. ■ ■ '» 

a> slow down * 
■ bj^^stop • *** 

c) -. ;go ' , ' 

d) turn ; 

If you think "stop'Ms the correct answer, vou would find the 

number "1" on the answer sheet and then circle the Jotter (fill 

in the blank next to the letter '*b" fpr IBM seori? nheet). 
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KNOWLEDGE TEST 
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LAP 2-1 
-'KNQW.bE0GE TEST- 



The purpose !of this 4:est is to see if you have learned the material 
in LAP 2-1. ^ ' 

INStRUCTIONS: For each test -item, circle the letter on your answer 
sheet that corresponds to the answer you think is most correct. 



1. Before you start the engine, which of the following should you do first? 

a) Adjust the mirrors. ^ ^ 

b) Adjust the driver's seat. . . 

.c) Release the parking brake. . . , 

d) .-Fasten your safety belts. . • 

2*. If you flood your engine when .starting it, you «hoiild: 

a) Hold the accelerator all the way'dowh while using the s.tarter. 

by Release tho accelerator entirely while using the starter, 

.c) Pump the accelerator up and down while using the starter, 

d) Put the selector lever in low and" use the startfr. 

3. After you come -to a stop and are waiting to continue, you should: 

a) Shift to park and step on ^ the gas. 

hy Maintain firm pressure on*thc brake, 

c) Keep in slight motion by gently pressing gas* 

d) Shift to neutral and gently press gas. 

4. Wien the generator (alternator) warning light comes on after the 
engine is started, it means thar: 

a) The headlights are on high ^beam. - • ^ 

' b) There is hardlj^ any oil left in the engine. 
- c) Electricity Is not being made and the car will soon stop. 

d) The parking brake is still on. ^ ^ . , 

5. Right befotc. shifting into Drive, you 6hould: , 

a) Release tho pi^rking brake. 

b) Take your foot off the brake pedal. 

c) Ptimp the "accelerator once* ^ ' . ' 

d) I'^t your foot on^the brake pedal. ^ 
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When you ijrant to come fo^ a stop, you should: 

a) Ease up on the acc&letator and rest your foot on the floors 
ready to apply the brakes. ... 

b) ,/%ep one fdot on th|^ gas pedal and apply the brakes with the other^ 

c) Release the accelerator and. then apply the brakes, 

d) Keep one ^oot near the parking brake in case the ^^egular brakes fail«^ 

\ . . ■/ ' ■ ■• 

I'or normal driving, the best way tO: hold the steering wheel is to keep; 

* ' . ■ P'^:; ^ ■ ■ ' ■ .-. :. ■ " ■ 

«) One hand at the *'10 o'clock" po|jitiC)n and one hand at the "2 o'clock*' 

position. ' 
b) Both hands on the spokes of tlfe steering --.wheel. . 

h) One hand at the "3 o^ clock" po^i^ition and the other free to signal turns, 
d) Both hands at the i"l2 .Q'clock"^i?0stt ion. ^ ^ _ 

As your apied increasVs, you sh6uld| . \ 

a) Make the 84w€ steering .correctidtir as when you're driving slower. 

b) / Make larger steering correct io|4< • 

c) .Avoid making steering correct%|^^::: ' • ' A 

d) Make smaller steering .correct'^^^|a-*?. 
■. • ' ■ 

in order to cy:>|ne to a slow, smooth stop, you should: * • 

a) Press the brake pedal more and more firmly until the vehicle stops. 

b) Keep an even pressure on the brake pedal until the vehicle stopsr 

c) Gradually press harder on the brake and* then ease up Jtist before 
the vehicle stops. 

d) Pump the brakes several times 'as the vehicle iic^gins to slow down. 

'To liiak^'a turn, a driver should slow: 

a) Before entering the turn. 

b) . While in the, turn. \ « . ' * 

*c) Before and while making the turn. ^ • . ' 

4) Well before' the turn and then speed up a l:^ttla whil'^ going ' , 

fnto "the turn. * \ 
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ANSWERS TO LAP 2-1 KNQWI-KbGE TEST 



1, (h) You should^Mjiist: ttic driver*s scat \>c£ora adtjusting the ^ 
* • mirrors, tcleaslng! the 'parking brake, or fastening your 

*^ ^ • V safety belts. Adjusting the mirrarsiijr fastening safety 

belts before adjust-inj^^t- driver's Ifcat would probably * , 

' tSean that you'd hcr^^eto readjust both mirrors, and belts 
ugain -r- after y 0(1 were se^ed in the proper position, if 
yout were to release the paming brake f itst, the vehicle 
- may inove before^you*^re reW (e#g. , if the gear selector had 
been left in neutral; if c]jic engine was running and the'' gear 
aelector was in ^ivi? or r^cmcj; or if the driver failed to 

^ continue to hold the service^rake down). 

■ ^ • . . -. - ' , * ■ 

2. (a) If you flood your engine when starting it,' you should' hold the 

accelexat or all the way dowii wht le "us ing -Ttie ^itart cr^ Answer " ^' 
at 10 the b^st answer because it isf.tnont Mkcly to re-establish 
..the proper fuel to air r^itio in the combustion chamber^ 4^/lien 
V ' and internal pombustiorti' ongihe is flooded, » the best immediate 

cure is to introduce as mivph alv. into the combustion chamber as^ 
' possible.) Rcleasin*g the accelerator. entlre-ly (iinswer.b^) or 

pumping the accelerator (answer £) wlil only ap.gravat^e the ^ 
ft*<tuatlon. Answer (d, pitting tlte sel<^ctor lover in low, is , 
incorriBCt sine*?" the'^starter on' most automatic transmission ^. 
vehicles will not; work* when the selector is in low. 

V3i ; (b) j'lfter you come to a stop and are waiting tb, continue, you should 
fi: ' maintain firm pressure 'c^it tho^rake. With your ear in drive, it 

' '\ " ]willrprobably tend to mo^vc along slowly even ii you do not have 

i , » your! foot on the acceleryforT^By' pressing on ,thc br^ake pedal, 

>. you will hold ' the car .steady. You should not -shift: to park or. 

r * ncutraly because it would take time to shift back, jnto drive 

i * when "the traffic starts. up again. 

4/ (e) When .the generator (alternator) warning light'' comes on after the '" 
engine I5 started, iii^eans tha.t electricity Is not •belug made - 
and the car will soon stqp* . The purpose of thio warning light is 
^ to notify the driver thhi thcf clcctricaiVharging system in his.v 
vehicle is not working* The warning light does not. tell you, 
however, the cause of the charging system ma1/|junction. Answers 
a, b, and d ar.e incorrect , since there -is no electrical , connection 
» between the worn ing light circuit and the items met^ioned. 

5. (d) illRht before shlftiTig into Wive," you should put your foot on the 
/ , brake pedar. Thl* action will keep the vehicle- in control uiitil 
you're ready to move the vehicle* Rt>iea*slng the parking brake • 
(answer a)' should be done after shift^ing to Drive. Pumpiiig the 
acceleraTor (answer c,) may be done well before shifting into , 
. .Drive, btit not "righT before,." 
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6* (c) \^en you w^nt Vp come to a stop, you should release' the accelerator 

^nd then apply Ehe brakes. Doing these two things will cut driving ' 
: V ^ \ power ai^^^^^^ deceleration, the other answers - do h4:t accomplish 

, * these two things ;'\ . ' ' . \- r 

-■••v- : ;•• v' ■."■/■■'■^'■'■•■, ^ ;^ ■ ■.. 

7, (a) For normal driving, the b^st wky ' to hold the steering wheel is to • 

keep one hand at the ''10 ^o ' clock" position and otV& hand at the.. 
"2 o'clock" position. . Th^ way, both jiatife « on the 

steering wheel and you're ready to put the desired steering input . 
ititQ the vehicle for the situation. Using th^: spokes for steering . 
/ • • ' (answer h) could hamper the driver "if he needs to make a quiclc : 
. ..j steering input, Wllh only one hand on the wheel, (answer e), the 
driver has little -ability to make precise stee^^^ 
both hands at the same position /"(knswer d)- is almost like driving* 
/■ one-^hahded'. «' '^..^^^i^': ' ' ' 

8. (d) As/Wur spi^d increas^^ you should makc^ smaUer steering' corrections.^ 

;\ With smaller steering corrections, your vehicle will be positioned^; 
correctly at "higUer speeds. < The result of larger steering correcrions 
(stnswer b) will be exagget^ited at higher speeds- An^ £ (avoid 
making steering corrections) is incprrect v. since any time a vehicle 
is moving, soW steering corrections will be needed. ' . 

9, (c) In order to come to. a slow/ smooth. stop, you should gradually press 

harder on the brake and then ea^e up just.before the vehicle stops. 
The Veason: the ^^unt of braking force needed to decelerate is 
much more than tKe' ainount of braking force needed to bring the 
vehicle to a stop during the^ last instant . of deceletaeion>. Mo^t 
drivers get in i the habit -of easing up on the brake hfef pre topping 
: to make the stop smooth at the end^ By ^k^^^ even pressure j ,^ 

' -^mrni^ th^ brake '<6nswer a slight j^rk will l^e f^lt when the . • ■ 
; vehicle stops V j^nswer d may be correct for emergency stops (if 

may generate greater amounts of deceleratibn force while allowing 
V , ^ the driver to re};ain . some steering controp^^ ^ 
^ .* for^a smooth stop.' * ; . . ^ 

10. . (a) to make a turn, a dirfver should slow before entering the Vturn. 

Attempts to reduce speed in the turn may thtow the car into a 

.-.'■•skid. , ' .- . ■ , ■ v . " .. 
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LAP 2-T - 
I^NOWLEOGE TEST 



ITEM 



• SOURCE 



CRITICALITY RATING* 



1. 
3. 

4. 

,5, 
6. 
7. 

9. 

ro. 



New • . • • • •. 

.HSRi -fi? 

"Fair '73;fe£:.#S . -'^^ 
.'New ,. ■ ■ 
Fall -'73; T^#t 5^7 ' • 
HSRI #107 (nio#f jed) 
.. HSRI il7 (modified) 

■ ' New. \- ^, - 

' ' • -1 

■ HSRI #113 • ■' ■ - 
. • New > 



1 ;"; ■■ i 



MLC-MC 

MLG . ■■ 

MHC:; 
MKG, ■ ■ 
MLC- 

m 

MHC • 

r MHC ■ ■ 

'mlc- 

'MHC 



criticaTity; rating of the related (HC = High Critical ity; 

MHC =^ Moderately 'High Criticality; MC Moderate 'Critical ityj MLC federate 1 y- ' 
Low Critical fjfcy);* ; • . . ^ 7n * . 
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■■' • \; ;•• : knowledgi ■test,. . ; v . :.. . ■ ■ 

. You sTioul'a check behind you for peaestrians and other vehicles t . /t- 

r^":a) Just after .^you start to hac^ ^xp^ ^ ] , ' j \ 

b) Before you begin to back upv * ^ - J ^ 

c) After you have backed onto, the road. f , 
^d) ' Unless. soT^eone is helping yoU back up* > f \ . r-^ ' *. 

^ .:;Whiin backing up , you ^s^^ • v - * " 

: »b) SountJ' Ihe horn before starting, ;i | J , ; 

■ c5 - vAv<5id , \ 

. d) Speed up slightly -W^^ turning^ > ■ v : / . ;v ; 

3/ l^l'ie correct^way; to back up. is to; . i ^ 

a)^ 'Turn your bg^if . t o the right so th^t Vo^ 

j^^^^^ steer with^ yout ieft/hanci. ^ ; , ^ 

Turn yoT^r hW slig^ * 
and steer ; wi\h either hand» J 
, c) Look into the\;earview mirror that you can see behind ■ 
' , yOM and steer with both h.amtdSf, ' ' 

- d): * Look ^t . tbe side mirror ;and steer wi th both hand^. ^ 

a) -At or ^lose to\^n inter^ectioa. . . ■/^ • - ^ ' • 

1)> Only on bherway streets i - i. - -v. 

c) In the miiddle of a block, ^ ,.; ' ^ v 

. - d)' On^^e^ or exits of .highways.. ' /" .- 

; ; ■'• ■■ ■ ;■ •■ • v • • .; ; ; ^ . ,■ ' - ^ ■ ' ■ ^, '.. . , 

si]: If you need .to reverse your -direction whiler driving, it is 
usually safes.t to: « . • " 

a) lurn into a driveway, then back out. ^ 

V--;/ bOi^'^'Make ra U , 
; . c) « jj^ack up> ' 

* d) Govaround the block. . • ' ' 



6. Xf y<|a; sJecia^ to use a driveway \^ien turniiig ato^ 

■- ''.'^Iturn-^v'yP^ should: .r"- d ' ' ' ' • . ; ^ \" ; 'v/ • ^ ' ' ' 

:'^V*' .' •" . " . ] ■ ' ■ - ■ - ' ■■ , ■• ' ■ 

la) • Drive forward into the driveway , juj^d then turn While bacl^ing 
' out into the traffic. . • . " 

V b) Back into 'the driveway and then turn WhiXe;'inpvlng forward into 

.'■ ..the^-'-traf fxc. : ^' .'^ 

c) ' CHbosd a dtivewayv that has vehicles jparkexi op either side^ of - 

"' it"'at> 'the ^curb^ • ■ ■ 

d) Keep your door opened so that you can see while backing out 

. of the dViveway. 
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Put on ^ifour lla:;hers^ to varrr othr.x cctrp. ^ ; , 

■ S SoLrv^,^ hoxn .thcr cor. that .^cn. aro/>^ouc to reyetso. 

d) p?4jn yonr>5cr ^'d 1^^^^ ^ ^ ' . 

tf^Vn '"^^^^•jUo'^.r.hi 11 -ij^'i f-h^\re 1*? no ctrbj you should: 

' ]/i' Tiv^a V<mr front t^ee?^ La t^f^ U£tt \. ^ r ^ ; 

■■• -■■ •••^of':the.ro?i4; " i . ■ . . ,' . ■ 

d) Turn vo.i" ^.ronl Vheals to tbo. righ*:. \ v 

. 9.: - ^Whcn b^ckjr^ or an should 1>egiti.txn:ning 

; your wh^o 1.^5 ■' ' ^' . ''^■v' ■' * 

' As roor -Prr cai: Is Uear "of Vehicles on a^tjer si^e of you. 

' b) Only t.-hci ynu rr2 .coT.l^lcteV/ on!" ^.nto tha •tfarfJ.c, lane. 
^ c) As coon HP yrn stf.rt tv move ^.^.r/Kj^ardS v .^^ _ 
' d) Bac^^■ap.d f<v,rtr. •-9 efts»: yoA^^ of tha sped-, ; , ■ 

10. Which W>^uld chp.|V.pt *^ec^s cf. a-. car.W'-fct.i^cd whor parking- , 
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ANSWErI to LAP 2-2 KNOWLEDGE TEST 



1. (b) You should check behind you for ^pedestrians and other vehicles' 

before you begin to back up. If you wait until, you start back- 
ing before *you check behin d the ca r,^ you ma y run into sbmething, 

2. (c) When backing Up, you should avoid making quick steering ph^tnlges./' 

You are steering with only one hand, and the job of coordinatijig ^ 
your steering motions with the direction of the car is.more ojm- 
t>licated than when you are driving forward, '^y quick or sharp ^ 
steering movement is* likely to be exaggerated an^ wili call f or^^ 
I another steefiiig movement in the opposite direction to corre'ct 
it. making 'it difficult to keep con t>rolsif the car. - 

'»■■*' 

3. (a) The correct way to back up is to turn your body to -the rightt ^ c 

:that you can see put the reaj? window and steer Vlith yoiir left 
tiand. With your body turned in this' direction you have the, best 
possible view out the rear window, which allows you to see where. 
:fOU are going,. ^ * ^ 

4. (c) The safest place to make'^ a U-turn^is ysually in th^ middle of * 
the blocks* You shorultf make a IJ-turri where you have the least 
chance of getting, in the way of otfier .traffic. ;in the middle , ^ 
of- the blocks traffic catl only be coming from two directidna. 
If you made a U*turn .at an intersection, traffic could come at ^ 

you from fout different dirfedtions* Making a U-tum at an^^ . 
kiad of interstiction or highway* entrane| tiie^ns a g^reater chance 
of getting into problems with otjher tf^fic* \ 

« * .i" * ^ 

5v (d) If you need to reverse ybur direction while driving, it is v 

* usually safest to go around the block. With the other .options \ 
(a, b, and c), ydu're moVe apt to come into conflict wl^th.othet 

trafficr * 

• ■ ' • i. - 

6, ^(b) If you decide to '-use a driv eway w h en turning around^ you should 



'i 



back into the driveway and thpri*turn while moving forward into 
the traffic. It is always dangerous to back into traffic from 
a driveway. If you are making a two-poiilt turn, yoi| should 
back into the driveway so that you can tlien drive forward into 
the traffic. Driveways with cars at either side of the curb 
ahould be avoided because the view of appplechilig ttaffic ^ 
wiild fa e^Toc1re^r7~and^th^^ 
seeing you > too. o 
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LAP 2-2 



7* (a) »efore you /begin, to tack into^ a parallel phrkitig' space, you , \ 
should signal- the cars behind you to jgo a:rc>und if traffl,P ;.• Y 
peVmits. When you stot) co the'^roadway before yo^fattempl: to / 
■ parallel patrk, you w^-W^ of traff|tv The cars V. 

V behind you tnay have trouVle ^feeing on-cc^ ^nd they 

way not reaUz^ that -you sire';about. to park/ Ydii can restore 
traffic flow by slgnaUing t^ th4 cars J>ehind. you to go^tound 
0 yoix i^ it is sTafe f6r them to do so* The other 

. : : aXterhaU^ actions for paraXlei^ 

:\ ^; -.parking.. > ' -y- 1^'-' ' ■ ..^ . 



tL<: (d) When>parkin^ on a hill facing uphill, and there ia^fio curb, 
* you should turn your front wheels to the right; Tliis way, if 

• for some reason^oW-car^ ghouW^^ 

away from' the street. This will keep it from rolling into ^ 
^ other %>oving'traf fie*. \If:you ief straight, the\ 

' car could roll.down the hill. With your wheels turned to the 

rlgh£, the car will roll away from the street and pbssibly ittto 
Something that migiht stopy.it, such as a^trree.* The drawing below 
shows how your catr.wiil roil aw^y f rprit the street if y<5ur wheels 
. - are tumfed to thi^ ^ght# r " 

■„ ::V FACING UP flILL " 



WHEELS TO RIGHT. 



NO CURBING 
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9, (a) . When backing out of an angle patWing space, you should begin 
turning your t^heels as soon a^i your car id clear of vehicles 
V on either side of you. If you start to turn your wheels as 

' soon as yoii start backing up, you • could rua into the car next 
^ to you. This;. is shown in the drawing .below. • 




WRONG 



RIGHT 



If you wait until you're- completely out into the traffic lane 
^Canswer b), before you bSgin turning, you're likely ta end uf) 
^^n^.the opposing liifji^ia of traffic* Answer dV tu'ming "back and 

forth" is not necessary. ^ 



10* 'iCb) Only when the wheels are irl. thej^osition shown in (b) , that is, 
> turned toward the curb,* could the car' avoid rolling downhill, 
' into a traffic lane, if the brakes failed to'hold. 
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ITEM 



, KNOWLEDGE TEST t,/ 

SOURCE ' ^ ■ CRITICALITY RATIN&* 



Z.' ^ ■ 

3. V ° New 



Fall '73. Test #6 ' , , MHC 



■ ' , • MHC , 

4.' ' ' Fall '73. Test #2 ' ' ' MHC ^ 

HSRI #3T2, * ' , MC • ^ . 

HSRi #311 , . MC ; . • ■ 

, ■ ■ 

HSRI #322 ■ . MHC . . • 

i.' ' Fall '73, Test #4 ; ' > ^^^^^^^^ ^ ^ \^ 

Q ■ Fall '73, Test #s' „ ° MC w^V ^ 



A ■ 



5" 

7. 



10. 



DETA: 10 #88 * ' MLC 



1? f S-ij^ffinrSc^rtSe^S ffi«cSl?5vrifi=''iSX^..*e,, 
low Critlcality)'. ' j , 
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: . KNOlifLEDGE TEST 



^ The purpose of this test is tpVee if ydu'have learned the material 

'in:"Unlt.3*'\ ' ,;■>. ^,'1:' , • 

" INStllUCtit)NS: For each test Item, circle the letter on^ your answer 
sheet that corresi'jponds to the *an&v/et you think ^Is mos t correct ► 



i. When enter i,ng an ej^resswayy you should cheek traffic on thfe Bxpreigs ^ 



7. 



' m)' Ualng^the side mirror. * 
^1)) Using the side miriror and rearvlew'tplrror* ^ ^ 

. ; c) Using thoj side mirror and looking, feack over* your shoulder. 
^ d> Using the sldfe and rearview^^^^^ over 
your shoulder. ^ V / - 

2. / While driving in the city ^.ypjj should generally focus your attention: 

a) . On the vehicle 'just in front of you., 

b) About one b loci* aheiad of ytou. 

c) About five blocks ahead of you* 

d) Toward the right side of the roadway just in front of yoU. 

3. When driving on a two'-lane roadway with curves and hills, you should: 

■\ a) Watch tbe^ roadside for warning signet* 

• h); Always stay to lefl: sidir of your lane. v 

c) ^ Keep your headlights on' at ajiri^^ ^ 

d) Sound your horn frequently. \ ' 

4« Usltjg your turn Indicators is Impiortants 

a) Only* when you are roakiiig turns at , intersections* 

b) Only when you think there are other cars within sight* 

c) Only when you are making turns that cut across tjrafflc* 

d) Whenever you change directions on the roadway. 

5# Under which Of the following conditions should you sound yout both 

before passing another car? ^ ' o 

• - ' ^ *■ 

a) At night* / 

b) If the other cat :ti signalling a right turn. 

cV When the other car la coming up (or closing) on a car ahead of Iti 
d) Under any condition. " ^ ' 
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When entering a freeway with an entrance that has an acceleratiptl 
lan"e\ you should: 

% '• . ^ • 

a) * ^top to ch^k for traffic at the end of the accel(^ration lane/ ' 

b) Enter the fireeway at top speed and slow down to, the speed limit 
afterward. • • ; 

c) Use the acceleration 'lane to get up to the s^jeed of t:he freeway 
traffic*, ^ ■ " r: - \, . \ , 

d) Use the shouWr to gain speed before you get onto the freeway* 

If the driver of a car that is passing you signals that he must cut 
in front of you to avoid oncoming traffic, you should: 

a) Slow down to allow him to re-enter the. lane in front of you # 

b) Speed up to-let him get into the lane behind you* , 

c) Quickly cut over to the shoulder* • 

d) Continue at the same speed and keep in your lane* 

You are nearing the top of a hill on a two-lane country road. As 
you approach the crest of the hill, you should: 

a) Speed ,^p slightly* 

b) Maintain a steady speed. . v. x ' 

c) Apply th<^brakes lightly. 

d) Easjt up slightly on the accelerator. 

Ih general, ehow far behind the car ahead shquld you try to stay? 

a) Tw0 car lengths* ' * 
. b) Two seconds* 

c) Two seconds for each ten miles per hour. 

d) Two car lengths for each ten miles per hour. 

•• ■ - . - * ■ . ■ ■ 

You should yield t6 a pedestrian: 

a) Only when the pedestrian is on a crosswalk. ^ ^ 

b) Ohly if the traffic lights are^ in the pedestrian's favor. 

c) Only if doing so would. not slow down the traffic flow* 

d) At all times, -even if the pedestrian is tjot obeying 
traffic controls. ♦ 

' When you ari driving down a residential street and thexe it no 
traffic in either.direction,*it is best td keep your car: 

a) Well to the right. 

b) Toward the left sldf of your lane. 

c) . Jn the tijlddle of your lane. 

d) In the middle of ;tha street. , 

• • ' ■ ■ , • ' r -r"' : .V ^ ; ; ''. 



UNIT 3 



12*. this sign means: 

a) No right turn 

b) Do not cntej:* 
. c) ^Id U-tur.n, 

^ d) Right turn only. 




(Rcd '& Black) 



(13 - 17) Match the signs with their meanings, For. example, if yoQ think 
#13 is a "Stop'* sign, you would put the letter "b" next to #13 
; : r * on your answer sheet* 



13, 




a. Interstate highway system. 



14. 



15, 



16. 




♦ 



b. Stop. 



c. Railroad crosaing. 



d. Yield. 



17. 




«• Caution. 
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• - / • . ANSWERS TO UNIT f KNOWlEDGE TEST- 

!• When entering an expressway,' you should chock traffic on. the 

' expressway by using the side mirror and lobking back over 
your shoulder* You should check oyer your left shoulder to- 
make sure of what you saw in the side mirror* You may see 
some things that >v)u didn't see in the side mirror, i>ecause 
* of the blind spot* While it's a good idea to use the rear- 
View mirror, too, it won't tell you anything aboiit trc^fflc 
coming on the expressway* The rearvlew mirror will only 
tell you about traffic right behind you on the on-ramp. 

2f" (b) While driving in the city, you should generally focus your 

attention about putvSlock jfihead of you* Watching the driving 
environment one block ahead in the city will enable you to 
see what's happening within that block in time to cope with 
the. situation. How far ahead you look is determined by how 
J^ast you aire going and the type of environment in which you're 
driving. In the c^ty, with speeds of about 25 to 30 mph and 
congested traffic conditions, you need to be observipg about 
one block ahead in order to haVci time to react properly. 
"Answer (a), "focusing your attention -on iihc vehicle Just in 
front of you^" la not a safe way to observe; *lt tells yoii 
nothing about what's going on around you. Answer (d)', "toward * 

J the right side of the roadway, just in, front of you," is in- 

.correct fot the same reason as (a). Answer (cX, "five blocks 
ahead," is much too far for city speeds and dtlvlng environment. 

1. («) When driving on a two-lane roadway with cuifves and ^;illls, you 
•hould watch, the roadside for vzarning slgn^. Roads with hills 
or curves aird more dangerous than flat, straight rpadways because 
, ' of liMted vision. Sometimes, it's hard tb: tell what Ides 'beyond 
the mext curve or hill. Warning signs will tell ybu, for example, 
that you Are approaching a dip or a series pf sharp curves^ By 
looking out for these signs, you will be? alerted to dangerous 
•ectionf of the roadway and will have time to react 'accordingly. 

4. Cd) Using ypi^'^ turn indicators is impo'rtant whenever you change 

directions on the roadway. Then, other driver^ will be aware 
of what yoii intend to- do and will be abl^s to react accordingly. 
Unexpected actions dan cause accidents, so always use your turn 
signals before you turn cornprs, changjB lanes, and enter or leave 
th«~T©adway*~Stgnall1j^ a habit. Signal even if 

you thlnk^ that there are no other cars near you— lt*s easy to be 
mistaken about this* 
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■ ' V ' ■ '. ' ■ ■■■■ ' ■ v"- ■ -.UNIT 3 

5* (c) You shdul(t sound your hoti\ before passing ' another car when the 
■ other car ia. coming up (^r Closing) on a car ahead of it. ' Thfe * 
< rea«,9n*is that the other "driver may be intending to pass the C|ir 
^ ahead of him and may notr be aware that you are passing himr 
Sounding yout horn should be saved for times when it's needed, 
iTo sbund your horn evbry Hmc you pass is unnecessary (and 
[annoying, If there's no reason to sound your horn). 

' ' ' . '■ » ■ ' " . ' • 

Vfhen' entering a freeway with an entrance tliat has 'ah acceleration 
lane, you should use the acceleration lane to get up to the speed ; ^ 
of the freeway "traffic; An entrance ranp that has an acceleration 
. "lane permits you to enter the expressway wit^iout irtterfet.ing with 
. the smo&th flow of traffic because ^ou are able tcf use the^accel-^ 
• ' ' eration, lane to increase your speed to that. of the ti5affic\Gn the 
* ttxpresswav. Stopping or slowing dowi? at the end o% the acceleration 
lane ' would ;,aef eat the puri^ose of having one and invite a rear-end 

collision as well. " ■ * ' 

7 (a)' If the driver of a car that is passing you signals that he roust ' 
cut 1^' front of you to avoid oncoming traffic, you should slow 
: dovm-to allow him to re-enter the lane in front of you. If a 
' driver , trying to pass you misjudges the speed and distance of 
on-coming traffic, yott must help him return to h|s driving U^^^^ 
by speeding up or slowing down, in this case, 
. that he must cut in front of you , so the correct answer is to 
"slow down." . 

8, Cd) You afe nearing the top of 'a hill on a two lane country road^ 

As you approach thi crest of the hill, yoy sh^^^^ 
^ ' ■ siiRhtly on the accelerator. Easing up oa the accelerator 

. will do two thiTifr, fqr you. Fifst , it will make sure that your 
car does not ^buiW up too much speed as you start down the hill* 
, . Second, it Will make you ftore prepared to react in ca^e someone 

' that you couldn'j; see is '/in your lane as- yow go over the top of , 

the hill, bo not jpply your brakes, since you might interfere 
. with traffic Ijhat is .followirfg behind you. 

9. (b) In general, you should -try. to stay" two seconds behind the car 

ahead. At nearly all speeds, a two second following distance, 
will provide you with a •safe, space cushion./ The two second . 

■ riile automaticai;iy takes your speed into acco.unt. In othey 

• ^ordf, the faster you traycl, ti\er|hore diecancc you will u.^vev -- 
during two seconds. * , 

10 (d) You should yield to pedestrian at a-ll times, even if the ■• 
' pedestrian is not obeying traf f IC c6ntrols . Under any clrcum- - 

stances, drivers 'should be alert for pedestfiaris, and stop for 
them, if needed. Whether pedestrians are technically in the 
:clght" dr not, drivers must, yield to them "at all times. ^ 
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U. 



(b) 



12. 
















14. 




15. 




16. 




17. „ 





UNIT, 3 



When you are driving down a regfidentlal street ' and th^re 
-no traffic in ei^ther direction, it is best ^ to keep your car 
toward the Jeft side of your lane* Mo^^^ of your troubic,prt 
H residential street will' come from thev right side--childten 
running into the^'street, cars backing out of driveways i ^people 
% on bicycles, etc. By staying to ^the left sidev of yojir Une, 
you can keep a sreater space cushion from these possible.,,, 
hazards. Don't tnove cleat* over to the left-hand side^-.though, 
or you may interfere with traffic from the opposite directlpn. 

this sign ia the inte^rnationally accepted symbol for "NO RIGHT 
TURN." It is one of many sigi^? that uses symbols to tell yoa 
'where to position your car on the roadway. 
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J •KNOWLEDGE, f EST • ■ 



' i ; ..TOf purpose this test is ^rb^sce. if you havo , learned the-materia'l 



.• INSTRUCTIONS: - For. each test item, circle the letter on your ariswet 
iheet t^afe coirrespohds to the answer*ypu think is mos;t„,cpi;reat . . ' , 



I. When ^driving' over patches of ice, ., mud T or w.et leaves , yojj should: 

.- . " , . ,. \ ■ ' : ' ^' 

a) Drive^^at the same ii speed as on a diry road, : ^ . 

" b) FsoXlov closer to* the vehicle ahead than < usual* 

c) Av6id quick /changes in speed oT; direction. . : 

d) ' -Vary your speed of ten. ' 




2. 



^i^jjhat „is ^the^best reason for got drivlng^^at^highuispeeds when the roadway 
Is, covered with a^ayer -of water? . ~- ■ - >• ' ' - ~~~ 

- a) The spray from your car will make it hard for other^ dfivers to 
■'• .see. clearly/ • . ■ " ' , -■ ' . - - 

b) Your tircis will tend to cide bn top of the watfer. 

c) ; Th;e spray from pth<|r cars ,^d.ll maike it hard ^pr you to" se^ clearly. 
^d) Th€t S^pray may cause the engine to stop • . r * 

'3. Whenever you are driving on stio^^y or icy roads, you should always: 

a),^ AIIqV f or a ^uclv g than usual r : \ 

• •; M b) Keep one foot testing on theM)take. • • ' ' 

c) Drive 15 ingles per hour» less than the posted tspeed rate- 
dy Keep your C5^r in high geatt or ^'Drlve." ^ / > * 

4. You should look ojuto for oily patches on the roadway, especially when;. 

, '^:./a)^;^.. It ls'-Taining:/hard.,v ■■; . - . ' ^ ' ■ ' 

■■' jv b)^- You aife driving in the city. : * * 

Y y e); ^You are on a ceinent roadway . . ' ' 

4) It is a hot day. ■ ■ 

5^ ' Which of the follpwing'^is^mpst important when you vare; •deciding how 
fast you should driver in the fog? 

: a) Hov f ar yolf can^^see. . . ■ ■■■ " • ,■ * • -.y- . • 

.•/■■V-b)''v:How quickly you ) dian -stop . . i , ' . • * 

;.; c) >jThe amount of traffic* ..V:/ -jsa: • . ■ 

: • ; Whethlfer day^^'6r night. ' V . •■'•.">' ■■• -^^l\;v • ' •■■•'■-v^ "v' ' "'vV.; 
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j5» Whw ii^d weat^ for you to $ee, yoii should t 

a) Drive on tlte shoulder of the roadway. 

. Ir) Drive In the lane ^closest t^^ the rodd* 

c) Drive in the lane that: s^parates/^y 

: d) Dtive onlo^ W diyi^^^^ V './'■^^■■'■"^'-^ ' 

7* The best reason for driving mote slowly at nighfc' th^n during the day 

- Is; that! ..■ ;V^* [ \'- I- .. ■ v ^ 

:al.rTheie:/is.;l^^ you alert. r^; 

■•':iif0u>-'tnay-^^^ 
cf You cannot see as far ahead, 

d) Drivers tend to be more careless at night. 

■ ■ . . * ■ • ■■ ■ •■• 

' 8. if the glare from the hea41aghts of an oncoming car blinds you, 
you should; 

^ a) Squint your eyes ^ keeping them cjn the center of the lane 
in which the opcoming car is* traveling* . . 

b) Focu§ your eyes on the right side of the roadwayV just 
beyond the oncoming vehicle. ^ 

c) Try to main tain normal eye position, since any movement v ^ _ 
away will be dangerous. > - 

d) Look down if the. road i^ straight, and -lift your eyes when 
' ' the dhcoraing vehicle has ^passed. 

To keep the engine cool when- standing in heaVy traffic during a 
period Of extreme heat, you should: . r 

a) Turn off the engine until traffic ^blegins to move . , 

b) Shift to neutral and let the engirieL' idle, ; -v 

c) Shift to neutral and race the engine slightly. : ; 

d) turn the engine off occasionally. : ' 

iO* Which of the ^Pnllowing is the best reason for .slowing |(J<w when there 
are strong or gusty winds? . •■•.>••' ' 



a) It helps the car to grip the road better. 

b) It helps you "feel" wind effects more quickly. , 

o) It will help yqu keep within the speed limit should 

the wind cause you to go faster* ■ 
d) It gives you more time to react tp change rin your car's 
• position caused by the wind* ^.^ 
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ANSWERS TO UN It 4, KNOWLEDGE TEST ^ 



1. (c) When driving over patches of ice, mud, pr wet leaves, you should 

avoid making qwick changes in speed or direction. Ice, mud,; and i 
• wet leaves form extremely slippery surfaces, causing 

traction. Sudden braking or changing direction can- put your 
car into a skid. *It is best to keep speed and diiection steady 
until you are back pnto dry road. 

V--'--/. --iv. ■ -'^-yV '':>^-r' y ■ . ■ V^-^-'v : ^ ■;: 

ti (b) The- best reason for not driving at high speeds when there ip Az.^';:r..r- 
thin layer of water on the Roadway is that your tires Mill, tend _ 
-v^ to ride on top of the water /"This is often called hydroplaning. 
V It can cause you to lose control of the car's steerirrg and brak- 
ing. Slowing down reduces the chance thaf your car will hydroplane. 

3, (a) Whenever you are drivin# on snowy or jcy roa d^, yoi/shouW always , 

allow lur a rouch gteaTer btopplng^lctan c e-Tl^^^ 

pavement, stopping distance is indre.ased by. about 5Q%. .Hard,.- r 

- • ^packcd snow increases stopping distance by 200%, and glare ice . ; 
Increases it by at least 500%;. . Of course, the faster ydu are , - 

. , going, the' greater the stoppinp, distance you should allow. ..• , 

4, (d) You should look out for oily patches on the roadway especially 

. When it is a hot day . In hot weather , ' oil' in- the pavement tends 
. to come, to the top, forming shiny patches that can be very slippery. 

5, (a) In fog, you should be driving no faster than you can see; that is, 

you should be driving slowly «nouglv to stop before reaching any 
obstacle that suddenly appears ,in the" roadway. Many accidents 
occur because drivers assume there is nothing in the roadway, they 
believe because they can see the road right in front of them, they 
are safe. ■ • ^ _'/,:'■ ''':[,.:: I ■ 

6, (e) When bad weather, makes it hard for you"^to see, you should drive 

in the lane that separates you most from other traffic* In fog> 
heavy rain or snow, yout visibility is taduced and so is the 
visibility of other drivers on the road • In these conditions, 
your chances "of being in a collision are greatly increase^d. The . 
' * greater the distance between you and otH^r traffic , the less 
likely you are to be in an accident/ ' * 
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UNIT 4 



7; '(c) ' Th^ best reason for drivijig more s tow ly at night than during the s 
day is' that at night you- cannot see as far ahead* You shouW^^^^ 
' ©low down at night to your distance of sight / so that you can 
, * stop within that distance, If you are not dtivingsXowly enough, 
you m^y not have enough time* to stop before you hit an. object 
• that had been out of your range of vision* 

' •■■ V^' ■ . ■ ■ ' I ■ ■ r . ' . ■ ^ 

8r* (b) If the^ glare from^ the hWdlights of an oncoming car blinds you, 
; ycur^hould focus yoiir eyes^ alon^'^the right side of the roadway / 
just beyond the pncoMng Vehicle. This minimizes the effects of 
the glar^ and allows you to see the edge of the roadway. Don't , 
try to give- the other driver "^a dose of his* own medicine" by 
putting your headlights On high bearriy too. Your chances of having 
: 4 a hea'drpn collision are even greater when the other driver can't 
Bee either. ' ■■' > . 



9«: (c) To keep the engine cool when standing iri heavy traffic du^^ a 
period* of extreme heat., you* should shift to neutral and race tbe^^^ 
engine slightly* This will make the fan turn faster and will 
keep water moving through your cooling system; 



10# (d) The best reason for slowing down when there are strong or gusty 
- winds is because it'- gl^ time to react to change In 

your ear 's^ position caused, by the wind/ ^^ P^ example, a ctoss*^ 
/ wind can cause your car to move sideways into another lane of 
trafflCf The faster you're goidgy the more your car will move 
sideways, allowing you less time to recover (that is, steer in 
the opposite direction). 
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CRITICALITY RATING* . 


■ ' ' " '\ HSRl #353 ' • ' ■ 


' " MHC ' 


~: . 2, \ - Fan '73, Test #1 'i 


' MHC ' 


■.3, ;■ , ' ■'New > . . . 

. •' ' . " . ^ ■ ■ ■' . 




4. , ■ . , .■ '■ ■ • ■ New ■ , ■ ■ 


' ' -MHC • 1: ' < 
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. 1 1 


• 

* 


The criticaTity rating of tfie related driver task (HC = High Criticality; 
MHC,« Moderately High Criticality; MC = Moderate Criticality; MLC « Moderately , 
Low' Criticality). ^ . , • 
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V ■ KNOWLEDGE TEST . . \, 

the purpose of this test Is to see if you )f^'ie^ed ^e xmtetpL . V 
in UWIT 6. •■ v •- ■•i ; • ' 

INSTRUCTMNS: For each tjist item, clr^^^^ 
sheet that corresponds to. the answer you think is moiit correct. . . 

■ -y-: -r: i ^ -J- 

1. Alcohol h»« the first and greatest effect upon ^youri , • . 

, ■■■■ • , ■ . - / * ■ ■ • « I 

a) Coordination. „ 

b) Ability to see cleanly. . \ V '> / . ' 

c) Ability to remember. ' ^ . 

d) Judgement.; , * . 

1. Wh ich o ff th f fo no"^?E "'•'■ttftmentg about the -reiationshlp between eating 
food «nd\drinklng alcohol is the mo«t accurate? 

Bating while you are drinking keeps yo^ ^ 

b) Ilatlng while you are drinking reduces yqur blood alcohol coilcefctratlon 

c) Eating while you are drinking has no ^fec^ on ybur bloo4 *lcohol 

concentration. • 1 i , ■ \ iltf'^ 

d) You should eat while you ar6 drinking rather tlian before you Otpk* 

3. lob and Mike arrived at a party together. In the f Irat^hOut* ^^'^J!^^ 
food was served, Bob drank two 12-ounce carts of beer and Mike drank three 
4-ounce glasses of whiskey. Bob and Mike both weigh about the esmt amount 
At the end of the first hour of the party, which of the follmdLngj^tate- 
■ents about th«ir blood alcohol concentration (BAG) would ^be the most 
accurate? ^ . '• i 

a) Mike's BAG was higher , than Bob's. \ i ^\ ~ 

b) Bob's BAG was higher than Mike's. , • 

c) Their bag's were about the same. . . Is V 
a) Their BAG was too small to be measured; : . V 

4. YOU have been at a party for seversl hours and a fi;iend>ffM^ 

home. You know that he has been drinking. Which of the following ihould 
be the. least important in making your decision to accept or refuse the 
tide? , r / /''^^ v'- 

a) Thfi numbet of drinks yOiir fri<snd ha^ls had 

b) The extent of your friend dtiving^^c^ . \^ N « 

c) The fact that your friend «ay$ he feels fine and cart drive safely e 

d) The length of time since' your friend had his ^^ast• drinks 



.UNIT 6 

■' . ' t} ■ ■ ■ A ■ . ' ■ ■ ■ , ■ 

■ ' .4 ■ 1- «^ 

A ■ ■ ■ • ■ 

■ ■ - . . , . . . ' ' ■ . ■ 

Si if you hav^ been drinking at the tate of one drink an hour, what is the 
* tolniiiwni length of time you shoul^^ before dtivipg anywhere? . ^ . 

" : ■ ■ ., ■ ^ .• 

n) About half an hour, ; 

b) 4 i^out ptiV hour t ' '\ .,:'y . 

cY About aniiour and a half 1 

d) About two hours. * ' " - 

6. If you have had too mJch to. drink and you want tb drive, a few cups of 
'itroiig black coffee will: " .. : •• ; . - 

■.. «) Do no goojl* .. " • ' .• *V 

h) V«lp you sober Hip a little. ^ u^i 

c) Htlp you tMnk a little more clearly for a short while, 

d) Ktcp you fjora passing out at the wheel. ^ 

7. If you arc taking pedicine for a cold, you should: ^ 



a) Not drive with' anyoni? eise in your cat. 

b) Hot driye just after" taking the medicine. 

c) Only drive If it is an emergency. 

4) iCnow the effects that the tnediqine has on you before you drive. 



It 8* If you arc angry or upset ^ you should: 



a) ^Gq for a'drivf to take your mind- off your problems* 

b) Control your emotions whilcf you are driving. 

c) take some tncdicine to palm yoti down before you drive. 
4) ^Cqpi Off" before you drive anywhere. 



f 

9; : It^ is generally 9af6, to drive after takingJ 

a) Stdatives. 

b) Ttanquilizers. . ; 

e) Aspirin. f{j 
'\ d) Anclhistamines. 

'10. Which of the. diagrams below shows a person whose field of vision does 
not meet the mihimura reqjuiremcnts for safe driving? 

> (b) (c) ^ <<^> 



ANSWERS TO UNIT 6 KNOWLEDGE TEST 




1. <d) Alcohol has the firSt ^d greatest effect upon your judgement. 5- 

While it is true that aleohol does affect coordination, ability 
to see clearly, and ability to remeifibet, it has the first and 
greatest effect upon your judgement. . ♦ 

. . ■ * ■ ■■ ' .' ■ ■ . -■ ■ ■ ■ .'■ ■-' . • . • 

2. (b) Eating while you are drinking, i.e. , having -food 4.n your stomach, 

reduces blood alcohol concentration. - Food cannot^eep you from 
getting high. If a person drinks pn an empty stomach, he yil?, 
rtich a higher blood aicphol; concent ration faster than if he 
drinks with some food in his stoniiach. However, no amount of „ 
food can keep alc^ohol from influencing the w^ a pars on 'drives, 

3* (a) At the end of the first hour of the party Mike's blood alcohol 
cdbcentration should be ttigjier than BobVs, One twelve ounce 
can of beer and a one ounce shot of whisky contain about the 
^arne amount of alcohol. If Bob had two beers and Mike had 
three glasses of whiskey^ then Mike has consumed more alcohol. 
Since other factors are equal - Mike And Bob have similar ^ 
veigl)jk8> neither of them have eaten > and they have both been 
\ drinking for an hour, Mike, who drank the most alcohol, should 

have the higher blood alcohol conccntiration. . 

* . - ' . ■ 

4, (c) The^ftct that your friend says that he feels ^fine and /can drive 
safely should have very, little influence on your decision to 
refuse or accept his offer of a ride. The ability to make sound 
Judgements is greatly affected by drinking* In fact, people who 
have been dtfinking often 'feel that their driving skills are 
Improved, Any of the other three alternative answers offer 
useful information for deciding if. your friend is able to drive 
safely. If you think someone has had too much to drink, don't 
be a passenger In his ca^nd, if possible, try to convince him 
not to get bchifid the wheellsi 

5* (b) If you^have been drinking ilt the rate of one drink an hour, you 
ahpuld^wait a minimum of one hour before driving.^ Alcohol leaves 
the body at about the rate of one, drink an hour (the less you weigh i 
the longer it will take). If you wait at least one hour after you've 
had your last drink before you drive, your blood alcohol concentration 
will probably be sufficiently low for you to drive safely. Remember 
this applies only if you have beenVdtinking at the rate of one drink 
in hour- If you have hAd several drinks in a short time/ then you 
should wait one hour for each drink in ordeV to be sure that enough 
df^the alcohol has left your system. 
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6* (•) if you have htd too much to drink and you vant to .drive, a. few 
' cupc of strong black coffee will do no good* The idea that 
black coffee will sober you up Is a royth. The only thing that 
will sober you up is time I because with the passing of time, - 
: ' y<>ur blood alcohol concentration grows smaller. Coffee will 
not reduce your blood alcoh^J^l conCentratipn. 

. ■■.''■-:.■ ■■ - ;/■ \ 

7. (d) If you are taking medicine for a cold, you should- know what - 
effects the medicine has on you before you Even such 

Over*-the-^counter, non-prescription drugs as cold! remedies can 
. have side effects that affect your driving ability* Not every , 
' Aet^son will react in the* same way to a particular drug,v so be 

A itvare of how you react before you drive* If the drug has 
/effects that would iit^ air your abitlty to driye to any wayy 
don't drive after taking it. Tlf the, label warns that the ''v 
• drug may cause drowsiness or dizziness, do not drive. 

8» (d> If you are angry, upset, or in any way emotionally dibturlbed, 
. you should "cool bff" before you driv e aayw here. When you are 
In a poor emotional state, you are not able to make sound deci- 
sions or perceive things as readily as you do when you are 6alm» 
Your mind is not on driving, which requires" full concentration* 

9, <c) It is generally safe to drive after taking aspirin. Most people 
suffer no side-effects from taking aspirin ♦ If you do, don't* 
drive after taking it. On the other hand, sedatives ftranquil- 
' ^' IxetSi and antihistamines can all have a depressant effect j 

waking the person that takes, them feel drowsy, lethargic and . 
unable to think clearly* Obviously j»it is dangerous to drive 
under thete conditions* 

10# (b) The perjion in diagram (b) does not have a wide enough field of 
vision to meet the minimum requirements for s^fe' driving. The 
normal field of vision is shown in diagram (c) *- it is a full 
180 degrees. The persons in diagrams (a) and (d) don't have 
quite the normal field of vision but they e)cceed the 140 degree 
limit for safe driving. The person in diagram .(b) has a very 
limited field of vision - much less than 140 degrees, and would 
be a hazard on the roadsf 
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ITEM 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4/ 

S. 

6. 



SOURCE 



8. 

9. 

* I 

10. 



Fall '7'3, lost «8 

Fa>l '73, Test »3 

New 

New 

New 

, DETA: 10 «78 • 



CRI TICALITY RATING 

^ tt: 



HC 

MC 

MHC 

MHC 

HC 

MC 

-MHe- 



isRi mi 

HSRI #680 
N6w 



HC 
HC 
MHC 



*The cHticality rating of the related drivW task {HC ^ High Critical ity; 
MHC * Moderately High Criticality, MC = Mocler.ate Criticality; MLC-= Moderately 
Low Criticalityy. 



' ■. • /: KNOWLEDGE Tl^ ^ ^ - ' V 

TlieVpar'pose dr^^^^^ tout is to s^Q i£ you haw U-arnoU the material 

In mi 1,' ~ " ' ■ 

INSTRUCTIONS: For each tWt Item, circled the lotLcr en your answer 
thee? that corresponds to the' dh«^r you think is most; correct. ' . 



1. A«'you come over tlie top of a hill, you sec a car stalled in your, lane 
right ift front of you. You canpxjt atop in time. There is a car approach- 
In the opposite lane. However , Iflie shoulder on the right i« «?ide and 
cl&«.r.\yii What yOhould you do? ♦ 

ft) Hit j:he &ke haVd and try /to steer around the ctir to the right, 
b) Acc^lerat6 and try to steer around the car to the left- 
/) k^pVy ft Hnrd, steady prgft^ure to the brakg and try, to -gtecr 



arouHd the car to the rights . . 

'd) Leave your foot off the br^ike.hnd try to ft^tfr around the car 
ito the rijght* V . •, "'VVv. / 

• ] . ■ '■■ ^ ^ \\ • ■ . 

It V«"nny ia^y aMyoa are driving along a. two lane road in the ^ 
country; As you look" at the scenery, :^our; right wheels drop off the 
■. roadway 6nto a Bravcl shouldeV. BcyontV the shoulder is a four-foot 
J drop itito a ditch. The first thing you shoulid do is s 

a) Brake hard, keep the steering wheel straight, check for traffic* 

b) Grip the steering wheel firmly, check for^uaf.fic, ajid ease of f^ on 
the accelerator. \, . \> , ' * ' 

c) ,Brake hard, check for traffic?, and Jerk the steering wheel to the 
left to get the car back on the roadway./ ' * 

d) ' Aci.tlcratci filightlyi check for traffic, ^d jerk the^^teering wheel 

to the left to get the car bqck on .the rdadway * 

/ If it%app|^rs certain that\yoii will be in a hcadjon^crash, you should: 
40 ^ \-r- , I \*.. . ...V . - '■ ■■ ■ . 

n) ,I»ut .on y«ur brakesi anci;^^tay" in; the centor of your la^Cr 
^ b) 'kcmave your seat btjlt and try to jump out of your far. 
c) Try. to, sideswipe,. rathcr/than hit- the vehicle head-on* 
d> Uean forward over thc^tccrihg wheel* , ' . 



ft 

n 



' 60 mph 



"BESS CO n>ph 



In the .collision situation j|bove,.J:hc best couTS(^-^#ac is tdi 

A) Maintain his course and hopt that iav B returns to hi^ proper^ lane, 
^b) Pull off the road into th* shrubbqrjr at ,t:ha right. 

c) [ Pull off the ^bad'onto the shouXdt^r at his left. 

d) ^ Hijtv the brakes aud try to stop/ \ '•^^ . 

When ybu are* coming out of^a skid, you'should befiin to straighten ypur 

'vheels;-^ ' * \ ; .-^ ^ ' . ' . ^ V-^^a.. . 



a) As soon -as your speed drops below 10 mph* 



— b) AfC'er you hfive co u vu to a cbmplede st o p 
c) When you are several yards from where you stairted to iskidf 

-d) "Just before the front of the car becomes even ^ith the back. ' 

- ' ^ ~- ' . ■ , - . . - % 
6« You have j4ist gone In td a skid on an icy stretch of roadway and your ^ 

tires are spinning*/ You should: 

a) Quickly take your foot off the acceicrator until the wheels stop 
spinnlngf . ' ' ^ 

b) Accelerate slightly until you feel the wheels regaining traction. 
V c) Ease off the accelerator until the wheels stop spinning* ^ 

^d) Apply the brakes to stop the wheels from spinning. ' ^ 

1, You are driving along a straigbt stretch <Jf freeway •surrounded by . , 
traffic, when you hear a loud -"'pow*' and the rear of your car begin* * 
to shake. The first thing you should do 
* ■ • . - . " * . . 

a) '' Brake hard to reduce your speed quickly. 

b) Quickly take your foot off the acc^1'»rnfor. 

c) Brake gradually. ^ - 

' d) Try to hold the ijte^rilftg wheel straight atid avoid braking. 

8« You are driving your car /equipped with power stct Inp and power brakes) 
dn traffic. As you approlch a stop lights you take your foot off the 
accelerator, but the onglAe. does'^not slow dowit. The accelerator is 
stuck/ The first thing yoikahojild do Ist 



Place the car In neutral. 

Reach dovm and lift up the acceicrator. 

Turn off the Ignition. 

Try to lift up the acceicrator with your foot; 
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As you are Urtviin* along a roadway, you 6tart"to smell smoke which you 
think is comini* from your car* You should: 

Look around your car for tlie source of the smokes 

b) Open the wlndm/ and drive uatil you reach a place where 
you can get si»me help. 

c) Realize that you are probably snielllne exhaust fumes and. 
Inspect your car later. 

d) Pull completely off the roadway at the first safe opportunity. 

If your brakes fail while di .*ing in traffic, you should not ; 

a) Iteer onto a shoulder, curb, or open space* 
by Use your horn or li;ihts to warn other drivers, 
c) lApply the parking brake suddenly. 




cars to sideswipe* 
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!• (d) In making a^sucklLn evjlsive''mai'ieuvc'if, you jihould "leave* your foot 
* off the brake* antl try t\o steur around the cnr!" V.lien you ai\e 

making , an evasive maneuver, you need complete control of your 
car. UHien you apply your brakes, it's very easy to lock the 
whecl5i.:and c asc the cat to skid. If you were a , good distapico 
from the car ahead, then it would 'make j>ense to slow down as 
much as you could before Icavinc^ th.e roadv;ay. Steering lo'ft 
around the>*<^ar in this situation would put you on a head-on 
course with^thc^car approaching in the opposite lane. The 
shoulder is vide and clecir, so yon should 'steer aroynd the caV.^ 
to ^he right in -this situation. 

2. (b) The first thing you should do in a situation lik^ tiiis is ta grip 

the wheel firmly (your hands at 9 and«3), ciieck for traffic, and 
ease off on the Accelerator. By having a proper grip on the steer- 
ing wheel you will be in the best position to keep^control over 
your car. ,You should not s*lam on the brakes because two of your 
. wheels are on a low-traction surface — tlie loose gravel. Hard 
braking could cav -^ a skid and further loss of control ♦ To slow 
down before steering back qnto the roadway, case you foot .of f 
the accelerator. 

3. (c) If it appears certain that you will be in ^ head-on eras)., you 

should try to sideswipe, rather than hit the vehicle head-on. 
, Remember, there are things y^ou can do to "lessen the impact" in s 
an* unavoidable collision. One of these is to' sidesv/ipe an object , 
rather than hitting it head-on, if you have the choice. Answers 
a and d still l^ave you on a head-*on collision course v;ith the 
other car.- This should be avoided if at all possible. AnsXvrer 
b» "jumping out of the car,** would be more dangerous than staying 
in the car with yoiy: seit. belt fastened. 

4. (b) The* best course df action f or, C* A in this situation is to pull . 

off the road and into the shr^ibbLry. This way he risks only minor 
injury and damage. By maintaining his cou^;sej he could escape a 
^ collision if the Ofther driver altered his course; however, he is 
more likely to J^e killed or disabled for life. Attempting to repch 
the shoulder 'on the left will put him right in the path of Cars 
B and C,, Car C is likely to end up on the shoulder in* this 
situation, should €ar B try to return to his lane. Hitting the 
brakes may put tl^car in a skid and make it totally uncontrollable. 

5. (d) Wlien you are coming out of a skid, you shouj'' begin to straighten * . 

your wheels ju$t before tjie front of the Ctir becon^es. even with the " ' 
^ back. This' will get yrju back on course and heading in the direction 

you Want to go. Waiting tint 11 your speed drops or until the car 
comes to a complete stop (answers a and b) may only r tke the situa- 
tion "worse* How niaiY>^- yard;*, you are from whure you started to skid 
(answer c) is no; a consideration in straij;]itenjn>, the wheels. How 
far your car travels-aJCter it starlfs tti skid will depend on the 
situation. 
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6# (c) Wlieft you luivc gbno inCb a BkiO and the tires are spinning;, ytju 
' should ease off the' accclcralcwr unt ' 1 tlic wheels stop s-pinning. 
' if you take your .foot of^ the accelerator quic]<ly, cnclne bvaking 
wUi be applied, vhich mi^.l^t .make the skid worse. Applying the 
brakes will also worsen the skid and may lo<:k the w^hee Is-- leaving; 
you with no steering control. Since too mudf acceleration caused 
the skid, more won't get you out of it, .The^ gradual reduction in 
speed necessary to bring the car under control is best achieved 
by easing your foot off *the accelerator.. 

7. (d). If you hear a loud ^Vow" and the car shakes, you should try to 

' bold the steering wheel straight and avoid braklitg. You have 
*just had a blow-out in one of your rear tires. Steering right 
or left will cause the car to sway from si<lc to side. Since yoy 
are surrounded "by other vehicles, it is ^important to retain 
streering control of your car. Don't apply the bruki- untid you 
have flowed down and have the car under control. 

'* > ■ 

8. (a)* If your accelerator sticks in a car with power brakes and steering, 

your first action should be to put the car iu neutral. Since you 
* are in traffic^you don't jiavc the time 'or space to fool around 
with the accelerator" with your hand or foot, and, you *should never 
take your eyes off the roadway. If you turn off the ignition in 
a car Likt? this, you hava no pow. r for your brakes or steering. 
This is dangerous because you are still in traffic and you ne'ed 
the' contro4.. By putting the car in neutral,* you arc disengaging 
the engine. However, be careful not to accidentally put the car 
into reverse. 

9* (d) If you start to smell smo' - coipin from your car yon should pull 
ofr the roadv7ay at tlio first slfe opportunity. The fir. ccuild be 
i Lnor, but it could aUo'be ready ^ to flare up into something serious* 
Doft't look for it while you are driving "as you will have to' take your 
eyes off the road. Look for it when you have i stopped . If there is 
*a fire, don't spend too much time trying to p^t it out, since it may 
spread to theo gas tank and you won't want to be near your car when 
this happeas. 

10. (c) If your brakes fail t^her\ you are driving in traffic, you should not 
apply the parking trake suddenly. Sudden application of the parking 
brake, even at low speeds, can cause a skid. Alti2rnai ives (a) and 
(b) provide acceptable evasive actions in an emergency situation 
such as ^this', while (b) lets other drivers know that you are in^, ^ 
trouble and to steer clear* 
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UNIT 7 
KNOWLEDGE TEST 

ITEM /" source ' CRITICALITY RATING* ^ 

~ . ■ V . .. ■ 

1. - * ■ ' Fall '73, Test #2 . - HC 

2. New ■ * ., MHC; 
'3. '• • . , HSRI #580/585 (modified) MHC 

.4. . . ^ t)ETA: IQ #27 " ' HC " 

, * HSRI #448 (modified) ^ MHC 

6. Nev/' . MHC- 

7. Fall '73, Test #5 (modified) ^ MHC 

8. Fall '73, Test #8 (modified) ^ MC 

9. " New r (HHC 
10. HSRI #423 * * HC 



The criticality riting^of the related driver task (HC ^ High Criticality; 

MHC = Moderately High Criticality; MC ^ Moderate Criticality; MLC ^ Moderately 

Low Criticalily). 
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UNIT 8 



KNOWLEDGE TEST 

The purpose of this test is to see if you have learned the material 
in UMIT 8* . . 

IMStRUCTIONS: Fdr each test item, circle the letter on your answer 
sheet that corresponds to the. answer you think is roost correct. 



1. When a car is disabled and cannot be removed froo^J^ roadway st night 
flaref should be placed:/.^ 

a) At least 100 feet behind the cat. 

b) At least 200 feet behinA the car. 

c) At least 100 yards behijid the car. 

d) "At least 200 yards behitid the car. * ^ 

2. Which of the following is true concerning the use of jumper^^bles to 
* start a car? 

a) The negative terminal of one 4)attery should be connected 
pofTtive terminal of the other. 

b) The positive terminal of one battery should be connected to the 
positive terminal of the other. 

c) The car with the good (booster) battery should always have its . 
^ engine turned off. " . 

d) The water level in the discharged battery should be checked after 
it has be^n "jumped." ^ ^ 




3* tou are driving in slow traffic on * very hot day. You notice that 
your temperatjjre gauge is rising into the "HOT" xone. Th^ first 
thing you should dp ±st ^ " ■ 

a) Turn off the ait conditioner (if there is onel >and turn on the 
heater. ^ ~ . - " 

b) Idle tH^ engine slowly. ^ ^ 
' c) Place the cat in low gear. 

d) Put the car in neutral and race the engine slightly* 

4, Your right rear tire has gone flat /and you have pulled completely 
off the roadway to a place where the shoulder is level. Before 
jacking up the car, you should: 

a) Put the car in park. 

b) Put the car in jpark anS apply the parking brake. ^ — 

c) Put the car in park, apply the parking brake, and block^ 
the wheel that JLs diagonally across from the fl^t tirejf * 

d) Put the car in park* apply the parking brake, and bl6cR the 

' wheel that is on the same side of the car as th^ flat tire. ^ 



5. Tott have h»d a breakdown at night on a freeway. After pulling off 
the road, your safest plan of action is to: 

a) Turn on your parking lights and wait for "help. 

b) Tarn on your four-way flashers and wait for help, ^ 

c) Try to flag down another ear. 

d) Walk to the nearest service station for Ijelp. 

6. Because you weJre distracted momentarily, you accide^tly strike a car 
Ahead of you that has stopped suddenly. You should: 

a) Admit to the other driver that the accident was your fault. 

b) Provide the other driver only your nane,, address, license and 
* registration numbers, and the nane of your Insurance company. 

c) Provide .the other driver with your name, address, license and 
registration rtumbers, name of your insurance compnay, and the 
nantes of any passengers who might serve as witnesses. 

d) Make an on-the-spot settlement of damages if the other driver 
requests it. 

7. Wh«n checking for steering or suspension problems, it will not help to: 

a) Check the steering wheel for too much pldy. ^ 

b) Look for uneven tire wear. . 

c) Push down on the^bumper and see if the car continues to 
bounce tnore than twice* 

d) See if you are getting fewer miles per gallon of gas. 

8. To check your brake system, you do not have to: 

«) ^^u^e car up on a lift and shake the wheels. ' ^ ^ , 

b) Look fior fluid leakage near the master cylinder and t he whee ls. 

c) Clieck the master cyilncler-Braltr-flaid level. *- ^ 

d) Test the brake pedal t& see if it si,nks down after you take 
I ' your foot off. 

9. If you ate carrying packages or other materials inside your car, you should: 

a) Make sure nothing is in' the front seat. 

b) Check that their weight does not exceed 200 pounds. . 

c) Be sure you can see out of all of the windows. 

d) Place padding on everything carriedan the passcng^ area. 

10* When operating a motor vehicle, you mOst always carry your: 

a) Proof insurance. * v \* ' * 

b) Proof of age* 

c) Ownership title or certificate. 

A) Driver's licenser. * ^ * . 
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ANSWERS TO UNIT 8 KNOWLEDGE TEST 



1 (d) When a cat is disabled and cannot be removed from the roadway 

at niRht , the flares should be place4 at least 200 yards behind • 
the car. ^Th^'s a long distance, two football fields to be exact. 
However, at high speeds, it could conceivably take that long for 
another driver \o react and bring his car to a stop* 

2. (b) When you are using juiitper cables to start a car with a dead battery, 

the positive terminal of one battery should be connected to the 
positive terminal of the other battery. You should also attach 
one end of the secorici junxpet cable to the negative terminal of tlje 
booster battery and the other end to ttfe engine block cff the car 
with the dead battery. When connecting the jumper cables, the 
ignition should be turned off in both cars. But after th^ correct 
connections have been made, and the starter of the car (with the 
discharged battery has been engaged,. it is a good idea %o start the 
engine of tfie booster o^r^ if the other car does not start immediately. 
This will prevent ^he lood battery from being drained excessively. 

3. (a) When the temperature giug^ of your car shows that the engine is start- 

ing to overheat*, you fhould turn off the air conditioner and turn on 
the car heater* By taking off the air conditipner, you teduce the 
load on the engine, und by turning on the heater you obtain additional 
cooling surface far tlhe water circulating in the engine. When you 
have pulled yoxxt car off the roadway, then put the car in neutral 
and race the engine sU|iitly. This will cause the fan to turn faster 
snd aid in cooling the engine. 

4. (c) tou have had a flat tire and have pulled your car completely o^f the 
— :r5adway onto a"T,eveI^^ Before jacking up the 



cAt, you should put tht car in park, apply the parking brake, and 
block the wheel th«t.jii diagonally acwss from the flat tire. Onc^ 
you have done^ thesejhings ^ you have taken reasonable precautions 
against the car rolling or falling while you change the flat tire. 
It is a good idea to carry a piece of lumber about a foot long to 
use as a block* Blocking the wheel diagonally across f ro« the flat 
tire is safest because th<|t is the wtieel bearing the rod*t weight. 



5. (b) If you have a fcteakdowti at; night on a freeway, you should pull off 

the road, turn on yout foup-way flashers, and wait for help. Use of 
the parking lights is daft|^erous; a car approaching from behind may ; 
- mistake them^for normal taillights and st^jrt to "follow" you. Leavittg 
the tar tt>*flag down another car, or seek help is potentially dangerous. 
Since^ freeways ate regularly patrolled, it is best to wait for help.i; 
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i. (b) B«c«u«e you were distracted mdmerttarily , you aCcidently strike a 
* car ahead of you that has stopped suddenly • You should provide 
the driver only with your name i address, license and registration 
nuiiyerst and the nane of your insurance company. You are not 
obliged to provide witnesses and you should never volunteer your 
opinion as to whose **fault" it is* First, It may take a judge Or 
a Jury to decide who is at fault. Secondly, you can lose your 
insurance policy and place yourself in legal difficulty. However, 
there is nothing wrong with giving the other driver the name of 
your insurance company, and you may ask for the name of his, too. 
You are not obliged to make an on-^the-spot settlement of damages*^ 

7. (d) When checking for steering or suspension problems, it will not 
help to see if you are getting fewer miles per gallon of gas* 
The other t^ree alternatives will, however, provide clues ^out 
whether your steering and suspension systems need attention, if 
the steeting wheel has to be turned several inches before the vheels 
SKyve, then adjustments are necessary* Uneven tire weat may be an 
Indication any number of steering and suspension difficulties, * 
sudi as the front end being *out of alignment. Pushing down^ on the 
bu»par and checking for the nuAer of bounces is a test to determine 
^ if the car needs new shock absorbers. 

8< (a) To^jch^ck your brake system, you do not have to put the car up on 
a lift and shake the wheels. Loose wheels are related to the 
steeting and suspension systems rather than the^braking system* 
Howevert the fluid in the master cylinder is vital to the proper 
functioning of the brakes. If there is a lealgj causing the fluid 
level to drop, your brakes need attention immediately* A brake 
pedal that does not w^k properly is also a symptom of a hydraulic 
leak* 

9. (c) If you are tarrying packages or other materials inside your car, ^ 
you should be sure you can^ see out of all the windows. As you 
have learned in previous LAPs, unobstructed vision is, essential 
to safe driving* 

10. (d) When operating a motor vehicle, you must always carry your driver's 
license. This' is your proof that you have passed the legal require- 
BMmts needed to drive In your state. If a police of f icer, a*ks to 
see your license, you must show it to him. It is hot necessary to 
carry evidence that you- have insurance or evidence of ownership. 
If you,h|ive a driver's license^ yOiita^e obviously old enough to 
drive* I 
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UNIT 8 
KNOWLEDGE TEST 



ITEM 


«;nHRCF " CRITICALITY RATING 


• 

» • 


roll ic3i»»Fi ^ 


,MC 




Pall 'T*? Test #3 (modified) 


HLC 


3. 


F^ilT *73. Test #4 (modified) 


MLC 




Fall 73> Test ft) iiTOaiTieai 




e 

d» 


Fall '73, Test #6 (modified) 


MC 


6. 


Fall '73, Test #8 (modified) 


MLC 


7» 


HSRl #706 


MC 




HSRI #707 


MC 


9. 


^HSRI 


MC 


10, 


HSRI 1772^ 


MHO 



The criticality rating of the related driver task (HC » High CHticality; 
MHC » Moderately High Criticality; MC » Moderate Criticality; MLC « Moderately 
low Criticality). 
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Analysis of Variano* for Unit Ttct Results, by 
Achitvtihant Ltvtl and Sax 



Sou ret 




MS 




Unit 3v 










1 


^ Q7 


117 

1 * 1 f 


Ltvtl 


1 


199 79 


99 BO** 


Stx X Urvtf 


1 


2.84 


<1 


Error (Within Ctll) 


223 


4,15 




Unit 4 








Stx 


1 






Ltvtl 


A 
I 






Stx X Ltvtl 


1 


5.64 


1.67 


Error (Within Ctll) 


217 


3.38 




Unit 6 








Stx 




oxfio 




Ltvtl 


1 




1 1 400 


Stx X Ltvtl 


1 


1.27 


<1 


Error (Within Cell) 


190 


2.92 




Unit 7 . 








Stx 


1 




1 AO 


Ltvtl 


\ 
1 






Stx X Ltvtl 


1 . 


28.39 


8.44** 


Error (Within Ctll) 


186 


3.36 




Units 








Stx ^ 


1 


3.77 


1.60 


Ltvtl A 


1 


66.80 


28.27 •• 


Stx X Ltvtl 


1 


2.43 


1.03 


Error (Within Ctll) 


184 


2.36 





**lii<ii€attt ititittictJ li^ntfkrtnci.p <.01. 
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Appendtx D ' 
BASIC SKILLS RANGE TEST 

Sample Data Sha«t 
Equipment Checklist 
Ran^ Test 
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EQUIPMENT CHECK. LIST 
RANGE TEST 



An Instructor or an instructor aide should see that the 
conditions listed below are met well before the ^^B,tt of each 
range tisst* ^ 

Pillows^ brake and accelerator extensions in car 



^ Car trunks empty of cones, flags and other range 
equipment 

^ Cones and flags arranged appropriately on the range 
^ Car radio turned off 
_ Range test forms "^available 
Comunications equipment operable 
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saSple dat^ sheet * 
basic skills ramqe tesjj 



STUDENT CONTROL NUMBER 

TEST CODE NUMBER 

STUDENT NAME 



Lait First M.I. 



TEST DATE / / 

month day year 



TEST Slit 



WEATHER CONDITIONS Dry and sunny 

Wet and sunny 



Dry and overcast 
Wet and overcast 
Downpour (low visibility) 



TIME OF DAY AM 

PM 



) 

* Attach to each test. 
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BASIC CONtROL RANGE TEST 
EVALUATIOU FORM 

. * MAMES! / 

Ttts - if correctly / 
Mjj^j • if incbrrtct ;^ * 

Student 



I. PlISTAJff/STAlt 



Yet 



Lacks ddort 
Adjuttt/checkt teat ^ 
Adjuttt/cheakt inside nirror 
Adjuttt/checkt outtide mirror 
Fettent beltt 

ipplio brake while t tasting 
(obterve brake ll^fhtt) 



Starti car without difficulty 
(delay) * 



2 1 ACCELERATIKG/StOPPIKG 



Select* ''D'* gear wfthout* / 
difflcylty (delay) * * 

Acceleration it tmooth 

" ieg^nt to brake at right time 
* (obterve tjrake lightt) 

Maintaint *foot pretture on \ 
brake while ttopped « > 

Stopt at cone (within 2A" ' 
inches) 

Avoids striking cone 



1 



ERIC 
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190 



lUIIITAINS DXRECTXOK 

fiac€t hmadt on upper half 
of »teerinf wheel 

Centers car in lane 

Drives vlthout ^'weavlng'^ 

TtJim LEFT 

'* 

* Slgnalu for turn at. porrect 
dllitanck 

* * 

Adjuate speed before starting 
turn (observe vehicle slowing* 
* or brake \ights) 

Accelerates sUl^^tly in turn 

Usas hand-*over-*hand stisering . 

Maintains lane while in turn * 

tn^et* proper lane to coBlplete 
turn 

Overall speed was correct 
for turn 

glgnals for turn at correct 
distance 

* 

♦ * 
Adjusts speed before starting ^* 
turn iebserve vehicle slowing * 
or. brake lights) 

- Accelerates slightly in turn 

if 

.V%*M hand-over-hand itacrlng 

Haintaina lana" whlla in tur.n 

Enters proper lane to complete^ 
turn 

Overall speed was correct for 7* 
turn 



Yea No 



Yea No 



Verf No 




t7« 

191 



Yet No 



Yfts Ho 



LAHB CHANGE LEFT ' 



Signals 

Htad Chtck (90^ angle) 

Utet correct speed (constant 
or slight i|icrease) 

Cancels signal 

fosltions car in lane 

Coispletes lane change before ^ 
adjusting for turn 

LAME CHANGE RIGHT . " * ' 

Slgnulf 

Head Check <90° angle) \ 

♦ 

Usel correct speed (constant 
dr allgitt: increase) 

Cancels signal . ^ 

0 

Positions car in lane 

* 

Cottpletes lane change )?efore 
adjusting for* turn 



IF THE STU0ENT WAS yNABtE ^TO PERFORM ^TOm LACK OF PERFORMANCE) 
ANY OF THE TEST 'ITEMS, CHfeCK BELCW: 

1* Prestart/Start / J ♦ 

2* Accelerating/Stopping • , _J " * * ^ 

3* Maintains Direction " 

4. Turhing Left , 

5»-" Turning Right ^ . 

«* 

-. * . * - ^ ^ 

6» Lane Change Left ^ 

7 • Lane Xhange Rights " 
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Appendix E 
EVASIVE RANGE TEST 

RANGE TEST 
EQUIPMENT CHECK LIST 



An instructor or an instructor aide should see that the 
conditions listed below are met well before the start of each 
range test. / 

Pillows, brake and accelerator extensions in cat 



Car trunks empty of cones, flags and other range' 
equipment 

Cones and flags arranged appropriately on the range 
Cax radio turned of f - 
Range test forms available 
Communications equipment operable 
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f. 



Example: A etudent "scores "I" (or 2 points) on the flr6t run of the 

serpentine, and an "S" (or 4 points) on the second run* (5o, 

2 + 4«6^2-3 - '"M",) Now, let's say the student also 
scores an "M" (3 points) on the blocked lane exercise, and 
an "F" (1 point) dn the controlled braking exercise. (So, 

3 + 3 +1 • 7 4 3 « 2,3 or "I" for a total test score,) 
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Appendix F 
ON-ROAD PERFORMANCE TEST 

Sample Data Sheet 
Equipment Checkliit 

A 

Adminiitrator's Guldfl 




SAMPLE DATA SHEET^* 

♦ 

ON-ROAD PERFORMANCE TEST 



STUDENT CONTROL NtfMBER 

TEST CODE NUMBER 

STUDENT NAME 



/ 



Last 



First 



TEST DATE 

TEST SITE 
ROUTE 



/ / 



month day year 



Inbound 

^ Outbound 

WEATHER CONDITIONS Dry and sunny 

Wet and sunny 

Dry and overcast 
Wet and overcast 
Downpour (low visibility) 



M.I. 



RATERS CODE NUMBER 



(If there is more than one rater, each 
rater is assigned a number. Enter 
here) 



TIME OF, DAY 



AM 
PM 



TRAFFIC DEi?llTY , Heavy 

Moderate 

Light 



Attach to each test. 
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- EQUIPMENT CHECKLIST 
ON-ROAD PERFORMANCE TEST 

An instructor or an instructor aide should see that the 
conditions listed below are met well before the start of each* 

ty 

on-road performance test. 

Car has sufficient gas 



Car top -sign affixed 



Pillows, brake and accelerator extensions in car 
» ^^ irst aid kit and flares in car 
' Trunk enpty of cones and other range equipment 

' Car radiojJi^nLS^off ' . 

Mirrors checked (rear, side, and^nsttuctor eye-check 

^mirror^). ^ / ^ 

Inbound and outbound test booklets 
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ON-ROAD PERFORflANCE TEST 

i 

ADMINISTRATOR'S GUIDE 



Pre-Selection of Students 

Safety considerations dictate that the instructor determine the pro- 
ficiency level of students prior to on-street testing. 

. t 

Administrator' s Guide * 

The Adiinistratdr's Guide on the following pages is intended to 
assist administrators or raters of the On-Road Performance Test. For each 
perfQTffliance check, the guide identifies the fallowihg: 

1. . nie mo^t appropriate situatidn in which to administer 

the performimce check/ as an aid to route Selection; 

2, The meai^ing °f P®^°""^*^® '^^^^^^ 

as an aid to recording the examinee ' s responses . 

The situations in which each performaiiie check is carried put will 
vaiy too widely to permit highly detail edVuidanee on the use .of response 
categories. Rather, the guide provides general principles related to tegt 
administration and attempts to define the manner in which the judgments 
of a competent administrator may be recorded. 

The performances described within this guide are intended to provide 
an overview of the checks which may be made when the administrator is 
confronted with a particular situation (e.g., Left Turn with On^OniTig 
Traffic) during the course of the test. 



Although the instructor's judgment of student ability should be the 
overriding consideration irt selection, experience in the Kansas City pilo' 
test administration of the test indicated that students having three 
exposures to the range and two exposures to on-street instruction could 
perform adequately on the test. Less than two percent of the tests (n = 
333) were aborted due* to student inability to perform. 
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For each maneuver, the following format is used: 
Maneuver^ ^_ Item 



Cue Student^ ^ 

Scoring Interval^ 



SCORE 



Var. No. Variable Name 


P 


F 


n/a 










1.1 Position . . . 









2.0 
3.0 
4.0 
5.0 
6.0 



Speed. • • • . . 
Signaling. . . - 
Observing. . . . 
Traffic Control. 
Task ...... 



Rater's Comments: 



list of all maneuvers included inthe On-Road Performance Test 
appears on. page 198. 

^Items are numbered in the sequence in which they occur (e.g.. 
Item #1 is Pre-Op, Item #2 may be Left Turn, depending on the route, the 
last item would always be Shut-Down) . The number of maneuvers for a speci- 
fic route will vary, depending on the time allotted for the test and the 
maneuver potential available on the test route. In the Kansas City pilot 
administration of the test, each student was rated on approximately 35 
maneuvers (25 - 30 minutes driving time per student). Note: Test admin- 
istration in the pilot test took place within a one-hour session, during 
which two students were tested. The first student drove the "outbound" 
route, which ended approximately 25 minutes away from the test site; the 
second student drove the "inbound" segment, vAich ended back at the. site. 

^Information given here will tell the test administrator where to 
cue the student and what to tell the student, e.g.. At the fire hydrant 
on Smith Street Xdirection to instructor) ^ "Turn right at the next 
street" (c^ue to student)* 

**The scoring interval defines the area in which the rater scores the 
driver^ Scoring intervals are included in the definition^ for each of 
the maneuvers* 
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Definitions for each of, these variables a^d-for ."Pass," "Fail," and 
"Not Applicable" are described in general terms below. Then, beginning 
on ^ge 199, checks are broken out by situations'or maneuvers. 

DEFINITIONS R)R MANEUVER variables! 

Pass - A student's perfoimance on a task or element of a task that 
the rater judges as safely executed. 

Fail - A student's performance on a task or element of a tasTc that 

th^ rater judges, as not minimally skillful, or not safely 

executed. (Further deHhed in "Definitions for Maneuver 
Checks.") • 
* Not Appl icable - A task or task element listed on the test score 

sheet that could not be scored either Pass or Fail because 

(1) the task was interrupted by responding to an emergency 
or hazard; (2) ^ task', by definition, did not contain a 
given scoreable task element (would not occur if the test 
format were made "route specific," i.e., those variables j ' 
which "do not apply to a specific maneuver are deleted priot 
to test administration); or (3) the conditions requiring 
student response did not occur; e.g., the student could not 
respond to parked cars or pedestrians, because noiie were in 
the area which was programned for these maneuvers. 

Not Scoreable - Pertains only to observing, where the rater has no 
reasona ble, direct' evidence that the student was or was not 

actually observing when required by the driving task being 

scored. (Use N/A block and mark "N/S") 

Path - ike ground path, lateral and longitudinal, taken by the 

vehicle through a period of time. This includes forward and 

. backward! mot ion and turns. Gap acceptance is also scored under 

npath." If a student does not enter an acceptable gap in the 
course of a maneuver (e.g., left turn with oncoming traffic)^, 
or enters an unsafe gap, the student fails "Path." ■ 

Position - The lateral and longitudinal location of the.-vdiicle when 

^t is stopped (e.g., at a STOP sign, the car's front should 

not extend into the Intersection and the car should not extend 
into an adjacent lane). Position should only be scored when 
the vehicle is at a stop. 

Path and Position would both be scored during a single maneuver if the 
driver were required to stop during the task, e.g.^ Left Turn with 
'Oncoming Traffic, . - , 



*• ^Further defined for specific maneuvers on pages 199 thfough 211, 
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DEFINITIONS FOR MANEUVER VARIABLES (Continued) \^ 

•i 

Speed - The value indicated by the car's speedometer throughout the 
scoring interval. In most instances, the student would be 
marked "Fail" for exceeding the speed limit by more than 
3-4 mph, or for driving so slowly that he creates a hazard. 
The student would be scored "Pass" for the speed \^riable by 
decelerating, accelerating, or maintaining k steady speed ^ 
when appropriate, i.e.^ travelling at a speed which is safe 
and appropriate for existing conditions. 

Signaling - Hand and/or automatic direction change indications, 

including manual cancellation of automatic signals (e.g., a 
student who signals for a turn too early, or omits the signal 
for a turn would fail on this variable) . 

Observing - Obvious movements of the eyes, head, and shoulders which 
the rater identifies as part of the driver's visual seardving 
behavior. Braking, covering the brake, or evasive steerings. 
in the presence of a hazard or as a response to the movemen^ 
or signals of other vehicles would indicate that the student 
was "observing" properly. 

Traffic. Control - Responses to signals, signs, police, firepoXice, 

firemen, barricades, etc. 

* 

Task - The rater's judgment of the overall performance on the task, 
based upon a review of the scores on all task elements. 



Raters* Comments - Provided for each maneuver. May be used to rat^ 
additional details" of student performance (e.g., if "Speed" 
was iparked "Fail," rater mig^ht us? "Comments" section to 
denote "too fast" or "too slow;" if "Path" was marked "Fail," 

J- rater may note "waited too long for gap," or "turned too wide 
etc.) . If student could not be scored on a maneuver or most 
of its elements becmise of some unusual circumstance (e.f. , 
child runs out into/E^r's path), this should be noted in the 
comments sejbtion for that maneuver. Upon test completion, the 
rater shottld xise the blank score sheets provided at the end 
of the Mute to provide details on student performance- -in 
this cast^ perceiving and reacting to a hazard. 

Blank Score Sheets - Supplied at the end of the test route to rate 

"Unpi^rajiimed Checks," (see page 210), but should not be used 
at t&r expense of rating standard items. 
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INDEX TO DEFINITIONS FOR MANEUVER CHECKS * 



• Performance Check 


9 


Paae 


Pre-Op 




199 


Standard Left Turn 




199 


^Oncoming Traffic Left Turn 




201 


Cross Traffic Left Turn 




203 


Standard Right Turn ^ 


- 


203 


Cross Traffic Right Turn 




204 


Standard Hirough 




204 


Hazard Response ' 




205 


Normal Transit * 




206 


Curves 




206 


Hills 




• 207 


Passing Judgment 




208 


Mefge 




208 


Exit ^ * 




209 


Bridge 




209 


Lane Change 




210 


Shut -Down 




210 


Unprogrammed Checks ^ 




210 


Additional Observations 
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PRE-OP 



The only variable checked for "Pre-Op" is "Task." The student would 
be marked "Fail" fb.r "Tfsk" if he fails to do one of the following or 
if these tasks are not performed in the proper order: (1) Locks doors; 
0 Puts key in ignition; (3) Adjusts seat, head restraint, and mirrors > 
^^rtd (4) Fastens seat belt and shoulder harness. 

STANDARD LEFT TURN ^ ' , 

This check is generally made an intersection which either has 
very little traffic or in which left turning traffic is sufficiently well 
controlled to create little problem for the driver (e.g., left turn arrow) 
scoring •interval should begin approximately 100 feet prior to the 
^«im and end approximately 100 feet following the turn. 



PATH 

Initial Path 

Pass--The student should be in the left^most lane or, if ^t . 

is a two-lane ix)ad, the left portion of the l^ne. 

Fail--Making the left turn from a center or right lane; turn- 
^ ing from the right-hand portion of th^^lane on a two- 
lane road. 

Path Throughout Turn 

Pass— The student should make a fairly sharp left-angle tum. 
Fail--(l) Too Sharp: Turning so shafply as. to cut across the 
. oncoming traffic lanes (left lane) at an oblique 
angle, or to encroach upon the right-hand lanes of 
the street he is turning into. 
^, (2) Too Wide: Making the turn s6 wide that an over- 
correction is needed to prevent striking the curb 
or entering the wrong lane. , 

Final Path (i.e., the lane, or position within the lane, on the 
' ~ road the student is entering) 

Pass — The student should enter the left-hand most lane of 
traffic, unless that laiie is blocked or otherwise 
inaccessible^ 

Fail--Entering any lane other than .the left-most lane 
(unless it has been necessary to do so). 

The student should maintain the correct path in all stages of the 
turn in order to pa^s "Path.*' 
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Standard hefi Turn (ContinOe^) 

POSITION V ' ^ , I 

"Position" for a Standard Left Turn is defined as the lateral and 
longi|udinal position of the vehicle when it is stopped^ i.e., wait- 
ing to turn. ^ * ^ 



SPEED 



nSpeed" for a Standard Left Turn is the value indicated by the car's 
speodometer prior to, during, and upon completion of the turn. The 
cfariver is scored on his ability to decrease or increase his speed 
sjaoothly and when appropriate prior to, during, and upon completion 
^ of the txarn. 

Signalling 

> * "Signalling" refers to the use of mechanical or hand signals to 
indicate the intention to turn. 

N/A — Indicates an occasion where no turn signal is required* 
Pass -T-Signal ling at the earliest possible moment, without 

causing confusion to traffic behind. 
Fail^ -(l) Late: Signalling after the intersection has been 
reached. 

(2) Too Early: Signalling at a point that would lead 
following traffic to believe the driver intends 

to turn at a spot in advance of the place he actually, 
intends to turn. 

(3) Not signalling at all. 



OBSERVING 



••Observing" refers to the student •s observation of cross traffic 
prior to making the turn. 

Pass- '^Checking traffic from both left and right. 
Fail- Checking traffic in one direction only or making no 
check at all. 



TRAFFIC CONTROL 

Pass — Student responds appro pr^iately to any signals, signs, or 

lane markings encountered at the intersection in which the 
turn is made. 

Fail- -Student does not respond appropriately to signals, signs, 
or lane markings. 
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standard Left Turn (Continued) 



TASK . H 

"Task** refers to the rater's judgment of the driver's overall 
performance on the left turn maneuver. 

■ ONCOMING TRAFf 10 LEFT TURN 

This dieck is made at an intersection in which cross traffic is con- 
trolled and where the student's primary problem is crossing the path of 
oncoMing traffic. The scoring interval should begin approximately 100 feet 
pfior to the turn and end approximately 100 feet following the turn. 



PATH 

Initial Path 

Pass— The student should be in the left-most lane or, if it is 

' a two -lane road, the left portion of the lane. ' 

Fail- -Making a left turn from a center or right lane; twming 

' from the right-hand portion of the lane on a two-lane 

road. .. ^ 

Path Throughout Turn 

Pass— (See Standard Left Turn) In addition, the student should 
accept any gap that allows him to complete the turn with- 
out interfering with the progress of an oncoming car. 
Fail — (See St^darf Left Turn) In addition, the follbwing ,vari- 
ables shoul/ibe considered for an Oncoming Traffic Left 

Turn: " . . 

(1) Unsafe: Accepting a gap that causes an oncoming car 

to (decelerate. 

(2) Overcautious:' Passing Up one or more acceptable gaps. 

.Fin al Path (i.e., the lane, or position within the lane, on the 
' road the student is entering) 

Pass— The student should enter the left-hand most lane of 

traffic, unless that lane is blocked or otherwise 

inaccessible. ~ / % 

Fail — Entering any lane other than the left-most lane (unless 
it has been necessary to do so). 
The student should maintain the correct path in all stages of the turn in 
order to pass "Path." ' ^ ' 
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Oncodng Ttmffic Left Turn (Continued) 



POSITION 

"Position" for an Oncoming Traffic Left Turn is defined as the 
lateral and longitudinal position of the vehicle when it is stopped, 
i.e., waiting to turn. 

N/A —This check would be used. i£ the driver were not requited 

to await a gap in oncoming traffic. 

Pass— The student should enter the intersection to make a left 

turn, but should not proceed so far as to force oncoming 

traffic to make a left turn behind him. 
Fail— (1) Too Far: Entering the intersection so far as fo 
require left-turning traffic to turn behind him. 

(2) Too Short: Entering the intersection just a little 
ways, or not entering the intersection at all (unless 
prevented from doing so by traffic already in the 
intersection). 

(3) Wheels Turned: Waiting for a gap in oncoming ITraffic 
with the wheels turned. 



SPEED 

"Speed" for in Oncoming Traffic Left Turn is the value indicated by 
the car's speedometer prior to, during, and upon completion of the 
turn The driver is scored on his ability to decrease or increase 
vehicle speed smoothly and when appropriate prior to, during and 
upon completion of the turn. 



SIGHALLING 

* See Standard Left Turn, page 200, 
OBSERVING 



••Observing" refers- to the student's observation of oncoming traffic 

prior to making a turn. 

Pass--Selecting a gap that allows him to complete the turn 

without interfering with the progress of an oncoming car. 

Fail— Accepting a gap that causes an oncoming car to decelerate 
or passing up one or more acceptable gaps. 



TRAFFIC CONTROL 

see Standard Left Turn, page 200, 
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Oncoming Traffic* Left Him (Continued) 
TASK 

••Task" refers to the rater's judgment of the driver^s overall per- 
formance on the oncoming traffic left turn maneuver. 



CROSS TRAFFIC LEFT TURN 

This check would be made at an uncontrolled intersection where there 
is a reasonable expectation of cross traffic. The checks ^d scoring 
interval are the same as for "Oncoming Traffic Left Turn," except that 
gap acceptance on ''Path Throughout Turn" applies to cross traffic (from 
both directions). In addition, the ••Traffic Control^^ variable will not 
be applicable, except as it applies to lane markings. 

STANDARD RIGHT TURN 

Tliis check is generally made at an intersection ^hich either has 
very little traffic or in which traffic is sufficiently well-controlled 
to create little problem for the driver. The checks arid scoring intervals 
are the same as for ••Standard Left Turn^^ with the following exceptions: 



PATH 

* « 

Initial Path 

Pass-^The student should be in the right-iiost lane or, if it 

is a two-lane road, the right portion of the lane. 
Fail— Making the right turn from a center or left lane; turning 
from the left-hand portion of the lane on a two-lane road. 

Path Throughout Turn 

Pass — The student should make a sharp right turn (staying within 
the lane throughout the turn), and enter the right -most 
transit lane, unless that lane is blocked. 
Fail — (1) Too Wide: Turning in such a way as to encroach upon 
the lane adjacent to the right lane. 
^ (2) Too Sharp: Turning so sharply as to cause the rigjvt 

rear tire to cut inside the paved surface (e.g., over 
the curb) . 

Final Path 

Pass — The student should enter the right-most lane of traffic, 

unless that lane is blocked or otherwise inaccessible. 
Fail --Entering any lane other than the right-most 4 ane (unless 
it has been necessary to do so) . 
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standard Right Turn (Caitinued) 

The sttident should maintain the correct path in all stages of the turn 
in order to pass "Path." 

CROSS TRAFFIC RIGHT TURN 

This check would be made at ah uncontrolled intersection where there 
is a reasonable expectation of cross traffic. The checks and scoring inter- 
val are essentially the same as for "Standard Right Turn." "Path" varia- 
bles are the same as for "Cross Traffic Left Turn" (page 203), except 
that gap acceptance on "Path Throughout Turn" applies only to traffic 
approaching from the left. In addition, the "Traffic Control" variable 
will not be applicable, except as it applies to lane markings. 



STANDARD THROUGH 

This check would be made when tine student is passing directly through 
an intersection--that is, he is not turning. The scoring interval begins 
approximately 100 feet prior to the intersection and ends when the 
intersection is cleared. 



PATH 

"Path" for a Standard Through is defined as the lateral and longitu- 
dinal positioning of the vehicle in the traffic lane which permits 
the driver to cross the intersection with the least interference 
from other traffic. This would generally be the. right lane on a four- 
lane road (particularly if left-turning traffic blocks the left lane) 
and the center lane on a six-lane road. 



POSITION 

"Position*' for a Standard Through is defined as the lateral and 
longitudinal position of the vehicle when it is stopped, i.e., wait- 
ing to cross the intersection. This would apply mly if the traffic 
light were red, or if the student needed to stop for any other 
reason (e.g., conflicting traffic). 



SPEED 

* 

"Speed" for Standard Through is the value indicated by the car's 
speedometer throughout the maneuver. The driver is scored on his 
* ability to decrease or increase his speed smoothly and when 
appropriate . 
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Standard TKrOugh (Continued) 



SIGNALLING 

"Signalling" would not ixsxially be applicable in a Standard Hirough, 
tanless the driver must brake (rather than merely letting up on the 
accelerator) in order to slow for cross traffic or a red light, 
thereby warning traffic behind. 



OBSBRVING 

"Observing" refers to the stiident's observation of cross straff ic 
prior to entering the intersection. This check should be made even 
if cross traffic is controlled. ^ 

TRAFFIC CONTROL 

Pass-- Student responds appropriately to any signals, signs, or 
lane markings encountered" at the intersection. 

Fail^ -Student doe^ not respond appropriately to signals, signs, or 
^^^^ markings. , 



TASK ' . 

"Task" refers to the. rater's judgment of the driver's overall per- 
formance on Jthe Standard Through Maneuver. 



HAZARD RESPONSE 

This check would be made through a segment of the route in which th 
student is likely to encounter a possible hazard from cars, pedestrians, 
cyclists^ etc. . . . , entering th,e roadway. Examples of such areas . 
include (1) busy shopping areas Where there is a general mid-block move- 
ment of pedestrian traffic} (2) short term, metered on-street parking 
areas where cars and drivers move in and out frequently; (3) shopping 
centers where, pedestrians and vehicular trafftw^ follow an irregular patt 
and (4) playgrounds or streets where children are likely to be playing. 
It is the driver's response to potential hazards, before they enter the 
path of the car, that is to be checked. 

If no potential hazard arises over that segme/it of the route where 
the check is called for, the test administrator should check "Not 
Applicable" for "Task." If a potential hazard does arise, all of the 
variables listed for the maneuver should be checked. Hie general defi- 
nitions listed on pages 196 and 197 would apj^ly here. 

NOTE* The student would be checked "Fail" for the 'Task" if he 
responds to the potential hazard, but does not exercise 
sufficient cautjon (e.g., comes off the accelerator when 
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Hazaid ^psponse CContinued) 

a braking response is required), or if the student fails 
to respond at all, indicating that he has not even per- 
ceived the potential hazard. 

If a hazard response is called for and it has not been prograroroed, 
the rater should note this in the "Comments" section for that maneuver, 
In sotie cases, if an unprogrammed response is called for during a pro- 
graauied winouver, the latter would be marked "Not Applicable" and the 
foraer would be rated on.fhe blank store sheets provided at the end of 
the rout ft (See "Raters' Comments," page 197.) 

* 

NORMAL TRANSIT 

. Hiis check would be made for approximately, one or two city blocks . 
along i relatively straight stretch of roadway. The scoring interval 
occurs between any two selected points, x and y. The general definitions 
an pages 196' and 197 will apply to Normal Transit. However, the following 
variable definitions are peculiar to this maneuver: 



PATH 
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Pass--Th« student positions the car within a lane that represents 
^ the best coiflpromise between hazards from the left and right* 
'In addition, the student mst maintain at least a two-second 
interval from traffic ahead at all times throughout the 
designated segment. 
Fail---(l) Too Far Left: Not leaving sufficient separation from 

oncoming traffic; or encroaching upon an adjacent lane. 

(2) Too Far Right: Not leaving sufficieht lateral separation 
from parked vdiicles or pedestrians along the right. 

(3) Improper Following Distance: Closing to less than two 
""seconds from a car ahead on one or more occasions over 

the •designated segment. 



SPEED : 

The student should be check "Fail" for "Speed" ;if he exceeds the speed 
limit by more than 4-5 mph at one or jnore points along the route seg- 
ment, in addition, if he falls below the speed limit sufficiently to 
create a possible hazard to traffic behind at one or more points 
along the route segment, he woutd be scored "Fail." 

CURVES ' 

;','* 

This check would be made on the highway, where there is a bend in the 
loadway of sufficient curvature as to require a speed adjustment on the 
part of the driver. The scoring interval can be between any two designated 
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Curves (Continued) 



points before and af;tet the curve, dhe or more curves can be included in 
a dieck« The general definitions on pages 196 and 197 will apply to Curves. 
However, the following variable definitions are peculiar to this maneuver: 



PATH 



/ 



, Pass— Remaining (jompletely within the travel lane throughout the 
' curve. . 

'Fail--(l) Cioss Left; The student encroaches upon a lane to the 
^ left at some point in the curve. 

(2) Cross Right: The student encroaches upon a Itoe to the 
right ioT the shotLLder)* at some point in the curve.* 

SPEED lif ' 

The student would be checked "Pass" for "Speed" if he enters the 
curve at a speed vjhich is ^appropriate to the curvature, super- 
' elevation, traction, etc. of the curve and if he maintains a steady 
pressure on the accelerator throughout the curve. 

The student would be checked "Fail" for this variable if he enters 
the curve at a speed which^. is .inappropriately high, or if he acceli 
erates too rapidly onfe in the curve. The student Would also be 
checked "Fail" if he enters the curve at a speed which is inappropri- 
ately low, or if h6 decelerates too much (possibly creating a skid 
* situation) once on the diirve. \ / 

— ^ :hill$ 

This check is made on an u^ill or downhill of sufficient grade to 
require a speed adjustment. The scoring interval can be between two 
des^ignated points before and after the hill. The general definitions on 
pages 196 and 197 will apply^ to Hills. However, the following variable 
definitions are peculiar to this maneuver:. 



PATH ^ 

Pass-'-Ihe student will generally keep as far to the right as possible 
' upon approaching a crest or dip. 

Fail --Lateral or longitudinal positioning throughout the maneuver 
is viewed by the rater as "unsafe." 

SPEED : , ^ ' 

The student would be checked "Fail" for "Speed" if he does not slow 
down wherf approaching a crest or dip, if he drives too fast or too 
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Hills (Continued) ' 

slowly at any tSe^througfiout^lie maneuver,~bT: if he^applies the brake 
when it is unnecessary to do so. 

PASSING JUDGMENT 

This check would be made on a relativelyaong, straight stretch of 
a two-lane roadway, where passing distance may be restricted by an oncom- 
ing car* It As set up by asking the student at a given point on the route 

if he '*has enough time to pass." The student then responds by saying 

whether he would or would not pass at that point. Ihe rater checks only 
the "Task" variable for this maneuver-. -Pass or .Fail. 

Pass--Nine to fourteen seconds shoul d elapse b etwee n the time 
^ the student indicates he would^pass and~tKe^TSe^tJfe~^r 
arrives at the oncoming car. 

Fail —Less than nine seconds. 
Prior'^ortest administration, each student should be briefed as to the 
nature and intent of the passing maneuver. The student must be informed 
that he will not actually make an attempt to pass, but will merely make 
a decision about whether he would have time to pass safely at the time 
the instructor asks, "Do you have enough time to pass?" Driver should 
also be told that if there is not a car in front of his vehicle at the 
time the question is asked, he should assume that there is a car in 
front of him. 



MERGE 

This check is generally made on an entrance to a freeway or express- 
way. It may also be made on any oblique approach to a highway. The scoring 
interval begins 100 feet before entering the freeway and ends approxi- 
mately 100 feet following entrance to the freeway. The general definitions 
on pag^s 196 and 197 will apply to Merge. However, the following variable 
definitions i^ire' peculiar to this maneuver: 



PATH 

Pass— in addition to correct lateral and longitudinal positioning 
^ of the vehicle throughout the maneuver, the student should 
accept any gap that allows him to enter the expressway with- 
out interfering with the progress of vehicles on the 
expressway. 

Fail--In addition to not maintaining a sa,fe lateral or longitudinal 
^ position, the following would also constitute a "Fail": 

(1) Unsafe: Accepting a gap that causes a vehicle on the 
expressway to decelerate. 

(2) Overcautious: Passing up one or more acceptable gaps. 
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Merge (Continued) 



SPEED 



The studentW)uld be marked "Fail" for "Speed" if he drives too fast 
at any time throughout the maneuver, if he enters the expressway at 
a speed that is' less than desir^le or necessary, or if he comes to 
a complete stop (vuinecessarily) before entering. 



EXIT 

This check would be made at any point throughout the route in Which 
the student leaves the expressway or freeway at an oblique angle. The 
scoring interval begii\s approximately 100 feet before leaving the freeway 
and e nd$-approxiTnateiy-^^ feet follo wing-^fee-ex4t— (or-a t the e nd of t hg_ 
z«BD if there is one) . The general definitions on pages 196 and 197 will 
apply to ^it. However, the following variable definitions -are peculiar 
to this maneuver: 



PATH ^ 

Pass— In addition to correct lateral and longitudinal positioning of 
~ the vehicle throughout the maneuver, the student should enter 

the deceleration lane at the first safe opportunity. 
Fail--In addition to not maintaining a safe lateral or longitudinal 
position throughout the Maneuver, the student would be marked 

"Fail" for entering the deceleration lane at an inappropriate 

point. 



SPEED 



For the Exit maneuver, the student should maintain the higjiway or 
expressway speed until he enters the deceleration lane, then decel- 
erate to the posted (or safe) speed once he is on the off-ramp or 
deceleration lane. The student would be checked "Fail" for "Speed" 
if he drove too fast on the off-ranp or deceleration lane. He would 
also be checked "Fail" if he decelerates on the main highway or if he 
decelerates inordinately. * , 



BRIDGE 



The checks made when the driver crosses the bridge are essentially 
the same as for "Normal Transit," page 206. Hie scoring interval occurs 
at any two selected points— one prior to entering- the bridge and the 
other after having crossed the bridge. 
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LANE CHANGE 

The scoring interval for a Lane Change beg ins""iiiattediately after the- 
given cue and continues until car is positioned in designated lane. The 
general definitions on pages 196 and 197 will apply to Lane Change-. How- 
ever, the tater should be particularly aware of the following variables: 
(11 Path— in relation to "gap acceptance." The student should 
not accept a gap that requires a vehicle in the adjacent 
• lane to decelerate. In addition, the student should not 
be "overcautious"— that is, passing up one or more 
acceptable gaps. 
(2) Obs ervink* -the-^tudent should make both mirror and head 

checks. 



SHUTDOWN 

The only variable checked for "Shut-Down" is "Task." Ihe student 
would be narked "Fail*' for "Task" if he fails to do one of the following 
Or if these tasks are not performed in the proper order: (1) Puts gear 
seleptor lever in PARK; (2) Turns ignition OFF; (3) Sets parking brake; 
and (4) Removes safety restraints . 

UNPR06RAMMED CHECKS 

These checks refer to infrequent or vmprogrammed events which may 
occur at any time throu^out the route. The rater may note them briefly 
in the "Rater's Comments" section provided for each maneuver, and then, 
if needed, clarify the check on the blank score sheet provided at the 
end of each ro'Ute. (This clarification Would take place after the test 
has been administered, or during change of drivers.) The following are 
some exain>les of unprogrammed diecks, which should be entered on the 
blank?#^i^jhf4ts provided at the end of the route. 




H4ERGENCY VEHICLES 

Hie stvident should be^hecked "Pass" for the ""Task" if iiFyields 
the right of way (pulls to the right and stops) to, emergency 
v^icles. If the student fails to make an appropriate response, 
or fails to make any response at all when confronted with an 
emergency vehicle, he would be checked "Fail" for "Task" on the 
* blank score sheet provided at the end of the route. 

YELLOW LIGHT 

This check is made when a traffic signal changes from green to yellow 
as the student enters the intersection. If the student can saf<?ly 
accelerate through the intersection, he should do so. If he cannot 
safely accelerate through the intersection, he should avoid stopping 
so abruptly that he endangers following traffic. 
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Unprognanidd Checks (Continued) 

The stxident should respond appropriately and well in advance if the 
ttavel lane is blocked ahead. The student should be checked "FtiTl?' 
for this task if he becomes unnecessarily trapped by a lane blockage^ 
or if he fbrces his way into other traffic^ causing other Vdiicles 
to adjust to him. 

m EVENT gU.LIfJG FOR A HAZARD RESPd^SE 

" ' ~ " ^ ' ~ * 

ADDITIONAL OBSERVATIONS 



Any additional observations or driver errors which could have had an 
adverse effect upon the safety of the driver or others should be detailed 
on the blank score sheet provided at the end of eadi route ^ 
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t ' Appendix »G-1 

ATTITUDE TEST {Preliminary) 

i 

Prtiiminary Form 

Flfft Stcond, and Third Rtvliion Ittm Rttpon 



Preliminary Form 



GENERAL DRlV^NG KNOWLEDGE TEST 



This i« a teat to find -out bow much you know about driving. It is 
not to |ind out whether yoti remember specific facts, but rather to see 
hov well you undetstand what goes into making a safe driver. 
■ \ * ^ 

''Please look at e^rh item and pick out the answer that seema to you 
*to be the best apswer . Oh the answer sheet, fill in the space that 
correapottda to tht answer you have chosen. 

* Example: 

Dirty windshields: * 

a* Lead to eye strain ^ 
4, b. Can cause accidents 
^ V Is an annoyance 

If yot/ consider **c,** **is an annoyance," to be the beat answer, 
you would fill in the "c" column on the answer sheet a(s shown below: 



I 




Pulling away quickly: 



a. Is a sign of an unsafe driver* 

b. Is a waste o£ gas* 

c« Can soaetines cause an accident* 

2. Bad tires: ^ ' 

a. Make the car hard to handle. 

b. Are a major cause of accidents. 

c. Call for slower speeds* 

3. Changing lanes frequently in traffic: 

a* Calls for grea^t alertness* 
b* Is a sign of impatience* 
c« Is a major accident cause* 

4* The number of injuries that could be prevented by the use of seat 
belts each year ia: 

a* 50,000 
b* 200,000 
c* 1,000,000 
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5» Hot coming to • complete stop at a stop sign: 

a. Is extremely unsafe • ,1 

b. Is illegal 

c. Is all right if there is no other traffic around. 

6. People who ge^t speeding tickets: 

a. Generally tend to drive more than people who don'^t 

b. Are basically unsafe drivers* V 

c. Are generally ones who are unlucky enough to gfet caught. 

7. Driving in bad wemther; 

a. Requires extra caution. 

b. Should be avoided if possible. 

c. Can be as safe as driving in good weather. 



8* Which is the truest statement concerning speed and' 



safe driving: 



a. The faster you drive, the more alert you must be. 

b. The faster you drive, the greater your chances of having an 
accident* 

c« People who speed cauSe most of the accidents. 

9. Concerning drink^ing and driving? 

«. Mevar drive if .you've had something to drink. 

Jta. _ Just a small amount of alcohol can make you unsafe. 

c. You can drive safely if you are careful the way you drink. 

10-. When passengers in a car create a nuisance, the best thing to 
<fo is: ^ 

a. Ignore theoi 

b. Tell them to stop it. * 

c* Pull to the curb and refuse to continue until they stop. 

11. If someone is " tailgating'* you, the Jt>e?t thing' to do is: 

a. Flash your brake lights a few times as a warning. 

b. Slow down and make the tailgater paifs. , 

c. Speed up; the fault is probably yours. 

12. When you come to kids playing by the side of the road, you should: 

a. Slow down and proceed witH caution. 
. b. Sound your hojrri to warn them, 
c. Move to the far left-hand side of the road and continue. 

13. The best thing to do if you Jir^ with someone who is h-igh on JBrass is 

a. Arrange to go home with someone else. 

b. Hide their car keys. 

c. Put them In a cab and drive their car Komie* 
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14. ~ -K -you are. pasting Car A an a two-lane road and oncoming Car B * 

suddenly appaara, the best thing to do is: 

a. Slow down since Car B will probably speed up for you. 
h» Speed up and complete the pass, since Car b will probably slow 
down for you. 

c. Watch Car B and wait until he.commits himself before deciding 
whether to speed up or slow down^ 

15. When waiting at a red light, you should: 

a. Keep att eye out for th^ yellow light (fdt th^^ street) 
so you'll be ready to move as soon -as your light turns green. 

IT* Keep an eye on the red light and be ready to move as soon as 
It turns green. 

c. Keep an eye on cross traffic, checking the light frequetitly 
so you can tell when it turns green. 

16. The best frame of mind for good driving is: 

a. Relaxed 

b. Anxious . * - 

c. Confident 

17. If you are driving a small car, you ihould leave a following 
distance that is: ^ 

a. tonger than if you were' driving a full site car. 

b. Shorter than if you were driving a full sixe car. 

c. The same as if you were driving a full sire car<r" 

18. The best driver is one who: 

* 

a. Gives others credit for being safe drivers. 

b. Assumes that others are basically unsafe drivers. 

c. Kinds his owiy driving and lets others worry about theirs. 

19. Having an accident: , 

a. Means you need to improve your driving. 

b. Is something that will happen to anyone sooner or later. 
^ c. Heans that you ate an uns»fe driver. 

20. Which of the following describes how a handicapped driver 
compares with a normal drive*|r: ^ 

a. He's safer btfcausc he t*nds to compensate for his handicap by 
Incifeased caution. 

b. He is less safe because good driving detaands all you've got. 

c. There is Tap difference because handicapped drivers can't 
get a ''license unless they're «afe. 
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First Revlalon 



GENERAL DRIVING KNOWLEDGE TEST 

f Thi« li • teit to find out how much you know about <^ 
itiying. It ii^ not to find out whether you remember ipecific 
facta, but rather to »ee how well you understand what goes 
into making a safe driver. 

Flease look at each item and pick out the answer that . 
seems to you to be the best answer. On the answer sheet, 
fill in the space that corresponds to the answer you have 
choaen* 

♦ Example: » » 

Dirty windshieldsJ 

a. Lead to eye strain 
b* Can cause accidents * 

c. Are an annoyance _ 

If you consider ''c," ''are an annoyance." to be the best 
answer, you would fill in the "c" column on the answer sheet 
as shown below: i 



1 



1. Pulling away quicklyt 

45 a# Is a waste of gas* 

74 b. Can sometimes cause an accident. 

66 c. Is a sure sign of an unsafe driver. 

2. Bad tires: 

74a. Can make the car hard to handle. 

2JD b. Call for slower speeds. 

90 e. Are a major cause of accidents. 

3. Changing lanis fr<»qH<^ntly in traffic: 

53a. Calif for alertness.* 
69 b. Is a sign of Impatience. 
64 c. Is a major accl4cnt cause. 



* Xt«a* r«qulrlng revlilon 
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♦ • Ihm number, of Injuries that could be preVelrted by the use 
pf seat belts each year is: 

S9 a. 50,000 

81 b. 200,000 

*5 c. 500,000 - 

^^Q^ coming to a complete stop at a stop sign: 

101 a. Is illegal. ; 

6 b* Is all right if there is no other ^traffic around. 
79 c* Is extremely unsafe. ^ ^ 

i. People irbo get speeding tickets: 

21 a. Generally tend to drive more than people who don't. 

*112 b. Tend to be unsafe drivers. 

^9 c* Are the ones who Cause most of the accidents. 

Dti'ving in bad weather: 

150 a* Requires extra caution. 

1 b. Can be as s.afe as driving in g'ood weather. 
* 34 c. Should always be avoided if possible. 

^^8.^ Which is the truest statement concerning speed ajnd safe driving: 

3^ a« To drive fafet requires alertness. 

^134 ^. xhe fainter you drive the greater your chances of having 

1^ an accident. 

c. People who speed cause most of the accidents. 

9. Concerning drinking anil driving: 
*■ * * • 

a. You can drive safely if you are careful about the way 

you dr^iftkn > t 
b» Just a small amount of alcohol can make you unsafe. 
e# Never drive if you*ve had anything to drink. 

^0. When passengers ^ in a car create a nuisance, the best^ thing ^ 
to do is : ^ " * 

15 a. Ignore them» 

65 b. Tell them to stop it« , 

85v c* Pull to the curb and refuse to continue until they stop. 

11. If someone' is tailgat ing** you, the best thing to do is: - 

40 a. Tap your brakes a few times as a warning. 
31 b. Slow down and ma.ke the tailgater pass. 
113 c« Pull over and let him pass. 
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*12« Whsn you co«e to Icl4i playing by the ilde of the road* you 
■Hould t 



5 a* Move to the far left-hand aide of the road and continue* 
146 b. Slow down and proceed with caution* 
35 c« Sound your horn and wait till they stop playing; before . 
you (fdntinue. 

^13* If you are paaaiitg a c#r on* a tvo*lane road a'nd auddenly 
see a truck coning at you, the beat thing to do ia: 

19 a« Si/eed up and Complete* the paaa* aiitce the car will 

probably aXow down for you* 
11 b* Watch the car and wait until he commita hiiaaelf before 

deciding* 

156 c. Slow down and pull ba6k in lane^* 

* 14^r — Uh«i— wa it 1 n g— at — a— — 1 i g4vt-,-^-au-«ii<ml d :- — 



9 a* Keep an eye out for the yellow light (f or ,^the croaa atreet). 
ao you^ll be ready to move aa aoon aa your light turn» 
green* 

b. Keep an eye on the red light and be ready to move aa a^oti 
aa it tut^a green. 
149 c. Keep an eye on croaa traffic*^ checking the light frequently, 
ao you can tell when it turna green. 

**15* The beat fratte of mind for good driving imt 

67 a* Relaxed* * 

112 b* Confident. 

6 c. Worried* ^ * 

16* If you are driving a small car, you ahould leave a following 
distance that is: 

30 a* Shorter than if you were driving a full size car. 
124 b. Thib aame as if you were driving a full size car* 

31 c. Longer than if you were driving a full size car. 

17* The beat driver ia one who: 

27 a* Minds his own driving and lata othera werry about theira. 
50 b* Civea otbi^rs credit for being saff drivera. 
108 c* Aaaumea that othera are baaically unsafe drivera* 

^18* Raving an accident: 

67 a. Is something that will happen to anyone aooner or later. 
108 b. Meana you need to improve your driving* 
9 c* Meana that you are an unaafe driver. 
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19* Vhich of tht following deictlbes hdw a handicapped driver 
compares with' a normal driver: 



71 a. He tends to make up for hii handicap by being extra 
cautious* 

19 b« He Is less safe because good driving demands everything 
you've got* 

93 c* There is no difference because handicapped drivers can't 
get a license unless they're safe* 

20* Driving 12 hours in one day: ^ ^ 

31 a* Is safe If you are well rested* 
11^ b« Is not a good idea if you can help it« . 
38 c« Is asking for trouble^ 



" Second Revision 

GENERAL DRIVING KNOWLEDGE TEST 
Circle the answer you think is best. 

!• NOT Coming to a complete stop at a stop sign: 

* 

45 a. Is illegal. 

3Q b. Can cause an accident 

24 c. Is extremely unsafe 

2. Driving in bad weather: ^ 

83 a* Requires extra caution. 
4 b* Is a risky business 

13 c. Should always be avoided if possible 

3. When passengers iiv a cat becomi^ a nuisance* the! best thing to do is: 

22 a. Not let it distract you. 

18 b. tell them to stop it. 

60 c# Pull to the curb and refuse to continue until they stop,. 
4« When you come to kids playing by the side of the road^ you should: 

19 a, Sound your horn to let them know you are coming. 
48 b* Pass them very slowly. 

33 c. Sound your horn and wait until they . stop playing^ before you continue. 

5* Tou are passing a car on a two lane road. As you pull alongside, you 
see a truck in the distance* You should: \, 

14 a. Complete the pass as quickly as possible. 

31 b* Speed up or slow down depending upon what the other^ cat does* 
55 c* Slow down and drop back into lane. 

I 
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6.' When wilting «t « red light, you should: 

13~a. — ICeeiTan eye on the irght and^e ready to move as soon as it turns 
green* 

36 b* Keep-an eye on cross traffic and move out when you notice the light 
. h^s changed* ^ 

50 c. Walt until traffic stops completely before you start to move out. 

♦ • 

* 7. The best frame of mind for good driving is: 

62 «• Relaxed ^ 

37 b. Confident * * ' 
. 1 c. A little nervous 

8. Having an accident: 

• ■-■ 

24 «• Is somethlrtg that happens to everyone sooner or later. 

^ — 40 • — jreAng-y our dr iving "cou td— s^audHtmpTovcmeTit:^ ^ ^ 
36 c* Is a sure sign of unsafe driving. 

9. Which is the trueat statement concerning speed and safe driving: 
. 

15 a* To drive fast requires alertness. 

44 b. Driajing fast Increases the chances of an accident. 

38 c. Driving too fast is a major cause pf accident*. 

*It«MS requiting further revision 



Thigd Revision 

fiEHERAL DRIVING KNOWLEDGE: TEST 

1. Driving in bad weather: 

45 «• Requires extra caution. 

1 h. Trends to be rather dangerous* 

54 c. Should always be avoided if possible. %• 

»' . 

2* The best frawe of mind for good driving is: 
45 A* Relaxed* 

2 b. Confident, ^ ^ 
53 c. Wary. 

/' 
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App-endix G-2 
ATTITUDE TEST (FinaJ) 



T0st Administration Guidelines 

Fin8(forfn 

Item Respon^ses 



V 




TEST ADMINISTRATION GUIDELINES ^ 
GENERAL DRIVING KNOWLEDGE TEST 

"PURPOSE: 

The General; Driving Knowledge Test is intended to be an 
indirect measure of student attitudes toward safety in driving. 

TE$T A13MIKISTRATI0NI____ _ 



Dates: Prior to exposure to course ihaterialS 

(i.e., during ^Unit 1) and" u^on completion 
of i:he course (after Unit 8) . ^ 

Time Required: lOrlS minutes 

Materials Required: (1) One test for each student 

- ^ ' ^ 

J ^ (2) One set of instructions arid an 

. answer sheet (IBM) for each 

^ * student 

(3) One #2 pencil for each student ^ 

v. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO STUDENTS: 

"Today you will be taking a test on driving knowledge. This 
test, though, is not to find out whether you remember specific 
facts, but rather to see how well you understand what goes into 

ffiaiing a safe driVer. 

^ "Tt la important that you work, individually and quietly. I 

am going to hand out the test pow. Please don't start until I say 
so." (Hand out tests with instructions and answer sheet clipped 
to the" front of the" test, and pencils) 

"Detach the answer sheet from the test and read the instruc- 
tions carefully. ^ (pause) Are there any questions?" (pause) 

224 
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"Rmember - For each question, choose the ONE answer you 
coiiBider to be the BEST answer. 

- Put your answers only on ^the answer sheet. 
You have 15 minutes to complete the test. You may begih." 
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GENERAL DRIVING KNOWLEDGE TEST 

INSTRUCTIONS 
(To, be attached td\,the front page of each test) 



Please u«e the pencil provided 



-Ta ke the A nswer Sheet axviz Where it says NAME write ytiur name 

Write the name of your SCHOOL on the 
answer sheet ' ^ 

<^ Write today's DATE on the answer sheet 

When you -take the test, you should: Pick the answer tor each 

question that seems to you 
to be the BEST answer 

Fill in thfe blank correspond*- 
ing to the correct answer ON 
^ THE ANSWER SHEET 

Not write on the tes^ itself 

EXAMPLE: 1. Dirty windshields: 

a) lead to eye strain ^ 

b) can cause accidents , . . 

c) are an annoyance 

* • ' * 
]^lt^yj:>i3^thisik^ annoyance/' is the best answer, you 



would find the number "1" on the answer sheet and then fill in the 
blank next to the letter "c". 
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Final Form 

GENERAL DRIVING KNOWLEDGE TEST - 



This Is a test to find out how much you know about driving • It Is not 
to find out whether remember specific facts, but Mther to €fee how well 
you understand what goes into making a*safe driver. 4. 

Please look at each item and pick out the answer that seems to you to 
be the best Mgwer. On the answer sheet, fill in the space that corresponds 
to the answer you have chosen # ^ 



1. Pulling away quickly: 

a* Is a waste of gas. 

b. Can sometimes cause an accident « 
c* Is a sure sign *of an unsafe drlveif. 

2. Bad tires: 

a. Can make the car hard to handle. 

b. . Call for slower speeds. 

c. Are a major cause of accidents « 

*3. Changing lanes^ frequently in traffic: ^ . 

a. Calls for alertness. 

b. Is a sign of impatience* 
€• Is a major accident cause. 

4. The ninaiber of injuries that could be prevented by the use 
of seat belts each year is: 

a. 50,000 
^ b. 200,000 
c» 500,000 

5. NOT coming to a complete stop at a stop sign: 

a. Is illegal* 

b* Can cause an accident. 

c* Is extremely unsafe. 

6* People who get speeding tickets: 

a. Generally tend to drive more than people who ^on't. 

b. Tend to be unsafe drivers. 

c. Are the ones, who cause most of the accidents. 
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?• Driving in bad weather; 

* 

a. Require^ extra caution. 

b. Tends to be hazardous. < 

c. Should always be avoided if possible. 

8» ifliichitrthc truest statement concerning speed and safe driving: 
a« to 4rive fast Requires alertness. 

b* The faster you drive, the greater your chances of having 

an accident. « 
c* People who speed cause wont of the accidents. 

9. Concerning drinking and driving: 

a. You can drive safely if you are careful about the way you 
drink. 

; b» jtist a small amount of alcohol can make you unsafe. j 

c. Never drive if you've had anything to drink. 
■» . 

10. When passengers in a car become a nuisance, the best thing ^to do is: 

4. Not let It distract you. 
bV Tell them to stop it; 

c. Pull to the curb and refude to continue until they stop. 

11. If someone is "tallgating" you, the best thing to do is: 

a« Tap your brakes a few times as a warning. 

b. Slow down and make the tailgater pass, 
c* Pull over and let him pass. 

12. When you come to kids playing by the side of the road, you should: 

a. Sound, your horn to let them know you are coming. 

b. Pais* them very slowly. 

c. Sound your horn and wait until they stop playing before you 
continue* * 

13. You are passing a car on a two lane road. As you pull alongside > you 
see a truck In the distance; You should: 

a. Com|>lete the pass as quickly as ppsaible. 

b* Speed up or slow down depending upon what the other car does, 
c. Slow down and drop back into lane. 

«* 4. 

14. When waiting at a red light, you should: 

a. Keep' an eye on the light and be ready to move as soon as it 
turns green. 

b. Ke#p an eye on cross traffic and move out when you notice the 
light has changed. 

c* Wait xmtil traffic stops completely before you start to move out. 
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15. The best frame of mind for good 4tiving is: 

a. Relaxed* ' 

b. Confident. 

c. Wary. 

16. If you are driving a stnall car, you should leave a following 
distance that is: 

a. Shorter than If you were driving a full size car. 

b. The saitse as if you were driving a full size car. 

c. Longer than if you were driving a full size car. 

17. The best driver is on^who: * ^ 

a^ Minds his own driving and lets others worry about theirs. 

b. Gives others credit for being safe drivers. 

c* Assumes that others are bapically unsafe drivers. 

18. Having an accident: 

a. Is something that happens to everyone sooner or later. 

b. Means your driving could stand improvement. 

c. is a sure sign of unsafe driving. 

19. Which is the truest statement concerning speed and safe driving: 

a. To drive fast requires alertness. 

b. Driving fast increases the chances of an accident. 

c. Driving too fast is a major cause of accidents. 

20. Driving 12 hours in one day: 

a. Is safe if you are well rested, 
b* not a good idea if you can help it. 
c. Is asking for trouble. 
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On thl« part of the test, there are no right or wrong answers* Read the 
stateaenti below and plct one of the following words that best says how you 
feel a bout 'the statement: 

A. Always 

B. Usually ^ " , 
C* Soraetiines 

dI Rarely * ^ * 1 ^ 

"eJ Never 

* ' „ ■ 

till in the space on your answer sheet that corresponds to the word you have 
chosen to fill in the blanks In the statements below, ' 



21* 1 feel that yoim^ people are , much biitter drivers than 

are middle-aged people. * 

22. 1 feel that policemen are sincere in enforcing traffic laws. 

23. I ' feel full of pep when I get behind the wheel. 

24. If I see a police officer, I am more careful* 

25* Over-carefiil drivers ' . cause more accidents than the 

so'-^call^d reckless ones* 

♦ •• . 

26, I * get a feeling of real power when driving a car* 

27. ,1 - feel that slow drivers should be kept off the highways. 

28* New d^irrers should ^ be required to take k course in driver 

eduction. ^ 

29. \ ^ feel that unsafe drivers should be deprived of the right 

to drive* * 

30. I 1_ feel that accidents (mishaps) don't just happen; they are 

caused* 

3^^ -1 — ^ like t<> get averylRiing out of ^ car that it has in it. 

32. 1 feel that-^e chief work of roost policemen should be 

traffic control* 



33. I ^ get impatient in heavy traf fiq. 

34* Old, defective cars should ^_ be kept off the road* 

35, I " feel that drivers should be given more f reedomr in 

obeying traffic signs* 
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Continue using these choices: 

A. Always 

B. Usually 

C. Sometimes 

D. Rarely 

E. Never 



36* People should dirive vhen they are angry* 

37* Passing on hills and curves is , exceedingly dangerous* 

38* it Is necessary to stop at "stop" signs if no othet cars 

are In sight, * 

39^ I * likd to put ext;ras on my car to attract^attention* 

40^ I ^ feel that police officers are* rougher on teenagers 

than on adults. 

41* Society should have the right to question the way I drive. 

42* Attitudes toward 'driving are^ . . tnorfe important than ability 

to handle a car* 

43. I like to take chances when I'm driving* 

44. I fe^l traffic laws are set up to promote safety* 

45* Ctourtesy toward other drivers is . important* 

46. 1 , feel somewhat nervous when I drive a car* 

47. 1 - get more fun out of driving a car than in any ^ther 
activity* 

48. 1 feel that I am more courteous than the average driver. 

■ D 
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ATTITUDE'TEST % DISTRIBUTION OF 
RESPONSES AND 1 DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
PRE AND POST 



1. Pulling iwaji; quickly: 

«. Is a waste of gas. 

b. Can sometimes cause an accident. 

c. Is a sure sign of an unsafe driver. 



2. 





PDL 




SPC 






• Pre 


Post Po8t-Pre 


Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 




a. j6.0 

b. 64.7 

c. 28.9 


8.8 2.8 
65.9 . 1.2 
25.3 -3.6 


9.4 
62.8 
27.8 


11.2 . 

65.4 

22.9 


1.8 
2.6 ' 
-4.9 




Bad^tif^t 












a. Cah make the car hard to handle. 

b. Call for slower speeds. 

c. Are a major £ause of accidents. 




( 








PDL 

•1 




SPC 






Pre 


Post Po8t-Pre 


Pre , 


Post 


Post-Pre 




a. 39.8 

b. 5.0* 

c. 55.2 


53.5 13.7 

10.6 5.6 
35.9 -19.3 


46.1 
10.0 
43.9 


53.7 
11 .'2 
33.0 


7.6 
1.2 
-10.9 




Changing lanes frequently In traffic: 






> 




a. Calls for alertness. 

b. Is a sign of impatience. 

c. Is a major accident cause. 












PDL 




SPC 






Pre 


Post Poit-Prp 


Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 

■ p't" .» — 




a. 38.8 

b. 30.8 

c. 29.9 


3&.5 '-2^/ 
30.0 


42.8 
29.4 
"27.8 


30.3 
41.0 
28.2 


'-12. 5 
11.6 

\' 
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4* The mimber of injuries that could be prevented by the use of seat belts 
<ach year is: \ 



a. 50,000 

b. 200,000 

c. 500,000 







PDL 






spe 






Pre' 


Poit 


* Post-Pre 


Pre 


Post 


Poit-Pre 


a. 


26.4 


31.8 


5.4 


31.1 


31.9 


0.8 ' • 


b. 


42.8 


35.9 


-6.9 


• 41.7 


37.2 


-4.5 


c. 


29.4 . 


31.2 


1.8 


26.1 


29.8 


3.7 



5. NOT coming to a complete stop" at a |,top sign: 

i. Is illegal. 

b. Can cause an accident. 

c. Is extremely unsafe. 



Pre 

«. 55.2 

b. 27.4 

c. 16.9 



PDL 

Poit 

53.5 
21.2 
24.7 



SPC 



Poit-Pre 

-1.7 
-6.2 
7.8 



Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 




60.0" 


53.7 


-6.3 




20.6 


19.7 


-0.9 




19.4 


26.1 


6.7 





6. People who get speeding tickets: 

a. Generally tend to dr^ive more than people who don't. 

b. Tend to be unsafe drivers. 

c. Are the ones who cause most of the accidents. 





PDL 






SPC 




Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


8.5 


10.6 


2.1 


6.7 


9.6 


2.9 


44.3 


52.9 


8.6 


51.7 


54.3 


2.6 


46.8 


35.9 


-10.9 


41.1 


35.6 


-5.5 



Dr i vi i»g-i^ baxljweatheri — 

^ a. Requires extra caution. . 
b« Tends to be hazardous « 
c. Should always be avoided if possible. 



PDL SPC 





Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


«. 


67.7 


64s 7 


-3.0 


78.9 


73.9 


-5.0 


b. 


4.5 


4.1 


-0.4 


10.6 


10.6 


0.0 


e. 


27.9 


31.2 


3.3 


10.6 


14.4 


>3.8 
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8. Which 1$ the truest statement concerning speed am safe driving 



eed a,na 



a. 

c. 



To drive fast requires alertness. 

The faster you drive, the greater your chances of having 

an accident. 
People ,who speed cause most of the accidents. 







PDL 






SPC 






Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


a. 


22.4 


25.9 


3.5 


26.1 


21.8 


-4.3 


b. 


60.7 


64.7 


4.0 


63.9 


70.7 


6.8 


c. 


16.9 


9.4 


-7.5 


10.0 


7.4 


-2.6 



9. Concerning drinking and driving: 



a. 
b. 
c. 



You can drtve safely if you are careful about the way you drink, 
Just a small amount of alcohol can make you unsafe. 
Never drive if you've had anything to drink. - 



PDL 



SPC 





Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


a. 


12.4 V 


11.8 


-0.6 


22.2 


18.6 


-3.6 


b. 


20.9 


28.2 


7.3 


32.8 


43.6 


10.8 


c. 


66.7 


60.0 


-6.7 


44.4 


36.7 


-7.7 



TO. When passengers in a car become a nuisance, the best thing to do is: 



a. Not let it distract you, 

b. Tell; them to stop it. 

c. Pull to the curb and refuse to continue until they stop* 







PDL 






SPC 




Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


Prti 


Post 


a." 


25.4 


21.8 


-3.6 


19.4 


17.6 


b« 


23.9 


29.4 


5.5, 


33 . 9 


37.8 


c. 


50.7 


48; 8 


-1.9 


46.7 


44.7 



Post-jpre 

3.9 
-2.0 



Hh l. If sott i e o ne is "t ai4t g^ting'*^you - , th e b es t thing t^ -4b-4^y 

1. Tap your brakes- a few times as a warning, 
b. Slow-down and make the tailgater pass, 
c* Pull over and let him pass. 



a. 

b. 
c. 





PDL 






SPC 




Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


Pre 


Post" 


Post-Pre 


10.0 


21.8 


11.8 


28.9 


31.9 


3.0 


17.4 


20 ;o 


2.6 


21.7 


18.1 


-3.6 


71.1 


57.6 


-13.5 


48.3 


49.5 


1.2 
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12. When you come to kids playing by the side of the road, you should: 

a. Sound your horn to let them know you are coming. 

b. Pass them V6^y slowly. 

c. Sound your horn and wait until they stop playing before you 

continue. 



Pre 

a. 22.9 

b. 29.4 

c. 46.8 



PDL 

Post 

17.6 
31.2 
51.2 



Po8t-Pre 

-5.3 
1.8 
4.4 



Pre 

33.9 
50.0 
16.1 



SPC 

Post 

29.3 
48.4 
22.3 



Post-Pre 

-4.6 
-1.6 X 
6.2^ 



13. You are passing a car on a two lane road. As you pull alongside, you 
see a truck in the distance.' You should: 

a. Complete the pass a>s quickly as possible. 
• b. Speed up or slow down depending upon what the other car does, 
c. Slow down and drop back into lane. > 



«. 

c. 



Pre 

15.9 
16.9 
66.7 



PDL 

Post 

19.4 
20.6 
58.8 



Po3t-Pre 

3.5 
3.7 
-7.9 



Pre 

42.8 
19.4 
36.1 



SPC 

Post 

35.1 
20.2 
44.1 



Post-Pre 

-7.7 
p. 8 
8.0 



14. When waiting at a red light, you should: 

a. Keep an eye on the light and be ready to move as sobn as it 

turns green. * 

b. Keep an eye on cross traffic and move out when you notice the 

light has changed. 

c. Wait until traffic stops completely before you start to move out. 





PDL 






SPC 




Pre 


PO«t 


Post-Pre 


Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


a. 12.9 


8.2. 


-4.7 


11.1 


6.9 


-4.2 


b. 27.9 


25.9 


-2.0 t 


27.2 


22.3 


-4.9 


^c. 58.7 


65.3 


6:6 


60.6 


70.7 


10.1 


Tht best frame of mind for good <lriving is: 






a. Relaxed. 












b. Confident. 










c. Wary. 














PDL 






SPC 




Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


Pre 


P08t 


Pbst-Pre 


a. 51.7 


51.8 


0.1 


57.2 


59.0 


1.8 


b. 34.8 


35.9 


1.1 


36.7 


35.1 


-1.6 


c. 12.4 


12?^ 


0.0 


5.6 


5.9 


0.3 



15. 
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16. If you 4r« driving a small car, yotn should leave a following distance 
that Is: 

■ ' * 

a. Shorter than if you were driving a full si'Ze car. 

b. The saiwe as if you were driving a full size car; * . 

c. Longer th^n if you were driving a full size car. 



PDL 



SPC 





Pf 


Po«t 


Pott-Pre 




Post 


Post-Pre 


«. 


10.0' 


IX. 8 


1.8 


. 8.9 


12.8 


3.9 


b. 


19.1 


76.5 


-2.6 


80.6 


76.1 


-4.5 


c. 


10.4 


11.8 


. 1.4 


10.0 


11.2 


1.2 



17. The be$t driver is one who: ^ 

" a. Hinds his own drivjng and lets others worry about theirs. 

b. Gives others credit for being safe drivers. 

c. Assumes that others are basically unsafe drivers. 



Pre . 

«. 38.3 

b. 18.4 

c. 42.8 



PDL 

Post 

28.2 
22.9 
48.2 



pQgt-Pre 

-10. 1 
4.5 
5.4 



Pre 

30.0 
19.4 
50.6 



SPC 

Post 

22.9 
23.9 
52.1 



Post-Pre 

-7.1 
4.5 
1.5 



18. Having an accident: 

a. Is something that happens to every one sooner or later. 

b. Means your driving could stand improvement. 
C.* Is a sure sign of unsafe driving. 



Prf 

>. 19.9 

b. 59.7 

c. 19.9 



PDL 

Post 

20.0 
67.6 
12.4 



Post-Pre 

0.1 

7,9 
-7.5 



Pre 

28.3 
56.1 
14.4 



SPC 

Post 

34.6 
55.9 
9.6 



Post-Pre 

6.3 
-0.2 
-4.8 



19^. Which is the truest statement concern i ng speed and safe driving; 



a. 

b. 
c. 



b. 



To drive fast re<?u1res alertness* 
Driving fast Increases the chances of an accident. 
Driving too fast Is a major cause of accidents. 





PDL 






SPC 




Prt 




Post-Pre 


Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


15.4 


20.6 


5.2 


' 22.8 


22.3 


-0.5 


50.7 


56.5 


5.8 


51.1 


60.1 


9.0 


33.8 


22.9 


-10.9,, 


26.1 


17.6 


-8.5 
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20, Driving 12 hours in one day: 



a« Is safe if y6u are well rested. 

Is not a good idea if you can help it. 
c ' Is asking for trouble. 

PDL ' SPC 





Pre 


Post 


P«st-Pre 


Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


a. 


26.9 


21.2 


-5.7 


29>4 


28.7 


-0.7 


b. 


60.2 


65.9 


5.7 


56.1 


56.4 


0.3 


c. 


12.9 


12.9 


0.0 


13.9 


14.4 


0.5 



On this part of the test, there are no right or wrong answers. Read 
the statements below and pick one of the following words that best says 
how you feel about the statement: 

A. Always 

C. Sometimes 

D. Rarely 

E. .Never ^ 

Fill in the space on your answer sheet that corresponds to the word you 
have chosen to fill in the blanks in the statements below. 



21. I feel that young peop>e are ^ much better drivers than are 

middle-aged people. 



it 


PDL 






SPC 




Pre 


Post 


Pdst-Pre 


Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


a. 2.5 


1.8 


-0.7 


0.0 


3-2 


3.2 


b. lO.O 


13.5 


3.5 


13.3 


13.3 


0.0 


c. 67.2 


67.1 


-0.1 


62.2 


68,1 


5.9 


d. 16.4 


15.3 


-1.1 


22:2 


13,8 


-8.4 


■e. 3.5 


2.4 


-1.1 


, 2.2 


1.6 


-0.6 


I feel that policemen 


are * 


sincere in enforcing traffic laws. 


* 


PDL 






SPC 




Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


\A. 47.4 


14.1 


-3.3 


23.3 


16.0 


-7.3 


b. 56.2 


58.8 


2.6 


49.4 


45.7 


-3.7 


Ic. 17.9 


21.8 


3.9 


16.7 


26.1 


9.4 


M. 6.5 


4.7 


-1.8 


6.7 


11.2 


4.5 


e. 2.0 


0.6 


-1.4 


3.3 


1.1 


-2.2 
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23. I \ feel full of pep when I get behind the whee.l. 







PDL 






SPC \ 






Pre 


Posr 


Post-Pre 


-Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


a. 


30.3 


18.2 


-•12.1 


36.1 


25.5 


-10.6 


b. 


32.3 


31.8 


*.0.5 


31.1 


37.2 


6.1 


c. 


23*4 


30-6 


7.2 


18.3 


21.8 


3.5 


d. 


6.5 


10.0 


3.5 


7.8 


8.5 


0.7 


e. 


6.5 


9*4 


. 2.9 


6.7 


6*9 


0.2 


XT 


M 

I see 


a police officer, I am 


more caretu i 










PDL 






SPC 






Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre . 


Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


a. 


60.7 


57.1 


-3.6 

0 


57 . 2 


48.9 


-8.3 


b. 


29.4 


28.2 


-1.2 


32.2- 


33.5 


1.3 


c. 


5.0 


8*2 


3.2 


8.3 


12.2 


3.9 


d. 


4.5 


4.7 


0.2 


1.1 


3.2 


2.1 












9-1 


1 .0 


Over-careful drivers 


cause more accidents than the so 


1 

-*ca 1 lea 


reckless 


ones. 








* 






PDL^ 






SPC 




i 


Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


a. 


1.0 


4.1 


^ 3.1 ' 


3*3 


4.3 


1.0 


b. 


12.4 


8.8 


-3.6 


14.4 


19.1 


4.7 


c. 


40.8 


54*1 


13.3 


52.2 


53.7 


1.5' 


d. 


32.3 


24.7 


-7.6 


22.8 


19.7 


-3.1 


e. 


12.9 


8.2 


.-4.7 


7.2 


3*2 


-4.0 


T 


get a feeling of real power when driving a 


car. 








PDL 






SPC 






Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


a* 


9.0 


5.-9 


-3.1 


. ' IQ.O 


10.6 


0.6 


b. 


15.9 


14.7 


-1.2 


15.0 


13.3 


-1.7 


c* 


27.9 


33.5 


5.6 


25.0 


33.5 


8.5 


d. 


25.4 


28.2 


2.8 


30.0 


26.1 


-3.9 


e. 


20.4 


17 .6 


-2.8 


19.4 


16.5 


-2,9 



I 



I 
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27. I _feel that slow drivers should be kept off the highways. 



a. 

b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



Pre 

12.4 
11.9 
45. 8 
16.4 
13.4 



ruLt 






SPC 




Post 


Post-Pre 


Pre 


Post 


rOSt—rte 


11.8 


-0.6 


18.3 


11.7 


-6.6- 


15.9 


4ro 


14.4 


17.6 


3.2 


50.6 


4.8 


44.4 


51.6 


7.2 


15.3 


-1.1 


15.0 


9.6 , 


-5.4 


6.5 


-6.9 - 


7.8 ■ 


, 9.6 


1.8 < 



28. 



New drivers should be required to take a course in driver education. 



Pre 




PDL 

Pogt 

54.7 
20.0 
18.2 . 
3.5 

srs — 



SPC 



Post-P.re 


Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


' 2.0 


. 52.2 


54.3 


2.1 


, -1.9 


18.9 


'22.9 


4.0 


.-1.2 


18.3 


17.6 . 


-0.7 


0.0 


5.6 ' 


3.2 


-2.4 


~ 2.0 


— "AvA 


■ 1.6 — 


QrrS— 



T73" 



29. I ____ feel that unsafe drivers should be deprived of the right to drive. 



PDL 





Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


a. 


38.8 


40.0 * 


1,2 


b. 


18.9 


20.0 


1.1 


c. 


24.9 


30.0 


5.1 


d. 


9.5 


7.6 


-1.9 


e. 


7.0 


2.4 


-4.6 



Pre 

33.3 
22.8^ 
31.1 ^ 

7.2 

5.0 



SPC 

Post Post-Pre 



23.9 
20.7 
37.2 
12.2 
5.9 



-9.4 
-2.i 
6.1 
5.0 
0.9 



30. I feel that accidents (mishaps) don't just happen; they are caused. 



31. T 



ERIC 







PDL 






Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


a. 


19.9 


20.6 


0.7 


b. 


23.9 


22.9 


-1.0 


c. 


29.4 


35.9 


6.5 


d. 


14.4 


11.2 


-3.2 


e. 


10.9 


9.4 


-1.5 


T 


like to get 


everything 






PDL 






Pre 


^ Post 


Post-Pre 


a. 


11.4 


" 12.4 


1.0' 


b. 


15; 9 


11.2 


-4.7 • 


c. 


21.9 


18.2 


-3.7 


d. 


24.9 


25.9 


1.0 


e> 


24.9 


31.8' 


6.9 ' 
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-■ Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


22.2 


20.7 


-1.5 


17.8 


22.3 


4.5 


32.2 


35.1 ' 


2.9 


16.1 


15.4 


-0.7 


, 11.1 


6.4 


-4.7 


car that 


it hSs in 


it. 

■\ 




SPC 




Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


16.1 


12.2 


-3.9 


15.6 


23.4 


7.8 


17.2 , 


17.0 


. -0.2 


21.7 


^ 22.9 


1.2 


28.9 


23.4 


-5.5 



32. I feel that the chief work of m$t policemen should be traffic 

control • 







.PDL 








Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


Pre 


•/ 


10.9 


, 6.5 


-4.4 


7.8 


b. 


12.4 


12.9 


0.5 


16.1 


c. 


33.3 


40.6 


7.3 


25.0 


d. 


23.4 


25.9 


2.5 


27.2 


e. 


19.4 


14.1 


-5.3 


22.8 



* SPC 

Post 

10.6 
14.9 
31.9 
23.9 
18.6 



Pofet-Pre 

2.8 
-1.2 

-3.>>.^ 
-4.2 



33. I 



get impatient in heavy traffic. 



?DI 



SPC 





Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


^Ere 


Post 


Post-Pre 


a. 


11.9 


8.2 


-3.7 . 


8.9 


12.2 


. 3,3 


b. 


14.9 


14.7 


-0.2 • 


17.8 


20.2 


2.4 


c. 


41.3 


45.9 


4.6 


43.9 


40.4 


-3.5 


d. 


18.4 


18.2 


-0.2 


20.0 


16.0 


-4.0 


e. 


^tZr9 — 


— Kt^ — 


-0t5 — 


9t4— 


— ih^ — 


— fl.8 



34. Old, defective cars should 



35. 



36. 
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be kept pff the road. 
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"PDL 




1' 


SPC 




Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


a. 43.3 

b. 20.9 . 

c. 21.9 

d. 5.5 

e. 8.5 


46.5 
21.2 
25.9 
4.1 
2.4 


3.2 
0.3 

4.0 .. 
-1.4 
-6.1 

y 


46.1 
16.7 
22.8 
7.2 
7.2 


41.5 
23.9 
25.5 
5.3 
3.7 


-4.6 
7.2 
2.7 
-1.9 
-3.5 


i feel that drivers should be given more freedom in 
traffic signs. 


obeying 


Pre 


PDL 
Post 


Post-t>re ^ 


Pre 


SPC 

Post 

't 


Post-Pre 


a. llU 

b. 9.5 

c. 25.9 

d. 20.4 

e. 32.3 


10.6 
10.6 
22.9 
26.5 
28.8 


-0.8 

1.1 
-3.0 

6.1 

3.5 - , 


13.3 
12.2 
19.4 
21.1 
32.8 


14.4 
16.5 
23.4 
18.6 
27.1 


1.1- 
4.3 
4.0 
-2.5 
-5.7 


People should 


drive when they are 


angry. 








PDL 






SPC 




Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


Pre 


Post 


, Post-Pre 


a. 2.0 

b. 1.0 

c. 3.0 

d. 22.4 

e. . 69.7 


0.0 
3.5 
2.4 
20.6 
70.0 


-2.0 
2.5 
-0.6 
-1*.6 
0.3 


2.8 
0.0 

3.3^ 
48.3 
72.8 


3.2 
2.7 
6.4 
10.6 
74.5 


0.4 
2.7 
3.1 
-7.7 
1.7 



37. ^Pajfing on hills and curves is exceedingly dangerous. 







rUL 






SPC 






Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


a« 


66.2 


68.8 


2.6. 


71.1 


67.6 


-3.5 


b. 


18.4 


17.1 


-1.3 


15.6 


16.0 


0.4 


c. 


10.4 


8.8 


- -1.6 


9.4 


10.6 


1.2 


d. 


2.5 


0.6 . 


-1.9 


1.1 


1.6 


0.5 


e. 


1.0 


0.6 


-0.4 


1.7 


2.1 


0.4 



38. 



39. 



40. 



It is 
sight. 



necessary to stop at "stop" signs if no other cars are in 







PDL 






SPC 






Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


». 


79.6 


78.8 


-0.8 


86.7 


84.6 


-2.1 


b. 


8.0 


10.6 


2.6 


8.3 


7.4 


-0.9 


c. 


6.5 


4.1 


-2.4 


2.2 


2.7 


0.5 




-2.5 


2^ 


0.4 


1.7 


2.7 


l.u 


e« 


1.5 


0.0 


-1.5 


0.0 


0.5 


0.5 


I 


like to put 


extras on my car 


to attract attention. 








PDL 






SPC 






Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


a. 


9.0 


6.5 


-2.5 V 


8.9 


6.9- 


-2.0 


b. 


8.5 


7.1 


-1.4 


10. (y. 


11.7 


1.7 


c. 


27.9 


31.8 


3.9 


29.4 . 


33.0 


3:6 


d. 


24.4 


25.3 


0.9 


21.7 


28.2 


6.5 


e. 


26.4 


25.3 


-1.1 


28.9 


18.1 


-10>8 . 


I 


feel 


that police officers are rougher on teenagers 


than on 


adults. 
















PDL 






SPC 






Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


a. 


23.4 


21.8 


-1.6 


27.2 


27.1 


-0.1 


b. 


16.9 


11.2 


-5.7 


22.8 


22.9 


0.1 


c. 


43.3 


48.2 


4.9 


33.9 


34.0 


0.1 


d. 


9.0 


11.8 


2.8 


10.6 


10.6 


0.0 


e. 


4.5 


2.9 


-1.6 


3.9 


3.2 


-0:7 
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Society should 



have the right to question the way I drive. 











' i 


SPC 








Post 


Post-Pxe 


V Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 




28.9 


27.1 


-1.8 


20.0 


16.5 


-3.5 


b. 


11.4 


12.4 


1.0 


16.1 


12.8 >■ 


-3.3 


c. 


34.3 


28.8 


-5.5 


32.8 


35.6 


2.8 


d. 


9.0 


13. > 


4.5 


13.9 


13.3 


-0.6 


e. 


13.9 


14.7 


0.8 ' 


16.1 


19.1 


3.0 



42. Attitudes toward driving are 
a car» 

PDL 



more important than ability to handle 



43- 



SPC 





. Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


«. 


19.9 


19.4 


-0'.5 


23.9 


17.6 


-6.3 


b. 


. 17.4 


22.4 


5.0 


17.8 


26.1 


8.3 


c. 


ju* o 


39.4 


' 2.6 


36.1 


33.0 


-3.1 


d. 


10.0 


7.6 


-2.4 


10.6 


11.? 


1.1 


e. 


13.9 


6.5 


-7.4 


10.6 


9.6 


-1.0 


I 


like to take 


chances when I'm driving. 




»■ 






PDL 






SPC 






Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


«. 


1.5 


0.6 


-0.9 


1.7 


2.1 


^.4 


b. 


1.5 


2.4 


0.9 


2.8 


6.4 


3.6 


c. 


5.0 


2.9 


-2.1 


- 4.4 


11.2 


6^.8 


d. 


20.4 


20.6 Y 


0.2 


22.8 


14.4 


-8.4 


e. 


69.7 


69.4 


lP.3 


67.2 


63.8 


-3.4 



44. 1 feel that traffic laws are set up to promote safety. 



45. 
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PDL 






SPC 




Pre 


Post 


PostcPre 


Pre 


Post 


Post-Fru 


«. 65.7 


66.5 


0.8 


58.3 


53.7 


-4.6 


b. 18.4 


22.9 


4.5 


25.0 


29.8 


4.8 


7.0 


5.3 


-1.7 . 


8.3 


11.2 


2.9 


d. 2.ff. 


0.6 


-1.4 


3.9 


1.6 


-2.3 


e. 5.0 


0.6 


-4.4 


3.3 


1.6 


-1.7 


Courtesy 


toward other jdri vers is 


important. 








PDL 






SPC 




Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre • 


pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


*. 71.1 


71.8 


0.7 


77.2 


69.7 


-7.5 


b. 16.4 


15.3 


-1.1 


12.2 


13.3 


1.1 


c. 9.5 


8.8 


-0.7 


6.7 


10.1 


3.4 


d. 1.0 


0.6 


-0.4 


1.7 


2.7 


1.0 


c. 0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.1 


2.1 


1.0 



46. 



47. 



48. 



I _ 


_____ feer somewhat nervous when I drive a cfar. 










PDL 






SPC 






-Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 




9.5 


6.5 


-3.0 


8.3 


5.3 


-3.0 


u • 


9.5 


15.3 


5.8 


13.9 


9.6 


-4.3 




44.3 


42.4 


-1.9 


39.4 


38.8 


-0.6 


a. 


21.4 


21.8 


0.4 


22.8 


30.3 


7.5 


e* 


12.9 


10.0 


•2.9 


14.4 


13.8 


-0.6 


I 


get more fun 


out of driving a car than in 


any other activity 






PDL 






SPC 






Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


Pre 


Post 


' Post-Pre 


a. 


11.4 


12.4 


* -1.0 


15.0 


19.1 


4.1 


u • 


21.4 


17.1 


-4.3 


16.7 


19.7 


3.0 


c. 


- 40.4 


45.3 


5.0 


47.8 


35.6 


-12.2 


d. 


16.9 


14.7 


-2.2 


15.6 


17^ 


2.0 


e. 


A. 5 


7.1 


2.6 


3.9 


5.9 


2.0. 


I 


feel 


that I 


am more courteous than the average driver. 






PDL 






SPC 






-pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


a* 


9.5 


12.9 


3.4 


12.2 


12.2 


0.0 


b. 


30.8 


25.9 


-4.9 


22.2 


26.6 


4.4 


c. 


39.8 


41.8 


2.0 


45.6 


45.2 


-0.4 


d. 


11.4 


8.2 


-3.2 


11.7 


9.6 


-2.1 


e. 


5.0 


6.5 


1.5 


. 7.2 


3.7 


-3.5 
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Appendix H 

DRIVING KNOWLEDGE TESf 
lt«m Correlations 



FORM AB 



?om BA 



Basic Control Tasks 
1 
2 
26 

27 " - 
Normal Driving 
3 

5 
6 
7 
8 

9 
28 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
3^ 

Environmental Factors 
10 
11 
12 

13 

Ik 

35 
36 
37 
33 
39 

Coc5»lex Perceptual Skilly; 

15 
16 

ko 

kl 



■(Contimed)- 



0.30 

0.'43 

0.51 

OJi& 

0.3k 
0.19 
0.10 

0.26 

C.3'V 
0.15 

0.3? 
0.31 
0/31 
0.30 
0.46 
0.22 
0.23 
O.kh 

O.kO 
0.1+2 
0.32 
0.22 
0.1b 
0.23 
O.kO 
0.30 
0*33 
0.13 

0.30 

0.3'+ 
0.32 
0.30 



0.41 
0.20 

0.H5 
0.28 

0.35 
0.^^0 
0.38 
0.38 

0#26 

0.46 
0.3B 
.^.34 
' 0.31 
O.IT 

0.39 
0.34 
0.44 

0.15 
0.37 
0.35 
0.26 
O.2C 
0.34 
0.3S 
o.4i 
0.42 
0.19 

0.40- 
O.'fO 
0.27 
0.52 



0 
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APPENDIX H (Continued) 

DRIVING KNOWLEDGE TEST 
Item Correlations 



FORM AB 



FORM BA 



I 



Drivers Influences 

■ IT 
18 
h2 
h3 

Bnergency Skills 

10 
20. 
21 
22 

k6 
hi 

Nonoperafcioual Tasks 
23 
2k 

a? 
us 

h9 
50 



0.30 
0.35 
0.27 
O.U2 

0.35 
O.uO 

0.32 
o,ho 

0,2h 

0.31 
0.32 
0.25 




0.19 
0,hl 

r\ '"Sit 

0.30 
0.13 
0.55 
0.39 

0.35 

0,h6 
0,2k 
0.,k2 
O.i+1 
0.33 
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Apptndix I 
SPC UNIT TEST RESULTS 

' Unit teat Results for SPC 

Unit Test 3 (N=227) , . ^ ^ 

Item # Mean i Correct S tandajd Deviation 

1 0.2k 0.429 

2 ' 0.72 ' O.i^l^S 

3 0.75 0'^31 
1» ■ . 0.89 0.313 



5 0.37 



0.1i82 



6 0.78 0.U17 

7 q.82 0.335 

8 0.59 O-'^^l 

9 0.3i^ O.U75 

10 0.90 0»302 

11 0.16 0.365 

12 0.96 0.205 



13 0.97 



0.160 



Ik 0.8U 0.365 

15 0.98 0.U7 

16 . 0.85 ' 0.353 

17 0.92 ^ - 0.277 



Unit Test h (K-221) ' , . « ^ 

Item # " Mean ^ Correct Standard Deviation 



1 

2 
3 



0.79 ' 0.409 

0.67 0.I170 

0.86 0.3i^3 

k 0.66 o.kih 

5 0.73 0,hk2 

6 0.73 0,hk5 

7 0.75 0.i^32 

8 . b.5T 0.l.9i^ 
9 

10 



0.27 0.1+U2 

0.76 O.U2k 



-(Continued)' 
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Appendix 1 (Continued) 
APC UNIX TEST RESULTS 



Unit T?eat 6 (N^ig^*) 

Item t Mean «^ Correct 



Standard Deviation 



T 

1 

2 

3 

k 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

10 



0.62 
0.63 
0.52 
0.h9 

0.39 
0.8U 

0.95 
0.91 
0.73 



0.U86 
Q.JfS2 
6.500 
0.500 
0.472 
0.i<88 
0*366 
0.2lO 
O.2B3 
0.41^3 




Unit Test 7 (N=190) 



Standard Deviation 



1 


0.72 




0.i4iQ 


• 2 


0*1*2 




O.ltQ^ 


3 


0*78 




0.U15 


1^ 


0.6U 




0.U31 


5 


O.'Tl 




0.i^56 


6 


0.57 




O.U95 


7 


0*62 . 




' 0.1»86 


8 


0*61 




0.1j39 


9 


0.93 




0.261 


10 


0.53 


\ 





Unit Test 8 (N*l88) ^ 

Item # : Mean Coryect Standard Deviation 

1 ' ,^ 0.20 0.402 

2 0.-59 0*^92 C 



3 



0.12 0.326 



\ 0*5^^ o»^99 

5 . 0*83 " 0.376 

6 0*30 0.1+60 
«r 0.51 0.500 
8 0.7U . 0.439 
Q 0.93 0.263 

10 0*99 0.103 
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Appendix J 

BASIC SKILLS RANGE TEST 
Anatynts of Variance Sourc* Tabbs 



Source 



Curr 
Level 
Sex 
C X I. 
C X S 
L X S 
C X L x 
Within 



SS 



3.893 
1.9T^3 

.077 
.21+6 

.003 
.039 
.023 
155.705 



prestart/start 

df MS 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1+17 



3.893 
1.9Y3 
.OTT 
.C'wS 
."003 
.039 
.023 
.373 



10.U26* 
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Source 



Curr 
Level 
Sex 
C X L 
C X S 
L X S 
G X L X S 
Within 



ACCaERATING/STQPPING ' 
SS df MS 



.001 
l.TOO 
.297 

.302 



1 

1 ' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



•ooi 
i.'roD 

.'207 
.61::' 



f'AIir£AINII-IG DIRECTIOI 



Source 



SS 



Curr 
Lerel 
£ex 
C X L 
C X S 
L X S 
C X L X 
Within 



3.611+ 
.160 
.062 

.003 
.OlG 

.it^3 

.Oi+0 
3I0 . 



♦Significant ctt _ . 01 level 




df . 


:is 


p 


1 


3.d14 




1 


.160 




1 


.062 




1 


.003 




1 


.OlC 




1 


.4&3 


1 


.Oi+0 
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Appendix J (Continued) 



BASIC SKILLS RANGE TEST 
Analysis of Variance Source Tables 



Source 


> SS 


Curr 


3.3OT 


Level 


1»16S 


Sex 




6 X L 




C X S 




L ^ S 


2.682 


C X L X S 


.023 


Within ' 





df 



/ 



MS 



1 
1 

JL 
1 
1 
• 1 
1 

417 



3.307 
I'.Kjo 
5.01i2 

.O'i'-J 



.731 



1«5S^- 



3.c;44 



Source 



Curr 
Level 
Sex ^ 
^XffL 
X S 
L X S 
C X L X S 
Within 



SS 



5.2i23 



U.013 
.519 
.ob3 

3.UOO 

.ooy 



1 
»1 
1 

1 
1 , 
1 
•1 

i4l7 



5.fe£3 
.07?' 

1^.013 
•T'ly 

.b63 

3.1500 



?^.liy„ 

.3.0^5 



Source 



^IIE CIlAIiGS RIGHT 

3S ^ df ita 



Curr 
Level 
Sex 
C X L 
C X S 
L X S 
C X L 3 
Within 



C'.263 



11.833 
.ooi> 

l,0cO.3'>'^ 



*Si£,ilif leant at .01 level 



1 

1 ' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

^^17 
■(Continued)- 



2.263 

ll.o-Jc- 

.004 

7.794 

2.612 



IO.5&5* 
4.551* 
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Appendix J (Continued) 



BASIC SKILLS RANGE TEST 
Analysis of Variance Source Tables 



Source ' 


oS 


ai 






Curr 




1 






Level 




1 


II 


. l.Ohh- 


Sex 




I 






C X 




1 




1,025 


C-x 3 




1 






L X S 




1 






C " L X S 


• 401 


1 




• 


Within 


l;0wl.51T 




: \ol. - 
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Appendix K 



PROJECT STAFFING REOqiREMENTS 

The projeet was staffed with an on-site project director^ a curri- 
culxun administrator, eight research instructors > and three project aides , 
(one laide was used "as needed")*^ * ^ 

The project direcjtor was responsible for management, administration 
and supervision of on-site implementation activities. The curriculiihi 
administrator, in addition to^his duties as instructional staff supervisor 
provided administrative assistanije^ to the project director. 

Dire#tly responsible for the implementation of the Safe Performance^ 
Curriculum pilot test were the eight research instructors. The instruc- 
tors formed two teams of four, each headed by a team leader* The team 
leader was responsible for supervision of the instructors "and para- 
professionals assigned to his team. (Para- professionals served as project 
aides *^ The research program was conducted at three schools. For the 
Spring semester, both teams taught one hour each morning at Site A, then \ 
one team taught four hours in the afternoon at Site B, and the other 
team taught four hours in the afternoon at Site C. 

The on-site personnel diagram on the following page and the job 
description narratives which follow it provide additional information 
concerning the requirements for on-site staffing. 

The Project Director was responsible for management, administration 
and supervision of the project staff. Duties included the following: 
supervision of teacheri^raining^guidance^nd evaiua^tioxvf— data- eoiieet ion— 
and analysis; recmiitment and hiring of staff; maintenance and management 
of equipment and facilities associated with the project; and preparation 
of monthly progress reports covering fcoth technical and financial affairs. 

The Curriculum Administrator was responsible for the daily adminis- 
tration of the on-site implementation of the project. Specific tasks and 
responsibilities included: coordination of in-service teacher training; 
supervision of para- professionals; management and coordination of teams 
and tea« leaders; substituting for teachers and for para-professionals 
as needed; super.vision of security for project facilities and, equipment; . 
and gensral supervision of both curricula. 



'^te some cases, the schedule called ^^r ten instructors (five at 

each pllot~test^ school) v-When-this-~oc^rredV ^ 

Centirml Missouri Stat^ University, the subcontractor for this project, 
were u»ed. ( 

^Experience with the project has shown that research instructors were 
overburdened with non-teaching duties (e.g.^ shuttling cars, setting up 
and taking down ranges, etc); thus the use of project aides. 
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Tht Tim Leaders were responsible for providing organizational leader- 
ship ioF"tKcTns7ruGtionai teams . 'Specific responsibilities included: 
conducting planning and operational meetings for the teams; coordinating 
tht ttaching schedule for their school; scheduling the Instructional 
Assistant and the Project Aide(s) where applicable; serving as the liaison 
with the high school administration; maintaining a current inventoiy of 
equipment and supplies assigned to their teaching location; acting as 
liaison with teaching staff supervisory personnel and project staff; 
coordinating all team reports and grades for the school ^ the district 
and the project as requested; and conferring with the Ciirriculum Adminis- 
trator concerning project supplies and curricula needs • In addition to 
providing, organizational leadership, the Team Leader had primary responsi- 
bility for the structuring o£ Guided Learning activities. The more specific 
responsibilities related to the area of Guided Learning were: seeing that 
student progress cliarts were being, used and constantly being updated; 
noting .possible changes in the progress charts which could add to accuracy 
as well as efficiency; xising instructor input toward developing the mosX 
effective learning program for. a specific student; coordinating long- 
range projects; and conferring with the Curriculum Administrator con^^ 
corning any or all of the above areas. 

The Research Instructors were responsible for providing instruction 
to the high school youth assigned to the project and for meeting the 
objectives of both the Safe Performance and Pre-Driver Licensing Curri- 
cula* Specifically, this includes classroom, simulation, multiple-vehicle 
range and on-^treet instruction, out-t)f-class activities and guided 
learning activity coordination. Other responsibilities included: adminis-^ 
tratidh of knowledge and performance measures and collection of data 
. related *to test ^administration; maintenance of student progress and 

attendance records; within-team discussion of student progress and deter- 
mination o£ student activities dependent upon^s^tudent aMlity^ ^and jeedj 
design of guided learning activities to answer student deficiencies; 
consultation with instructor training consultants on teaching techniques 
and teaching competencies; submission o£ report and final grades to the 
local school and to the Prqject Director; attendance of in-service meet- 
ings in addition to regular staff meetings; and the proficient use of 
project equipment, facilities and supplies* 

Qualifications for instructors are discussed in detail in the Tech- 
nical Findings report prepared under this contract. In general, the 
^ following recommendations were madet 

Instructors should have *an extensive background in 
driver education, particularly in the areas of range 
and on-street instruction. 

Instructors should know how to conduct ihultiraedia 
and simulator sessions. This involves understandi;4» 
the lesson objectives and subsequently matching / 
• ^ * objectives irith the -film content; monitoring stuoe^t 

feedback; tabulating scores; and evaluatiijg responses. 

Instructors mjist have the capability to ''individualize** 
instruct ion --that is, to monitor the progress of each 
student throu^out each of the modes of the Safe Per- 
^ formance Curriculum and to ensure, through the most 
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efficient: means ," that: the learning needs of each 
student are matched with the appropriate educa- 
tional resource. 



The Project Aide was responsible for perfonning multiple tasks which 
j^ncluded: chauffeuring students when needed, keeping range vehicles opera- 
tional, assisting in range set-up and break-down, running project errands, 
assisting with clerical duties, keeping vehicles and range areas clean 
and gassing project vehicles. The' Project Aide also performed a variety 
of additional duties as assigned by the Team Leader or by tiie Curriculum 
Administrator, 
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